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Preface. 

The object of the present work has been explained in 
the Introduction. Bat I take this opportunity to correct a 
Statement on p. 1. After the first sheets of this work had 
been printed my attention was drawn to a third historical 
grammar of an English dialect, 'The Dialect of Pewsey (Wilt- 
shire) by Dr. John Kjederqvist' (1903). To an exhanstive 
deseription of the sounds Dr. Ejederqvist has^ at the Suggestion 
of Prof. Luick of Graz, added a eomplete history of the 
phonology of that dialect. I received this valuable book only 
when the ninth sheet was passing throagh the press, but have 
been able frequently to refer to it in the Addition«. Prof. 
Luick's new book, 'Studien zur Englischen Lautgeschichte*, 
treats of a problem also discussed here (Chapter IV). The 
study of his work, however, required more time than I could 
give to it while my book was being printed. But I hope to 
treat of the question of the lengthening of ME. i and u in 
another place soon. 

In judging the attempt made in the Glossary to distinguish 
what is genuinely dialectal and what is due to or influenced 
by Standard speech it should be borne in mind that 1 have 
only marked those words which can with some degi'ee of 
certainty be shown to owe their pronunciation to Standard 
English, according to the criteria laid down in §§ 563 ff. No 
doubt there are more, but we want proofs. A word like 
imitation, or vowel, or logic is probably not in dialectal use, 
but we cannot be sure of that; logic may for all we know be 
a genuine dialect-word. See also Glossary s. v. oration, pedigree\ 
to rendez'vous Mr. Elworthy expressly adds: 'common'. 

In conclusion it is a pleasant duty to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Prof. K. D. Bülbring, whose teaching has 
enabled me to make what I hope will be found a satisfactory 
use of the admirable materials which Mr. Elworthy has put at 
our disposal. 

Winterswijk, November 1904. 

E. Eraisinga. 

• ■ • • ■ ' 138153 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The great number of English county-periodicals bears 
witness to the general interest in local history and castoms. 
Amongst the papers published by them there are scarcely any, 
however, that deal with local speech; and the few that do^, 
limit themselves to giving lists of 'dialect-words'. 

The cause is^ no doabt^ that for the study of grammar 
much patience and industry is required^ which are all the 
more unlikely to be forthcoming because the English public 
does not appreciate the result of such painstaking work. 

The formation of the English Dialect Society has, it i» 
true^ encouraged dialect-work. Its publications supply valuable 
materials to the Student of English dialects^). 

But these also are mostly useful only to the lexicographer 
of English dialects'); few give a füll and clear account of the 
grammar of a dialect. Of the older works on English dialect 
grammar Dr. Murray's book on fhe dialects of the Southern 
Gounties of Scotland was the first to combine the descriptive 
and the historical treatment. This method was also applied by 
prof. Wright to the dialect of Windhill. Here, however, the 
descriptive part is only used as the basis for a history of the 
grammar of the dialect^ especially of its sounds. The hope 
expressed at the appearance of Wright's book that many more 
grammars of the same thoroughness might be written, has not 
been fulfilled. Not until this year (1904) has a second English 
dialect been treated in the same way : the dialect of Adlington 
(Lancashire) by Alexander Hargreaves. Apart from EUis's 



1) For a list of dialect-publications see prof. Wright's article 
^Englische Mundarien', in PauPs Grundriss. In the second edition 
of the Grundriss the article has not been brought up to date. 

2) Thej are now being incorporated in Wright's great work 
'The English Dialect Dictionary\ 

Bonner Beitr. z. Anglistik. Heft 18. 1 



2 iDtroduction. 

remarks on the history of the short vowels, we have a historical 
treatment of the verbs in the dialect of West Somerset in 
Dr. Bülbring's book on the 'ablaut* in the strong verbs in 
Southern English^). 

A different plan has been foUowed by prof. Luick, in 
his ' Untersuchungen zur englischen laut geschichtet and after 
Luick, by Hörn, in his 'Beiträge zur geschichte der englischen 
gutturallaute\ Starting from the ME. long vowels, Luick 
traces their development in all the English dialects down to 
the present day. Luick's results seem to me not very definite, 
and the value of his work, more than in its results, seems to 
lie in its Suggestion of fresh lines of inquiry*). 

What we now want, is a number of historical grammars 
of characteristic dialects. In this connection I may be allowed 
to quote the words of Luick, (Anglia 16, p. 491): "Wir müssen 
jeden dialekt in sich und für sich studieren und einen einblick 
in seine lautentwicklung gewinnen: erst dann können wir 
erkennen, was die vorhandenen formen eigentlich 
besagen". 

Such grammars» however, should not only treat of the 
Sounds, but include accidence, word-formation and syntax. 

The primary question is, whether we have the necessary 
materials for such grammars. For, although the latter may be 
written equally well by foreigners and Englishmen, it requires 
the native of a county to collect füll and trustworthy materials^). 

Apart from Mr. Elworthy's books on the dialect of West 
Somerset there is espeeially one work to be considered: EUis's 
Early English Pronunciation, vol. V. 

Very widely diverging are the opinions of scholars on 
this book. It has been praised by Kluge as ''the magnificent 
crowning of a proud edifice which will show new ways in the 
study of the English language". 

Wright on the contrary says (Windhill p. 174): "the dialect 
test in Ellis (viz. for Windhill) contains several stränge mistakes 



1) The chapter on the verbs in the modern dialects has been 
translated for the English Dialect Society (nr. 63). 

2) See the 'Vorwort', p. VI. 

3) Prof. Wright is collecting phonographic specimens of English 
dialects for the historical grammar which he has promised to pubUsh 
as part of the last volume of the Dialect Dictionary. 
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l)oth in the Version and the notes to it. If bis rendering of 
the dialect test of other dialect-speakers is as inaccnrate as 
i;hat of the Windhill dialeet, the value of these tests for 
phonetic or philological purposes is not very great. The 
classified word-list (p. 391 — 4) also contains many mistakes." 
And on p. 159 f. Wright says that aecording to Dr. Murray 
-some of the Scotch dialects are not aceurately represented 
Zither. 

For Windhill EUis had the help of a seholar with phonetic 
training; for many other dialects he had to content himself 
with far less competent informants: if then the Windhill dialect 
is not aceurately rendered it is impossible to expect that the 
others are. 

Prof. Luick, whose Untersuchungen are largely based 
^n EUis's 5*** volume, says that, although mistakes occur, they 
^re not so serious for the historian of a dialect because they 
will 'usually* conceni the analysis of a sound, not its iden- 
tity with or difference from neighbouring sounds. And Luick 
remarks with truth that the latter is more important for the 
historian than an absolutely accurate analysis. 

But it is not so certain that the mistakes are mostly 
of the kind indicated by Luick. 

Another objection to EUis's book is the small number of 
words given for some dialects. Luick has shown (Unters. § 194) 
that even the comparatively füll materials which Ellis gives 
for W. Somerset lead to wrong conclusions. 

I believe, therefore, that EUis's materials, valuable as 
they are, can^ only be used safely in connection with those 
of well-known dialects. 

Such a well-known dialect is that of West Somerset. 
Probably no English dialect has been treated so fuUy and 
aceurately. Mr. Elworthy's books give us complete information 
on the sounds and accidence with many interesting notes on 
Syntax, whilst he finished his task with a dictionary of the 
dialeet words in which the mcanings are fully treated. 

There can be no doubt that many of the pronunciations 
given by Mr. Elworthy are adaptations of the Standard language. 
Jfot all the words can be dialectal, for no dialect-speaker uses 
as many as three thousand words. But of those that are cer- 
tainly used many have aecording to one book a pronunciation 
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almost identical with Standard Englisb, according to another 
their pronunciation deviates widely from it^). For reckoniDg^ 
we find (rseknin) and rEklin); for oration (orErshtsn) and. 
(noorEvrshvn) ; for ashes (aksn) and (aarshaz). 

The follness of the word-lists often enables ns to show 
where tbe Standard pronunciation has inflaenced dialectal 
Speech. When end is given as (een) and as (iin) we might 
hesitate to explain the first as due to the infinence of the~ 
Standard pronunciation, if an exclusively dialectal word, 'tend* 
pronounced (tiin) did not prove that (ii) is the dialectal sound^). 
This also shows the value of words not used in English, al- 
though on the other hand the etymology of such words is often: 
doubtfal or unknown. 

The arrangement of the present work is shown in the 
detailed list of Contents. I may here remark that the I**^ Chapter,. 
though based on the books of Mr. Elworthy and Mr. Ellis^ 
does not only present their materials systematically, bnt alsa- 
draws conclusions from them (e. g. on the mutual relation of 
sounds in the dialect). 

The paragraphs on Accidence (both in the first and third. 
chapters) inclnde syntax. Elworthy 's remarks on the latter- 
concem the meaning of grammatical forms only, and it would 
not baye served any useful parpose to separate them from 
accidence. 

FoUowing Wright's example I have traced, in the second 
chapter, the ME. sounds to which the modern stressed vowels- 
and diphthongs correspond. The words are throughout given 
in their Standard spelling; the pronunciation is given in the 
Glossary. Where the spelling leads to an entirely false idea. 
of the pronunciation, and in the case of words showing a 
peculiar development, I warn the reader by Italic type to look. 
the Word up in the Glossary. 

In the third chapter an attempt is made to give the 
history of the late ME. forms down to the present time. The 
vowels and diphthongs are treated fnlly, the consonants only 



1) It may not be superfluous to add that both Statements may 
be correct. For wherever a Standard pronunciation has arisen there.- 
is a tendency among dialect-speakers to approach it. 

2) See § 214. 
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vso far as they deviate from the development in Standard English. 
Sach cbanges as the loss of initial k^ g in knowj gnaw are 
not included, therefore. If any doubt should arise whether the 
«dialect agrees in its pronnnciation of the eonsonants with the 
Standard language, the Olossary can solve it. In treating the 
history of the sounds I have not foUowed Wright's example 
in separating the native and the French words. Their deve- 
lopment is in most cases the same and where it is not a separate 
Paragraph is sufficient to show it. It should be remembered 
that many French words are really dialectal, not borrowed 
from modern Standard English: they share, therefore, the devel- 
opment of the native English words. Ovation e. g. might be 
fiuspected of being a literary word, bat its pronunciation (with 
initial n), and especially its meaning (disturbance) show that 
it is really dialeetal. 

Some critics will perhaps think that I might have made 
more use of the Early MnE. grammars. But the Information 
they supply is often unreliable, and, above all, really applies 
only to the Standard langaage. I venture to hope, therefore, 
that my work has not lost much of its value by this Omission. 

The section on unstressed syllables includes a few remarks 
on stress; the materials at our disposal do not specially concern 
themselves with stress so that the Information they supply is 
only aceidental. 

The ehapter on the history of aecidence discusses only 
those things which are peculiar or remarkable. without repeating 
what the dialeet shares with literary English. 

The paragraphs on Derivation show how important this 
part of grammar is for the correct explanation of what often 
seem to be sound-changes (compare especially §§ 473, 481). 

Although in the third ehapter I have sometimes used the 
Standard language for comparison, it seemed most convenient 
to treat in a separate, fourth ehapter those points in the history 
of sounds which require a füll discussion. In many cases the 
abnormal development is shared by other dialects and by the 
Standard language. The digression these peculiarities require 
would have been inconvenient breaks in the course of the third 
ehapter. I have added the etymology of some difficult words, 
again mostly words which have not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained in their Standard forms either. 
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The fifth chapter shows in some detail the relation of 
the West Somerset dialect to its neighbonre^ East and West. 
On the whole it is clear that it may be fairly taken as a 
speeimen of the modern sonthern dialects. In some points, 
howeyer, it differs from the snrronnding dialects, especially 
from those to the East. These differenees must have partly 
existed in earlier times; they show e. g. that the West Somerset 
dialect is not the descendant of either Alfred's or Aelfric's 
langnage. 

The Glossary gives the pronnnciation of all the words 
in Mr. Elworthy's 'Dialect of W. 5.* and his ' W. S. grammar*. 
From the 'W. S. Wordbook' I have taken those words only 
which show interesting points, either in their sonnd or with 
regard to accidence. In order not to increase the bnlk of the 
Glossary, I have omitted all words that are regulär. I have 
also left undiscnssed the differenees of meaning between dialect 
and Standard speech^), only noting them when necessary for 
the identification of the words. The glossary gives references 
only where they are not evident, hence especially to words 
that have been separately discussed. If, for instance, the 
reader finds east transcribed with (ees) he does not need a 
reference to Chapter II § 155, i to find out that {ee) corresponds 
to ME. ^, nor to Chapter III § 258, stating that ME. § has 
nsnally become (ee). 

The Glossic transcription in Mr. Elworthjr's books has 
been replaced by Palaeotype, not becanse the latter is so 
practical, bat becanse it is used in EUis's book and must there- 
fore be familiär to all stndents of English dialects. For the 
sake of convenience it is moreover explained below. 

The valne of dialect-stndy is now generally acknowled- 
ged'). Prof. Behaghel even declares (Literaturblatt, January 
1904, col. 2) that 'nearly all progress in our knowledge of the 
Middle High German soonds (in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
Century) is due to the study of the modern dialects'. Although 
it is most unlikely that English dialects will ever become so 



1) For the meanings of dialect words see the English Dialect 
Dictionary. 

2) Its latest advocate with regard to the English dialects is 
Dr. J. H. Kern: De beoefening der nieuw-engelsche tongvcUlen, 
Groningen 1901. 
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important, there is no doubt that they can often elncidate the 
older periodB of English. The loss of fiDal d, t in the dialect 
of West Somerset e. g. shows that the Omission of d^ t in OE. mss. 
is not due to a mistake, and that editors are wrong in altering 
these readings. — The word reive, which does not oeeur in 
Southern English in older texts and might therefore be taken 
for a Norse loanword^ is found in the modern W. Somerset 
dialect. This makes it qnite possible that it is a genuine Eng- 
lish word. 

The most interesting result of this study^ howeyer^ seems 
to be the proof it affords of the artificiality of Living Standard 
English. For artificial pronu&ciations compare the Standard 
pronunciation of sovereign with the dialectal (§ 234) ^). The 
dialect neither shares the differentiation of they who and those 
who; see also the section on the verbs in the third chapter. 
In Syntax the dialect has preserved the Singular of nouns of 
measure after numerals^ where the Standard language uses a 
logical plural. 

All this shows how much more natural the development 
of the dialect has been than that of the Standard language. 



1) See Koppel, Spelling'pronunciations (Quellen und Forschun- 
gen nr. 89). 1901. 
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In EUis V the following comparison is made of Palaeo- 
type with the analysis of vowel-sounds by Bell and Sweet: 
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Narrow 




Wide 
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ah 
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se 


Rounded 




Rounded 
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It may be eonvenient to compare the vowels of the dialect 
with those of better-known languages; the sounds, of course^ 
are hardly ever identical. 

(i) = i in French si. 

(i) = i in English bit. 

(e) = ee in German see. 

(e) = e in English men. 

(E)= ä in Swedish lära. 

(se)= a in English man. 

(y) = u in French lune (but see § 39). 

(a) = eu in French peu. 

(3)= u in English but (but see § 40). 

(a) = a in German mann. 

(u) = ou in French sou. 

(w) = u in English put. 

(o) = in German so. 

v( A) = aw in English law (short) ; 
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in a few cases Mr. Elworthj gives the Glossic Dotation (o) 
which in Palaeotype would be (o), Bell-Sweet's low — back — 
Wide — round, but that is probably an oversight. For (ö) and 
(«) Bee §§ 33—40. 

The BymbolB for the consonants ean hardly be misunder- 
stood. (dzh) and (tsh) represent the pronnnciation of g in agej 
and of ch in child. 

(dh) and (th) =^thm this and thin. Instead of (q), 
Ellis's Symbol for the ng of sing I use (ng). On the pronun- 
«iation of (r), as on all other details regarding the sounds I 
refer to the first chapter of this work. 

The ME. vowel-quantities have becn marked, as in Mors- 
bach 's grammar: — denotes original (OE.) length; "^ denotes 
lengthening in open syllables; ' denotes lengthening before 
<^onsonant-groaps. Hence I assume ME. e in sleep, leech; 
ME. g in peüj even\ ME. e in end etc. 
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CHAPTER L 



The Present Dialect of West Somerset, 



A. Sounds. 

Quantity. 

1. The difference between long and short vowels is often 
slight. Ellis's introductory remarks to Elworthy's lists con- 
stantly refer to the difficulty of distinguishing between them. 
Murray (WSG. p. 112) says that "in most eases the distinction 
of quantity was not a marked one*. Elworthy himself often 
hesitated. 

2. Words ending in a vowel espeeially are often given 
withont the dot denoting length, althongh they are inserted 
in the lists for long vowels. 

In the list of words with (aa) all words ending in that 
vowel are transcribed into Glossic without the dot i. e. with (a). 
The same for words ending in (ii). 

In other eases only one or two words have long final 
vowels. In the {oo) list f. i. eleven words ending in that sound 
are given without a dot i. e. with (o), and only one with the 
dot denoting {oo). In the list for (yy) bran-new has a dot, 
but new has not. 

3. The Omission of the dot after final vowels seems 
intentional. Perhaps Elworthy considered it superfluous; but 
if so, it is not clear why the dot should be used oeeasionally, 
unless it was to mark specially clear length. The final vowels 
would thus, as a rule, be of medial length. This seems the 
more likely because EUis (V 154 ff.) has marked all the words 
that had (ii) in Elworthy's lists, with (i), as far as they occur 
in the Classified Word-list (some 50). 
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4. In non-initial position we find the same hesitation. 
The same word is giveu with a long vowel in one pJace, witb 
a Short one in another. For instances see the Glossary, passim. 

5. No doubt stress also had often a good deal do with it. 
Thus we can understand that should is pronouneed with {99) 
when emphatie, with (9) or (d) when unemphatie. 

6. The natare of the foUowing eonsonant may also have 
made a difference. At least we find (99) for goose^ toothj hoothj 
ending in a voiced eonsonant, whilst foot and hoot ending in 
a Yoieeless eonsonant have (a) by the side of (aa). 

7. The first part of the diphtbongs (E«, i«, ot?, nt?) seemed 
rather long than short. Elworthy always writes the first ele~ 
ment double to show length, but Ellis gives the short sound. 
They are printed here with Single first element, although the 
sound may really be rather medial. 

8. On vowel-quantity Ellis remarks (IV 1273) : "That 
there are differenees of length, no one can doubt. That those- 
lengths are constant, either relatively or absolutely, cannot be 
affirmed. There ist naturally a great diffieulty in prolonging^ 
a sound at the same pitch and with the same quality of tone. 
Are vowel- qualities ever purely prolonged? Does not the 
quality as well as confessedly the pitch of spoken vowels, alter 
on an attempt to produee them? Are not all appreciably 
longer vowel-qualities really gliding, that is insensibly altering 
qualities so that the commencing and ending qualities are sen- 
sibly different? Such combinations as Mr. Hallam's (ii; uu> 
may possibly rather belong to this category than to that of 
intentional diphtbongs. If we were to examine carefnlly what 
is really said, we shonld, I think have to augment the number 
of these phenomena considerably" ^). 

9. This explains what Dr. Murray says with regard ta 
West-Somerset (WS6. p. 112): that he could often hardly appre- 
ciate the difference between long vowels and the corresponding 
murmur-diphthongs, e. g. between (ii) and (i«), {00) and (0«) etc. 

10. Before 1, r, especially, Murray heard only the vocal 
murmur of these vowel-like consonants, and "there was no 
Suggestion of another syllable". 

1) See also Sweet H. E. S. §66: Diphthongs may arise from 
lowering the second half of a long vowel. In North-Welsh all Ion 
high vowels are followed by an obscure vowel-glide. 



g 
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With this we may compare what Sweet says (HES. § 115) 
of the difficulty of "distinguishing the voeality ot the vowel 
from that of the following voweHike: (finnd) or (fiind) for 
instanee having much the same effect on the ear**. And (finnd) 
»can hardly be distinguished from (fiund). 

11« These eonsiderations will explain how it is that the 
same word is in one place given with a long vowel, in another 
with the corresponding murmur-diphthong. 

12. Instances: 
both (aa) and (a-e) in allj crawl, 
both (AA) and (A-b) in allj lord, fault-, fawn. 
both (aß) and (Eb) in hand. 
both (ee) and (Eu) in feZeafc, hleat, 
both {ee) and (i-e) in heady clean, creep{er), sleep, 
both {oo) and (ob) in for, furrow, no, stone. 
both (99) and (ye) in mule. 



I. Vowels. 

13. The (se) is the sound of a in literary bad etc. 
Sometimes the sound was (ah) i. e. mid-mixed-wide and 

a few of these words were marked with an asterisk by El- 
worthy. See Glossary i. v. asJc, 

14. (aa) is frequently nasalized slightly, but not constantly. 
Like (se) it occasionally approaches the mid-mixed-wide position 
(these cases are also marked by an asterisk). 

15. (a) is the short vowel corresponding with (aa) but 
according to Murray (WS6. p. 113) the difference between 
(aa) and (a) is rather qualitative than quantitative: '*(aa) is 
much thinner, approaching the mid-mixed-wide position". 

16. The preceding paragraphs have shown that the 
difference between (se), (aa) and (a) is slight. That it was 
sometimes impossible to distinguish them is shown by Elworthy's 
transcriptions. In some words he gives both (a) and (se); see 
the Glossary i. v. Candlemas, Tcnoty marsJi, morrowj rotted. 
Both (aa) and (sß) are found for streich, wrestle, slate, For 
the relation of (se) and (E) see § 18. 

17. (E) is the same vowel as 6 in French bgte. It occurs 
long (or medial) only as the first part of (Eb). 
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In a few words the following consonant seemed to modify 
it, viz. ftj 8ty s, t, nt and in one word before nJc and also 
once before Jcs. Before these eonsonants tbe sound approached 
(3). The Gloss. marks these words with an asterisk. 

18. (E) sometimes varies with (se), cp. Nicholas, break" 
fastj eleven, seven, said, maJce. 

On the other band we also find (e) by the side of (E), 
as in axßy flax; both («) and (E) in bigness, inx. For (E) and 
(8) cp. § 35; for (E) and (3) cp. § 42. 

19. {ee) is quite free from any tendeney towards a diph- 
thong. In Ellis the sonnd is in all cases replaced by (ee); 
except in toreathe, drive, sight (= large number). 

20. (ii) like (ee) is always a pure vowel. 

21. Occasionally (ii) is lowered to (ee). So both (ii) and 
(ee) are given for the vowel in be, he, liefy yes, 

22. (i) should be clearly distinguished from (i), which is 
the i in literary tin, knit, Aecording to Ellis, however, final 
(i) often beeomes (i). This change is illustrated by the literary 
pronnnciation of such a word as pity^ where y is also lower 
than i. Moreover Elworthy's own lists show that even stressed 
(i) varies with (i): both soiinds are given for alike^ sheep, steel, 

On the relation of (i) to (9) see §37. 

23. (AA) is the sound of aw in lit. law. In many cases 
Ellis found it difficult to distinguish (AA) from (00), but El- 
worthy appreciated the difference. In all the words with (00) 
the vowel is final or followed by an r, except coal and lothy 
which are also inserted in the list for (AA). Most likely the 
difference between the two soundS; if real, depends on the 
following consonant. 

Moreover in bis Wdb. Elworthy omits (00) altogether and 
gives (06) or (ou) instead. 

24. Sometimes (AA) varies with (aa). Both sounds are 
given in all, ball, call, cloth, fall, false, kalter, laß, sato 8., 
smaller. 

In raost of the words the following 1 may have rounded 
(aa). But in all of.them literary influence is possible. 
We also find both (AA) and (a) in bald, malt 

25. Final (AA) seems occasionally to be raised to (00): 
blow, crow, flow, ought, soul are given with both (AA) and (00), 
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26. The distinetion between (AA) and (A) is not clear 
(see § 1); (A) like (AA) varies with (oo) for which ep. § 23. 

27. (oo) is always a pure vowel. It is not always clearlj 
to be distiDgnisfaed from (o). 

28. (yy) was considered by Ellis and Murray to be a 
deep variety of Freueh u. In WSD. the sound is marked with 2, 
in EIÜR with 1. I have omitted the numbers in my transcription. 

29. (aa) sounds like French eu in peu. Just as for (yy), 
I have omitted the diaeritie numbers. Sometimes Elw. seems 
to have been unable to hear a clear differenee between (aa) 
and (uu), see §43. 

30. Some words are transcribed with (yy) and (aa): 
ahuse, enough, due, huge, puss, sloughy through, twOy worrib, 
wood, you. 

This points to (yy) being not quite so high as French ti 
(see §28). 

31. (y) is only given in two words {duke^ sweep), and 
Ellis thought the real sound was perhaps (a). 

In bis later works Elworthy gave (yy) for duke^ (a) and 
(i) for sweep. 

32. In list 23 of bis WSD. Elworthy gives a number of 
words with (a), shortened from {99). Before k and in soonevy 
future he thought he heard a füll long {99\ but Ellis considered 

the sound to be short (see § 1). | 

Before l the sound seems to be modified. 

33. In WSD. several lists of words are given, the sound» 
of which seemed slightly different, altbough neither Ellis nor 
Elworthy could analyse them. These lists are 30 (Part I, II, III) 
and 28. Later examination convioced Dr. Murray that the 
vowel in all the words was the same, viz. the natural vowel^ 
(9) in EHis's palaeotype. A look at the instances (Chapter II, 
§ 167) will make it clear that the differenee which Elworthy 
heard depended on the foUowing consonant. I have therefore 
transcribed all these words with (a). 

34. The words in list 30 Part II (mostly with i + lip- 
consonant: hiby glib) have the same Glossic sign as those in 
list 23. This uia'ves it doubtful whether they have (a), see 
§ 32, or (o) as explained in § 33. 

In a later work however (WSQ.) Elw. explains the word& 
in list 30 as having the ^natural vowel' i. e. (a). 
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That proves tfaat the difference between (9) and (o) is 
hardly appreciable. 

35. It is natural that (g), being the "naturaF or 'indifferent' 
vowel, shonld vary with other vowels. 

Ou its relation to (a) cp. §34. 

Both (o) and (E) are given in aslant, bettoixtj bitter^ 
breast, fity miaSy oats, ahaltj sister, stiff, warst, worth, wreafh. 

In most of these cases it seems likely that a velar or 
labial eonsonant has obscnred the (E). That the varying tran- 
scriptions are intentional is almost certain, for in Elworthy's 
edition of the Exmoor Scolding dedst is in one passage trän- 
scribedwith (9), and three lines further down (1.90) with (E). 

36. The vowel in whip is given as (9) and (m); the latter 
is no doubt due to the preeeding labial. 

The same explanation holds for (3) by the side of (o) 
in bellows, bulge, chimney, christening, groats, shift; perhaps 
also in shelter, Both sounds are also given in yon, beyond. 

37. For the relation of (9) and (i) the transcriptions of 
curds are very instruetive: in WSD. Elw. says: '(kridz) always 
so pronouneed"; in Wdb.: '(krodz) always so pronounced*. 

A great many words whieh had (i) according to WSD., 
have (9) in the Wdb., except those where k foUows. 

38. («) oceurs principally in unstressed syllables. In WSD. 
Ellis analysed it as (9), bat in EEPr. he gives («) and the 
latter analysis is adopted here. 

39. iyi) also oceurs in a few stressed syllables (see Ch. II 
§ 169), but in those Ellis hesitated between (3), (9), and the 
vowel of list 30 Part II, now also (9), see § 33. In the Wdb. 
Elw. always gives (g). Both (9) and («) are given in sliniy 
both (3) and («) in beyond, shift, burying, affront. 

All this shows the difficulty of distinguishing between 
(9), («), and (3). 

40. (3) is not exactly the same sound as u in lit. but. 
It often resembles (0), from which it differs by being unrounded. 

41 . Before the ending (-d-er) Ellis thought the sound was quite 
different. The explanation is no doubt to be found in the coronal 
articulation of the r which also affects the preeeding d (see § 67). 

Elw. in his Wdb. gives (3) in all the words. Only in 
gutter he gives both (3) and the sign which Ellis had invented for 
the vowel in this combination. 

Bonner Beitr. z. Anglistik. Heft 18. 2 
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42. Variations like (i) and (3) in clutch, mellow hardly 
require a comment after what has been said on the relation 
of (i) and (g), and (9) and (3), see §§ 37, 36.). 

The Variation of (E) and (3) before l is also a well-known 
phenomenon (See Gloss. i. v. dull and § 64). 

43. (ua) is high-back-ronnd. It is rare in this dialect, 
and in WSG. and Wdb. Elworthy gives in all cases another 
sonnd: {99) in ahove, crumby gone, mu8ic\ (yy) in durable. 
{fluent is not given in either WSG. or Wdb.) See also §§242, 
248, 285, 288. 

44. (u) is very rare: it is only heard in go, fioor, tooth. 

45. (u) is the vowel in lit. füll, It occurs rarely, and 
where it is given it nearly always varies with (g), see § 36. 



n. Diphthongs. 

46. All the diphthongs are falling, and the second part 
is invariably (i) or (w), not (i) or (u). I have, however, not 
foUowed EUis's example in marking these pecularities, but state 
them here onee for alP). 

47. (aai) has its first element deeidedly long (see how- 
ever §49). 

48. (ai) and (oi) were distinguished by Ellis in WSD. 
but the difference is so small that not rarely the same word 
has both. And later in EEPr. V p. 146 Ellis says: "Mr. El- 
worthy originally appeared to nie to make two forms (ai) and 
(91) bat on the last examination I did not find the Separation 
certain, and .... I selected (ai). The first element is (a), 
approaching (se)". 

49. According to Ellis (ai) and (aai) are kept distinet. 
This is true on the whole but therc are a few words with 
both (aai) and (ai), (ai) viz. raisCy äbide, iait, fie^ good-bye, 
high, my, why. See §§ 62, 289. 

50. The first element of (AAi) is usually long, longer than 
in the Standard pronuneiation of boy. 



1) In a few words a long vowel is followed by (i), not (i)\ the 
two Sounds, however, do not form a diphthong, but belong to different 
syllables: ifÄaz^? V. (dhAA— i); for (— i) cp. § 73. woä^ (muu— is); for 
— is) cp. §§ 27 5, 298. 
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(AAi) varies with (aai) in bau (see the Gloss. i. v. bau). 
Although the two pronunciations have different meanings the 
origin of the vowels is the same so that we may compare the 
Variation with that of (AA) and (aa), see § 24. 

51. (AAi) preceded by a labial becomes (3i) Sometimes 
there is a confusion between (3i) and (AAi) whieh is easily 
:accounted for by the pronunciation of (3), as explained by 
Ellis (see § 40). 

52. In WSD. Ellis distinguished (Eu) and (au). (E) in 
^Eu) oecasionally approached to (s6) ; (au) was the same as the 
.«ound in the Standard langnage. Bat in the Wdb. Elw. often 
gives the same word with both (Eu) and (ou). And in EEPr. 
V p. 146 Ellis gives only forms with (Eu). He adds that (Eu) 
**'did not fall into (seu)", a remark whieh directly contradicts 
*what he had said on the pronunciation of (Eu) in WSD. 

Murmur-diphthongs. 

53. On the character of the murmur-diphthongs and their 
relation to the corresponding long vowels see §§ 8 — 13. 

54. The first dement of (Ib) is usually long. Where it 
is medial the Gloss. marks it with an asterisk. The (i) is 
often lowered to {ii) or (i), see § 55. 

55. The first dement of (E«) is often raised to (ee) or 
«ven (ii). Thus the sound becomes identical with (i^). Dr. 
Murrays says (WSG. p. 113) that he often heard no difference 
in words whieh according to Elw. had partly (Eb), partly (i«). 

In accordance with this Ellis gives in EEPr. the tran- 
•ßcription (e«) instead of (Eu). And even Elw. himself was 
not always able to distinguish (Ei?) and (iu); at least in some 
words he gives both pronunciations. See the Gloss. i. v. base, 
chair^ heel, heal, shake. WSD. gives both (e-e) and (Eu) in 
fair, bad^ lane. See Ch. III §259, note on heal. WSG. p. 38 
gives (peurz) ^pears". 

56. Ellis thought (WSD.) that the words in list 27 (ou) 
had (o) for their first dement as well as those in list 14 (ou). 
Murray (WSG.) also heard only one sound (ou). Elw. in his 
Wdb. gives (ob) exclusivdy. 

Sometimes the first part is higher still and becomes (u). 
See § 57. 
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On the other band the first element is sometimes eyen» 
Iower than (o), viz. (A). See 61os8. i. v. roast. 

57. (üb) very often varies with (oo) and (ob). We find 
both (n«) and (oo) in suU] botb (nB) and (ob) in abroad j hoaty 
cord, more, foaniy forge, forthj moor, sorty toad. 

Tbis shows that tbe (n) of (üb) ofteu; if not always^ 
approacbes (u). 

(üb) like (ob) is occasionally lowered to (Ab); seeGloss. 
i. y. roasty toast. 

It is sometimes sbortened: to (u) in 8oap\ to (o) in ghosty 
rope; also in äbove-hoard, bat in tbis ease tbe sbortening i& 
probably due to weak stress. 

58. Before final Z and r the glide is so clear as to make 
a dipbtbong intoüdistinet tripbtbong. Bat medial l bas no sucb 
influence; see §61. 

59. (ai) before Z and r becomes (oIb). 

60. (Eu) and (öu) before Z beeome (Eub), (9ub). Before^ 
r tbey seemed 'somewbaf different, viz. (auB). 

61. (aai) before Z and r becomes (aaiB): aiZ, raüj taiL 
Bat (aai) in aüment, railing, taüor according to § 58. 

62. Botb (aaiB) and (aiB) are occasionally given in one^ 
Word ; see § 49. 



III. Oonsonants. 

63. Tbe pronanciation of the consonants differs little 
from Standard Englisb. Only a few points reqaire to be 
meutioned. 

64. L is often velar; tbis explains the pronanciation of 
tbe yowels before Z; see § 36 and § 42. 

65. Initial r is often transcribed witb (br) bat by n<y 
means regalarly. Tbe difference between tbe two is no doabt 
bardly appreciable. 

66. On tbe articnlation of (r) Marray makes the foUowing 
interesting obseryations (WSG. p. 112): "Tbe most striking^ 
featore in the pronanciation is tbe strongly pronoanced 'cere- 
braP or reversed r, produced by turning the tip of tbe tongue 
back as far as possible into the hoUow of the palate, and then 
imparting to the wbole member as strong a yibration as it i&. 
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<5apable of in this position. The resalt is a dull^ deep^ yibrant 
sound, very distinct from the lip-trill of a Northern r on the 
•one band or the French and German r grasseye on the other. 
It prevails all over the south of England; becoming less and 
less vibrätory as we come from west to east. I heard il 
4istinetly in the Isle of Wight from natives; and it is the un- 
donbted progenitor of the vocalized r of London and literary 
English, whieh could never have arisen from the Northern 
tip-trill. In West-Somerset it is not only pronounced where 
it is historically present, whether medial or final as in (AArd^r) 
^rdeVy but it is added to medial and final vowels in many 
words with eqnal distinctness, as in (faarshin) fashion^ («r) he, 
where it must be remembered that r is not a mere modification 
of the vowel but a true consonant. 

67. The reversed position of the r also affects the pro- 
nnnciation of consonants, chiefly t, d, Z, and of the vowek 
that accompany it. The sound itself has so much vocal quality, 
and tends to begin with so deep a guttural vowel, that such 
words as red, rieh, run are heard as (3rd, Srtsh, 3rn), which 
ought almost as truly to be written rd, rtsh, rn or r rd etc., 
the succeeding short e, i, u being lost between the Vibration of 
the r and the consonant"^). 

68. Peculiar to the southern English dialects are the 
voiced initial open consonants. In reality however the conso- 
nants are not completely voiced. The on-glide is always 
voiceless, and thus it is often difficult, esp. in quick speech 
to decide whether the sound is voiced or voiceless. On this 
question EUis has a note (WSD. p. 69): "So far as I could 
make out, the words really began in all cases with (fv)" i. e. 
the on-glide was voiceless. EUis compares the English finals 
as in his, pronounced (hizs) i. e. with voiceless oflf-glide. "But 
when much emphasis is laid on the word the hiss is driven 
out so Sharp as to predominate, and hence the buzz is not 
observed, and (f, s, sh, th) alone are recognized." 

69. These observations explain how Elw. could in one 
place transcribe a word with (f), in another with (v). In the 
list of words with initial (f ) he includes fair, fine, flue, which 



1) Cp. run (arn) with teä-urn (teertEn); groats is pronounced 
(grats) and (garts). 
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he declares to have both (f) and (y) on pp. 39, 62, 67 respv 
of WSD. And flamsy flippant, front inclnded in the same list 
have (y) aecording to pp. 38, 55, 65. In the list for initial 
(v) he includes /?w, friend, which he transcribed with (f) o» 
pp. 41, 47. 

70. What has been said of /'also holds true oi s and sh^ 
Before yoiceless cons. (s) is usually kept^). Before l Elw. 
seems to hesitate between (s) and (z). 

71. On the pronunciation of Tc and g before palatal con- 
sonants, see Ch. III § 379. 

72. Initial Icl is often prononnced (tl); see Ch. III § 380.. 



B. Accidenee. 

I. Verbs. 

Inflections. 

73. There are two classes of verbs: transitive and in- 
transitive. 

Any transitive verb may be made intransitive by adding- 
(-i) to its stem. Thus the transitive verb (dig) beeomes in- 
transitive (digi). 

Not all intransitive verbs are given with the ending (-i). 
The Wdb. gives no ending to batter 'slope inward', go, love 
'be pleased', smoulder a. o. But the verb to thaw^ transcribed 
(dhAA) in WSD., is prononnced (dhAA-i) aecording to Wdb. 
It is possible, therefore, that the Omission of (-i) in the case 
of the other verbs is due to an oversight. 

74. The endings of the different forms of the verb mostly 
agree with those of Standard English. 

The present tense ends in (s, z, 'bz) e. g. dig trans. is in 
all persons (dfgz), intrans. (diges). Bat very often the auxiliary 
to do is nsed (this is not an emphatic form as in lit. Eng.): 
(aai dl? dig; aai d'e digi). 



1) Bat in the list of literary words nsed in the dialect (Wdb.. 
p. 855 ff.) words beginning with «c, ach' are transcriJi)ed (z-sk)» 
Aecording to WSD. sketch had (zk-). Cp. also §363» 
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In the Introduction to the Wdb. Elw. adds (p. XX and 
XXI) that the ending (-vs); nsed in all persons except the 
2**^ person sing., has a frequentative meaning: Her eats {eetBs} 
too vast by half. They chairmakus (tshi^rmEkvs) nif they 
can get it i. e. work at ehairmaking. 

In N. W. Somerset and N. Devon the ending of the present 
tense is (-th). This is also nsed 'thronghont West Somerset, 
especially by old people', although there it is not the most 
nsnal form. And even in Devon and N. W. Somerset (-th) is 
beginning to be dropped in the plnral. All Elw.'s examples 
are in the 3^^ p. sing. 

75. The imperative is identieal with the infin., also for 
the verbs in (-i). 

Peenliar are the imperatives (in tv gnu) *go in"; (Ent te gu) 
'go ouf; (AAp t« kAAm) ^corne up^; (Eut t« kAAm) ^come ouf; 
(baak t« kAAm) ^come back\ 

16. Both the present participle^) (with which the gerund 
is identieal) and the past part. have the prefix (-is). Elw. says 
(WS6. p. 53) that the .pref. of the past part. is "frequently 
omitted for enphony's sake after a short vowel". Bnt on p. 58 
of that book we find («s dhii jSrd o «t ?) ^hast thou heard of it?% 
where it is omitted after long (ii). Elw. adds in a note that 
the pref. is dropped in rapid speech and that the sentenee 
deliberately uttered wonld sound («s dhii «j3rd o «t?). 

The latter rule seems more likely to be correet*). 

77. The preterite of all verbs is formed by adding (d) 
or (t), as in Standard English: 

(lai — laid — «laid) Ho lie, to lay\ 
(Eu— E«d — «-EBd) Ho have\ 
(kEtsh— kEtsht— BkEtsht) Ho catch\ 

78. Verbs ending in (d) or (t) have no ending: 

(wid — wid — Bwid) 'to weed\ 

79. After a eonsonant final d or t is lost in the dialect 
before words beginning with a cons. See §§371, 377. 



1) The ending is regnlarly (-in): for the cons. see § 889. 
Peculiar is the pronunciation (gween) 'going*. 

2) The pref. is natnrally not nsed when the past part. has 
become an adjective or is used as such. Cp. (t-wvz « d3n dzhAAb 
vAAr-n) 'it was a do7ie Job for him\ 
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Hence verbs ending in a cons. keep the ending of the 
pret. only before words beginning with a voweP). The pret. 
and past part. of (kEtsh) e. g. are (kEtsht — ^«kEtsht) if the 
foUowing Word begins with a vowel, bat (kEtsh — «kEtsh) be- 
fore a cons.*). 

80. From the riile on final d and t (§ 78 f.) it foUows 
that verbs ending in a cons. + d or t have two forms, which 
serve equally for the pret. and the present tense (but the present 
tense has its own ending, § 74). 

(wAAnt, wAAn) e. g. is the preterite of want. 
The past part. is («wAAnt, «wAAn). 
Cp. (ii wAAn t-se b-m) ^he wanted to have him% but 

(dzhsen wA Ant AAl dh« lAt) ^John wanted all the lot\ 

81. Verbs in (-n) occ. omit (d) before a vowel also: (iiv 
"Bspeen överi vaardn iiv "BgAt) %e has spent every farthing 
he has gof, 

82. Verbs like (vrsesl, zsedl, rsekn, drsetn, znaardl) are 
dis^yllabic and should always keep the ending, like the verbs 
in (-r), but in rapid speech (d) is often dropped before cons. 

83. According to Elw. all verbs ending in a cons. may 
have the ending («d) instead of (d) when they are used 
emphatically : (bEnk, bEßk-ed) Ho ba7ce\ The form is "quite 
common in the Hill district of W. Som. for verbs ending in 
J^) 9y ^ d, p, b, v". 

84. It is very difficult to account for this; there seems 
no reason why these verbs should not have (d) or (t) in the 
pret. and past part., unless the dialect of the Hill-district differs 
from that of the Vale. 

Perhaps the forms are used because before consonants 
the ending (t, d) is dropped. 

The ending (nd) seems to be specially used for intrans. 
verbs (which have -i in the infin.)^). The trans. verb. weave 
e. g. has the forms (weev) pret. (woovd) ; if intrans. the forms 
are (weevi), (woovBd). 



1) (r) is not treated as a cons. Hence ( j3rd, «j3rd) before cons. 
as well as before vowels. 

2) Occ. the cons. seeins to be lost even before vowels : at least 
WSG. p. 58 gives («w3rk aard «nSf) 'warked hard enough"; p. 59: 
(dhee-d «lAAs AAl dh-Br talz) 'they had lost all their tools\ 

3) Once (WSG. p. 25) another form occurs: (vAAlid) 'followed'. 
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85. Some yerbs, in addition to their consonantal ending^ 
have vowel-change e. g. 

(stE«! — stoold — Hstoold) Ho steaV. 
See Chapter III. 

86. The other tenses are formed by means of the same 
anxiliary verbs as in Standard English. 

TO BE. 

Present Tense. 

Affirmatiyely: Affirmatively with not: 

ai bEisn 
dhi aartn 
e 1 id-n 
ar 1 Ed-n 

wi 



Sing. 



(aii) bi 
dhi aart; rt 
ee 

ar 

wi 



Plural 



37 
dhe 



bi, 
m 



dhß 



bEisn 



Interrogatively: 
bi ai 
Sing. { «rt dhi 
ez «r 



Plural 



f 1 ^^ 
L-al bi l iv 



37 
dhß 



Interrogatively with not: 

bE^n ai, is 
art-n dhi 
Ed-n «r 

wii, as 
bE«n l jy 



Past Tense. 



Affirmatiyely: 
All persons : wez 
except : dhi wost 

dhi waz 

Interrogatively; 
All persons : wbz 
except : WBz dhi 
wart dhi 
Infinitive : bii, bi. 



Affirmatiyely with not: 
All persons : wAd-n 
except : dhi wos-n 

Interrogatively with not: 
All persons : wAAd-n. 
except : wAs-n dhi 
W8s-n dhi 

Past part. vhin, bM*). 



1) For the pronouns see §§ 134 ff. 

2) (Bbi) is used in the 'Hill district' of W. Sern., which has 
naturally preserved the dialect purer than the 'Vale districf . 
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TO HA VE. 
Present Tense. 



Affirmatively: 



Affinnatiyely with not 



Sing. 



ai V 

dhi s 



11 



ar 



Wll 



dh, V 



ai aan 
dhi ses-n 
i, e \ 
ar J ^""^ 



aath-n 



Plural! jy 

Ahee 



Interrogatively: 

All persona : «v 
except : "bs dhi 



wi 

jy 

dhe 



aan 



Interrogatively wit not: 

AU persons : aan 
except : ses-n 



Fast Tense. 
Affirmatively: Affirmatively with not: 

All persons : SBd, d All persons : sed-n 

except : dhi seds except : dhi sBds-n 

dhi ds 



Interrogatively : 

All persons : Bd 
except : Bds dhi 
Infinitive : Ei?, aav. 



Interrogatively with not: 

All persons : sed-n 
except : seds-n dhi 
Fast part. : «-Eßd. 



SHALL. 

The use of shall and tmll agrees with Standard English^. 
as spoken in the South. 

Fresent Tense. 



Affirmatively: 

All persons : shaal, shl 
except : dhi shEt 
dhi shdt 

Interrogatively : 

All persons : shaal^ shl 
except : shEt dhi 



Affirmatively with not: 

All persons : shaan 
except : dhi shEt-n 

Interrogatively with not: 

All persons: shaan 
except : shEt-n dhi 



Verbs. 



2T 



Fast tense. 



Affirmatively: 

AU persons : shaad^ shod 
except : dhi shdds 

Interrogatively: 
AU persons : shaaeJ, shad 
except : shdds dhi 



Affirmatively with noti 

AU persons : shad-n 
except : dhi shads-n 

Interrogatively with not: 
AU persons : shad-n 
except : shads-n dhi. 



WILL. 

Present Tense. 
Affirmatively: Affirmatively with not: 

All persons : wul, tsI, 1 All persons : o-n 

except : dhi wat except : dhi W9t-n 
dhiclt 



Interrogatively: 

All persons : wwl, 31, 

«1 
except : W9t dhi 

Fast 

Affirmatively : 
All persons : d 
except : dhii t 
dhii ts 

Interrogatively : 
All persons : wod 
except : wads dhi 



Interrogatively with not; 

All persons : o-n 
except : wat-n dhi 

Tense. 

Affirmatively with not: 

All persons : wdd-n 
except : dhi w9ts-n 

Interrogatively with not: 
All persons : wod-n 
except : W9ts-n dhi 



TO DO, 

Fresent Tense. 



Affirmatively^): 
All persons : d'ß 
except : dhi das 

Interrogatively : 
AU persons : dyy, d« 
except : das dhi 



Affirmatively with not: 
AU persons : do^n 
except : dhi dos-n 

Interrogatively with not: 
All persons : doon 
except : dds-n dhi 



1) See § 74. 
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Fast Tense. 

Affirmatively : Affirmatively with not: 

2fot used OS an auxiliary verb. All persons : dEd-n 

except : dhi dEds-n 

Interrogatively : Interrogatively with not: 

All persons : dEd All persons : dEd-n 

except : dEds dhi except : dEds-n 

87. Soraetimes the principal verb is inflected instead of 
the auxiliary verb. Compare e. g. (aai Iset-n nood hAt i d «gAt 
t« dyy) 'Ilet (pret.) Mm Jcnow what he had got to do'; in the 
same manner : I let 'n zeed the house to once. — I let her had 'n. 
Also with the anxiliary help : (dhn oo\ tAm aalwecz faadhßr, 
j's noOy zBr, 31p drood vn) Hhe old Tom Alway's fatherj you 
Jcnow, sivj helped to throw (i. e. feil) i^*-, also: 1 help loaded 
the cart, for / helped to load the cart. (compare : I mind help 
loading the cart, for / rememher helping to load the cart), 

IL Nouns. 

Gender. 

88. Words denoting persons have masc. or fem. gender 
(i. e. he or she is used) according to sex. But see § 89. All 
other class-nouns are masculine: 

(dhE^r nou dhi-s «tord dhB patshw. No aai aant, i-z 
Sfni krEuz) ^There now thou (thee) hast broJcen the pitcher. 
Noy I haven 't, he is only cracked\ Also (w31 nif t-ez ti zou, 
i «1 git AAn) 'well, ifit is a sow, he will get on (i. e. fat)'^). 

89. Occasionally the masc. pronoun is even used when 
referring to a woman : (Sr-z « maain g3rt strAAng maaid, ee 
eez) 'she is a very strong girl, he is\ 

90. All abstract and material nouns are neuter. 

Genitive. 

91. The genitive is formed by adding (s, z, ez) acc. to 
the same ruies as in Standard English. ' 

1) But Wdb. s. V. harren : (wwl jy wAArn «r baarin?) 'Will 
you Warrant her (i. e. the cow) barren?\ 
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92. The periphrastic form with of is sometimes used for 
persona also. In that case howevcr it implies inferiority or 
disrespect: (dh'e iaadhiir o 'Bn). 

Proper names cannot take the form with of. Alwaya 
(dzhaaks eed) 'JacVs head\ 

Plural. 

93. The plural is formed by adding (s, z, ez) to the 
«ing.: (raat, raats) Waf\ (pee, p66z) ^pea\ (röb, robz) WiV\ 
(fE-Bs, fE-Bsez) yace\ 

94. Nouns ending in stressed (1) have (z): (v^al, vaalz) 
yooZ'. But if the (1) is unstressed the plur. takes (s): (»nvol, 
senvals) 'handfuV. 

95. Nouns ending in a hissing-sound + f or fc take (ez): 
(vrAAst, vrAAstez) 'f^osf; (kaask, kaaskez) 'cask\ The latter 
however also has a plur. (kaasez); from the sing, (kaas), as^ 
the Word is pronouneed before a cons. 

96. Nouns in -f and -fe which in Standard English have 
a plur. in -ves {calf, life etc.) have levcUcd their forms in 
the dialect: those in If under (-If), the others under (v). 

97. Nouns ending in a long vowel or a diphthong + (th) 
do not voiee their final cons. and have consequently (s). Only^ 
words in (-aath) have a plur. (-aaz) by the side of (-aaths). 

98. Nouns in st have sometimes a double plural ending: 

(biBst); plur. (bi^stez, bi«stezez) 'beecsf; 
(brist); „ (brist ez, bristezez) T>reasf; 
(krist); „ (kristez, kristezez) ^cruM^; 
(vöist); jf (vöistez, voistezez) 'fisf. 

99. This double plural is also often used with eollectives^ 
that have a plural form: 

(baiis); plur. (b31isez) 'bellows'; 
(brsendis); ^ (brsendisez) 'brandees*; 
(tAngz); „ (tAngzez) Hong8\ 
Also (stEpsez) 'pair of stepsy step-ladder*. 

100. It seems that the double plural is specially used 
where the Single ending denotes a eollective f. i. (bristez^ 
voistez), perhaps also (bit^stez). 

Cp. (belQsdz, gabsaz, stepsaz) in the dialect of Windhill 
(Wright § 338). 
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101. Of other plural-endings there are only a few rem- 
nants. 

(-n) is still used in (A Aksn) ^oxerC ^) ; (tsholBrn) ^children^ ; 
(vrEksn) Wu8hes\ Moreover (tshikin) is considered as a plur. : 
hence the sing, (tshik). 

102. Obsolete are (9in)'e^e«'; (shyn)'«Ä0CÄ'; (oozn) 'Äo«c', 
(aksn) 'ashes*, 

103. (-r) is only found in (tsholw), which is the pure 
<lialect form; (tshdlniii) is an adaptation of the Standard form 
;and used by "people of some education". 

104. Of the old mutation-plurals the following are left*): 
mE^n, plur. me^n; Sm^n, plur. wwmin. 

mduz, „ m9is; taadh, „ te^dh. 
lous 1 vat, „ vit. 

lEus J " ^*®' gaaz, „ giiz. 

Nouns of measure. 

105. Nouns denoting a measure are used in the sing, 
^fter numerals: 

(wAAn t« neen pEun) 'one to nine pounds'. 

106. But if these nouns are used as "ordinary words" 
(i. e. not as numerals) they take the plur. form: 

(aai-v «ziid 3ndidz o-m) 'I have seen hundreds of them\ 

(t-1 kAAs skoorz u pEunz) 'It will cost scores ofpounds*. 

(«r wAd-n 3ni b« dri un twccnti j3r ool, hÄn i döid; bßd 

'Br bon maarid Bgi^n «z j3rz) 'she was but twenty-three years 

old when he died; but ehe has been married again for yeari. 

107. Aecording to WSG. 'nouns denoting a variable mea- 
sure' have the plural after numerals: bag means sometimes 
three bushels^ but it is also a measure of weight (a bag of 
potatoes = 160 Ibs., a bag of apples = 120 Ibs.); it is, there- 
fore, put in the plural after numerals. WSG. also instances 
firkin, but from the Wdb. we leam that firkin is not a noun 
of measure at all, but the name of 'a small keg in which 
labourers carry their daily allowance of eider'; there are *dree- 



1) Wdb. p. XLI gives oxens, not oxen as the plural, and also 
rexens. 

2) The old plural kee 'cows\ which is still found in Exm. Sc. 
(1.110) has become obsolete. 
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quart, vower-quart virkins' according to capacity. It is, there- 
fore, likely that also bag is put in the plural after numerals, 
not because it denotes "sl variable measnre', but because it is 
not feit to be a name of a measure at all. 

Compounds in -ful also take the regulär plur., no doubt 
for the same reason. 

108. Inch and month have the plur. form (önshez, mSns) 
after numerals: 

(t-w«z twSl m3ns «gAAn völ AAp) 'It was fully twelve 
months ago\ 

Collectives. 

109. Any noun may be used in the plural without the 
plur. form, if the plur. is taken in a collective sense, or even 
in a not-elearly-individual sense: 

(b mani 31'Bm bi gwaain tß dro?) ^How many elms are 
you going to fellT, 

(dhB vrAAs-l dy gaad, M tshek dh« bSd) ^The frost will 
do goodf it will check the bud8\ 

(bEud B fiiti pöip) 'About fifty pipes^^). 

(dhBr W18Z a S9it « bißs ts fEw) 'There were a great many 
bullocJcs at the fair*'^ but compare 

(av i ziid dri biBstez gwaain «lAAng?) ^Have you seen three 
oxen going alongT^). 

110. Elw. specially mentions (ship) '^Äeep'; (di'Br)'deßr'; 
(grEus) 'grou8e^\ (pE^r) ^pair*\ (pöip) ^drawing-pipe*'^ (snoip) 
^snipe* as having invariabfy the sing. form. 

Pair is a noun of measure, see §§ 105 ff. On the others 
See Chapter III §§ 464 f. 

111. Broth has always a plur. verb.*) Cp. the dialect 
of Windhill yrh^xQ porridge has always, broth frequently aplur, 
verb (Wright § 338). 



1) (t?) before numerals denotes indefiniteness. Cp. a few, a 
great many and see NED. i. v. A. adj.* 2. 

2) Also (bi-Bstezez); see §§ 98 ff. 

3) It is also preceded by few instead of Utile, Elw. Wdb. s. v. 
few says: This nse (of few before broth) seems wide-spread. See 
Brockett, Northumberland Glossary. 
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III. Acy^ctives. 

Degrees of Gomparison. 

112. All adjectives form their degrees of comparison by 
adding (-•er, -ist). 

Those ending in (-1, -m, -n) add (dw, dist). 

113. Adj. ending in (-ng) have (-ng-gw, -ng-gist). When 
-ng is unstreßsed it becomes (-n) and these adj. compare regularly. 

Cp. (lAAng, lAAng-g«r, lAAng-gist) 'long\ 
(kEtshin, kEtshmi?r, kEtshinist) 'catching', 

114. Adj. in-w^ form their superl. by changing -wHnto (-ns): 
(dhB Sliguns klooz) *the most elegant clothe8\ 

115. More and most (mw^Vy mais) are sometimes used, 
but only pleonastically: 

(muBr aendiur) ^kandier \ (muis f^alishis) 'most fooli$h\ 

116. Irregulär are the degrees of comparison of (gaad, 
bsedr; bsest); (bEud-, wos, W9s«r; wast, wQstist); (mAtsh, moni; 
mntsr; muis, mAAs). 

Material Adjectives. 

117. Material adj. are "almost invariably" formed from 
nouns by adding (-n, -en): 

(tamurn ap) 'wooden hoop*'^ (glaasen dzhSg) 'glass jug*\ 
(wßctn breßd) 'wheaten bread\ 

118. Nouns in (-n, -m) have the suffix (-in): 

(aiBmin kAAfin) 'elm coffin'^ (öiBrnin beed-stecd) Hron bed- 
stead*. 

TV. Adverbs. 

119. Adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding (-bik). 
Also lively forms an adv.: (laivlibik). The same for 

other adj. in 4y, see § 121. 

120. Sometimes the suffix is sepai'ated from its stem by 
the verbwhich is qualified by the adv.: (dhce-v « pSrdi nm 
Bdyyd laik) ^They have pretty nearly done^. 

Comparison. 

. 121. The Suffixes are (-«r, -is), which are added before 
the ending (-bik): 

(AArdMibik, AArdvrlivrlaik, AArdnrH-isldik^). 

1) Compare (bS^d ooi laik) 'badly off\ 
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122. More and most are often added pleonastically. 
See § 115. 

V. Numerais. 

123. The forms of the nnmerals are as foUows: 
Cardinais. Ordinals. 

wAAn, w»n ...... fas(t) 

ty BSBkvn 

dri thSrd 

vau«r fan«rth 

Vßev, v8iv fiith 

ziks zEkst 

zsebm zsebmt 

aait ait-th 

neevL u^^nth 

teen teenih 

Isßbm Isßbmth 

twaiv twaith 

dhSrtin dhSrtinth 

vu«rtin yuisrtinth 

viiftin viiftinth 

zikstin zikstinth 

zffibmtin zsebmtinth 

aaitin aaitinth 

n^ßntin n^^ntinth 

twßenti twe^ntitith; 

21 (wAn «n tweenti) etc. Never twenty-one. 30 (tharti); 
40 farti, fAArti; 50 fiiti; 60 (sEksti); 70 (zaebrnti); 80 (aaiti); 
90 (neenti); 100 (andid); 101 (andid-n wAAn) etc.; 1000 
(thonzn, dhouzn); 1000000 (maij«n). 

The ordinals from 20 — 100 are formed by adding (-irth) ; 
from hundred to million (-th) is added. 

124. Remarkable are: 

(lAAng andid) = 120; and the use of (skoor) = 20. Cp. 
(skoor-n aaf) or (skoor-n teev) = 30; (ty skoor) = 40 etc. 

125. Fractions: 

^ = « aaf; i = (« kwAArt-er). 
j = (wAn pEvrt Ent « dri). 
I = (ty pEwts Ent b dri). 

Bonner Beltr. s. Anglistik. Heft 18. 3 
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^ = (wAn pE«rt Eut b vau«r). 

f = (dri pEßrts Eut b vau«r), 
never (dri kwAArtßrz) which would mean three quarters (of 
an apple etc.)- 

VI. Articles. 

126. The indefinite article is (b), also before vowels. 

127. The definite article is (dh«) before cons., (dh) before 
vowels. üsed emphatically it is (dhde). ^To the* becomes (t) 
before a vowel, (t«) before a cons. : (in t-Euz) Hnto the hause^'j 
(tB fE«r) 'at the fair\ 

128. The def. art. is always used before proper names 
qualified by an adj.: tha young Josy Heaffield (Exm. Scold. 
line 13); the young Dick Vrogwill (ib. line 31); in a note to 
these lines Elworthy says that the art. is still used here. 

VII. Pronouns. 
Demonstrative Pronouns. 

129. There are two classes of demonstrative pron. Elw. 
distinguishes them as definite and indefinite. The def. forms 
are used before class-nouns, the indef . forms before other nonns. 
But see § 133. 

130. The forms of Hhis^ are as foUows: 

Singular Plural 

Definite Indefinite 

«z, z, Es isz, z, s 

dhivz dhds dhe^^jSr 

dhi^zjllr dhdsjSr dhaaagSr 

dhivzhjSr dhdshjSr 

131. The forms of *thaf are as follows: 

Singular Plural 

Definite Indefinite 

dhtk, dhikdhEvr dhat dhee 

dhiki, dhikidhEvr dhatdhEvr dheedhEw^). 



1) WSD. p. 23 gives (dhu^z), which is probably a dialectal 
pronunciation of literary t?io8e. 



Prononns. d& 

132. (vz) ^) is nsed before nouns denoting time, to show 
that the period extends to the present. Hence it is used when 
the verb is in the perfect tense: (aai aan «ziid-n «z wik) T 
Aave not seen him for a wee¥ literally 'tbis week'*). 

133. When 'thi8% Hhaf are used, not as demonstratives 
but to refer to something mentioned before, or to be mentioned 
in the same sentence (dhds, dhat, dhat-dhE^r), are also nsed 
before class-nouns: 

(aav i ziid dhatdbE'er neev o main?) *Have you seen that 
Jcnife of mineT 

(yyz AAs ez dhat?) "^Whose horse is that?\ 

(jyz baats ez dhat?) ^Whose boots are those?\ 

(ez dhaidhEw jo^r tsholvrn?) ^Are those your childrenT. ' 

Personal Prononns. 

134. The personal prononns have varying forms. 
The nominatiye has four: 

1. emphatie as the snbject of a sentence. 

2. unemphatic idem. 

3. in interrogative sentences'); when two forms are 
given, the seeond is nsed in questions, repeating the 
snbject (e. g. I am going, am I not?). 

4. 'nnconnected' i. e. absolute. 

135. The objective has two forms: 

1. unemphatic^ the usual form. 

2. emphatie, used after prepositions. 

136. The forms are 

FIRST PERSON. 
Singular Plural 

1. aai, aa 1. wii 

2. ai, a, '\s 2. wi 

3. «r, is 3. i5s; «r, is 

4. mi 4. 3s 



Nomin. 



1) The pronunciation (Es) occurs in WSD. p. 15. 

2) («z) is not used when 'this week% 'this year* etc. mean *the 
^current toeek, year\ Cp. (aai aan vziid-n dhivz wik) 'I have not seen 
Tum this week' i. e. since Sunday; (mEvs bi tarbl pleenti di j3r) 
'Äcoms are very plentiful this year', 

3) In interrogative sentences the forms under n® 2 may also 
be used. 
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Object. 



1. mi, mv 

2. mi, aai 



1. «8, 8 

2. wi, a». 



Nomin. 



SECOND PERSON. 
Singular Plural 

1. dhii 1. jy,j«, i 

2. dhi 2. i, jy. 

3. dhi 3. i ; i, vr 

4. dhii 4. jy 

1. i 

'^' jy. 



f 1. dhi, dh« 

^*j*"=*- i 2. dhii 



Nomin. 



THIRD PERSON. 




Singular 




Plonü 


Masc. Fem. 


Nent. 




1. ii, ee 3r 


-') 


dhe 


2. i, «, « 

3. «, «r 


Br, « 


t, Bt 


dh« 
«m 


4. ii ar 


-0 


dhe 


1. CD, D, m vr 


«t 


VIII, m 


2. ii 


shii 


-') 


dh« 



Object. 

137. Instances: 

a) Nominative. 1. 2. (aal git-n vAAr-i, ai wal) ('/' llget 
it for youj I toüV. 

3. (aai kn seb-m, kaan is?) V can have it, cannot 1.7 \ 
(bi gwaain, bEnn is?). '/ am going^ am I not?^; 

(k99d-n dy Bt, kaadn Br?) ^One could not do it, could 
not oneT 

(shl Br zeen vAAr-n?) ^Shäll 1 send for itT\ (masnjBr 
guu? 'Must not I go? 

4. (t-wAAd-n mi, t-wBz ii) ^It was not I, it was he\ 

b) Objective. 1. (gi bu bz mBni) ^GUve him his money\ 

2. (ar dedn ze noBrt tB ii) ^She did not say anything to 
him\ (Br gid-n tB shii) ^She gave it to her\ 

138. The objective (aai) is rarely ased: (gi aai dhtk) 
*GHve me that\ 



1) The emphasis is always thrown on the preposition or the verb^ 
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Possessive Pronouns. 

139. The possessive pronouns have two forms, one em- 
phatic, the other unempbatic. Tbe forms are 

FIRST PERSON. SECOND PERSON. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

emph.: mai auw dhai Jo«r, jy 

unemph.: mi, mi .... dbi, dhi jvr, i. 

THIRD PERSON. 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. fem. 

emph.: iz 3r dhE^r 

unemph.: ez, s, z ^r dh^r. 

140. In the Exmoor district (also in North-Devon) the 
«nemphatic forms of the first and second person are oeeasion- 
ally (m«, dh«). 

141. The absolute possessives are main; dhain; iz, 3rz; 
^uHrz; jowz; dhEvrz. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

142. The interrogative pronouns are (y) 'toho^ whom*; 
{witsh) 'tohich^'^ (wAAt, hAt) ^what\ 

Reflexive Pronouns. 

143. The reflexive pronouns are Compounds of the 
possessives and (z31), plur. (z31z). 

The forms are therefore 
emph.: maiz31 p. au«rz31z dhaiz31 p. jom*z31z 
unemph. : miz31 ' vrzSlz dhiz31 ' ji?rz31z. 

emph.: iizz31 3rz31 dhEBrz31z 

unemph.: ezz31 «rz31 ' dhvrz31z. 

144. Occasionally the plural ends in (z31). 

Relative Pronouns. 

145. The relative pronouns are (dh^t), (wAt, hAt)^). 

146. (wAt) is used for lit. whOj which^ that* (dht?t) may 
always be used for (wAt), i. e. also in continuative clauses. 

1) In 'I do not know which it is' (doouo witsh t-eez) which is 
of course not a rel. pron. 
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The possessive whose is never used and replaced by a 
different construction, e. g. the man whose hause was burnt 
Uvea here : (dhn mEvn wAt «d BgA^t ez Euz «bSrnd d« luv jSrX 

Indefinite Prononns. 

147. None is (nutin). 

No is (n3dh«r) before sing, class-nonns, (no) in all other 
eases. 

148. In the same way any is (3dhvr) before sing, dass- 
nouns, in all other cases (ani). 

149. Instances: (n3dhBr kovt; nSdhvr be^d); bnt {no 
wAAdr; no zaalt ; no shyyz). (ses vziid Sdhvr kEa kAAmin AAn?) 
*Have you seen any cow Coming onV. (deds mit ani ship?) 
woald refer to the plar., (3dhcr ship) to the sing. 

150. Enongh is (vn3f, Bn99). The latter foim is osed 
when foUowing the word it qaalifies^ e. g. (meet «n^a) and when 
nsed substantively. 



CHAPTER IL 

The ME. equivalents of the present vowels 

and diphthongs. 



(SB) 

151. (ffi) is fonnd for 

1. ME. SiiAbner^)^ cabbage navigate, namy, savage^ 
fathom, marsh, hast, cat, slate, scad, addle, saddle, barrow, 
marroW; can, fan, van, tvanj swauj band, sand, land, brand, 
stand, Strand, plant, want^ brandise, Candlemas, handle, flannel, 
Spaniel, scandal, portmanteau, haunch, plank, stanch, danger, 
(arch)angel, flange, stranger, fancical, flag, hawthorn^ baggage, 
angry, fang, hang, thank, pantj handkerchief, flank, angle, 
new-fangled, jangle, mangle, tangle. ^ 

Also in maJce?, torestle? 

2. ME. e : except, September, left, eleven, seven, seventy, 
fether, earth, weather, methodisty bless, gness, less, mess, yes, 
dress, press, distress, cess, prineess, assess, lesson, present, best, 
nest, west, rest, test, {in)dige8tiony yest, fester, inquest, edge, 
hedge, hedger, ledge, sedge, sledge, dredge, Stretch, feteh, settle, 
setter, better, bet, let, wet, whet, indebted, letter, retinae, lettuee, 
reticule, already, Frederick, drench, French, stenchy trench, 
wreueh, ceiery, neck, peck, wreck, freckle, specnlate, necklace, 
reckon, second, affected, correct, breakfast, election, lecture, 
next, text, vex, beg(gar), keg, peg. 

3. ME. ^, later 6 : leave, breath, death, breadth, threat(en), 
spread, thread. 

4. ME. e varying with i : sprinkle, spiL 

5. ME. i in Nicholas, thistle. 



1) The Italic type refers to the Glossary (see Ihtroduction p. 4). 
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6. ME. ai in says, said. 

7. ME. Oy which may have resalted from older ö : stop, 
knot(ted), plot, rob, robin, rod. 

8. ME. a? : scud, amongst. 

9. In one. 

(aa). 

152. (aa) is found for 

1. ME. a : ah, baa, cap, captain, capital, rapid, flap-dock, 
hoard-apples, champ, lamb, shambling, ambergris, damn, amerij 
Champion, staff, lath, after, carpentry, snaffie, have, slaver, 
cravat, traverse, clavel, hathe^ father, clash, dash, gash, iash, 
sash, smash, trash, harsh, gas, passage, past, fast, vast, blast, 
last, mast, ghastly, cast, pastare, flask, task, bat, fat, hat, 
latter-end, mat, rat, sprat, mattrass, anatomy, annt, chance, 
dance, lance, cannot, have not (has not), advantage, all, ball, 
fall, small, wall, crawl, sqnall, scrawl, Alfred, bald, malt, 
maltster, salter, halter, calf, half, valve, cavalry, parlour, hazel, 
false, ballot, palace, salad, mallow, shallow, tallow, yalet, valae, 
gallopers, mallard, ear, snarl, warm, hard, armpit, areh, fashion- 
able, architect, massacred, pareel, parsnip, arsenie, art, article, 
Card, gaard, cart, dart, marble, market, artist, carcase, character, 
carraway-seed, carry, arable, parable, harvest^ arrow, farrow, 
sparrow, back, clack, crack, slack, track, tract, pack, sack, 
contract, active, actuallyy hackney, bracket, jacket, racket, 
fag, faggot. Also in farewell, slatey wrestle; stretcher? 

2. ME. e before r + cons. : herb, verb, saperb, serpent, 
vermifiy farmer, barm, sermon, serve, servant, nerve, reserve, 
starve, observe, oää, neshy flesh, serge, verge, clergy, mercy, 
parson, mercer, search, certain, partridge, open-hearted, spec- 
tacles, heart, fart, yard, verdigris, farthing, farther, far, con- 
cerning, yearling, errand, harrow; also in eamest, leam(ing). 

3. ME. eifresh, refreshment, ejectment; also in beeile? 
aee 4. 

4. ME. i : hit, auricola, beetle 'mallet*, (slaat) 'strike*^). 

5. ME. : loft, doth, plot, rot, trot, dod^ plod, knock. 

6. ME. n in farrow. 



1) See the Glossary s. v. slat. 
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7. ME. au : saw, sawpit, sawyer, safe, safety, drawed 
(pret. of draw), jaundice, sauce, saucy, tea-sancer. 

8. ME. ou : broughtf daughter. 

9. In faith, dato. 

(a). 

153. (a) is found for 

1. ME. a : hap, happen, flap, flap-dock, rap, clap, snap, 
slap, scrap, trap, wrap, gap^ perhaps, clasp, hasp, ramble, 
emmetf scramble, famiiy, damage; chamois, camel^ scaffold^ 
snaffle, navigate, gravel, travel, thatch, clat, catkins, Satarday, 
Candlemas, ancient, angel, call, gall; gallow, sallow, balance, 
ballard, aloes, guarantee, farrier, paddocJc, farrow, marriage, 
argue, attack, fact, fsLGiorjyquacJcy ask, ashes, traction, attraction, 
fraction, fractious, cackle, tackle, sacrament, maggot, bayanety 
Waggon, entanglement. Also in navely gape. 

2. ME. a, varying with e : 8tep, tvretched, vetchesy 
threshold. 

3. ME. e : digested. 

4. ME. i : knitchy spittle. 

5. ME. : crop, drop, strop, clot, plot, rotted, Molly, 
morrow, forty. 

6. In dato. 

(E). 

154. (E) is found for 

1. ME. i : drift, sift, shifter, stiff, difference, pith, hitber, 
thither, wbitber, miss, amiss, lithesome, cistern, list, mist, 
misimst, sister, fidgit, fit, teat, bitter, litter, victnals, width, 
midst, did, 't is not, fiint, hint, mint, iint, stint, clench, pyramid, 
wilt, prick, pickle, prickle, trickle, Nicholas, liquid, fix, mix, 
betwixt, sixtb, ping. 

2. ME. e or shortened e : deceptive, heifer, clefted, eleven, 
heaven, devil, seven, empty, temperance, hearth, heath, worth; 
wreath, molest, cess, hearse, worst, fledged, fret, heat, sweat, 
meddle, forehead, tenant, tenon, tfolky eel, forbear, breakfast, 
object, project. Also in touchy, 

3. ME. e or a : gather, caichy aslanty shalty axe, wax, flax. 

4. ME. a : rafter; a or ä? in maJce, paiienty plaster \ 
ME. au in draught. 
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5. ME. ai : says, Said. 

6. ME. o : clot, dot; ME. ö in oats. 

7. ME. n or ü : dull, dowlas, sknlk, snltry, mnltitude^ 
vulgär. 

8. In sieft. 

The Wdb. gives (e) in eft. 

(ee), 

155. {ee) is found for 

1. ME. e 

a) where all OE. dialects had se or €a : flea^ leap, dream, 
scream, stream, steam, Seaman, leave, wreath, tease, east, least, 
eaeh, bleaeh, reach, teach, neatherd, seat, wheat, bread, head, 
dead, lead, mislead, mean, means. 

b) where in OE. the westsaxon dialects had ab, the 
non-ws. nsually e : sieep, evening, cleave, breathe, leech, speech, 
Street, dread, read, bleäk 'to bleat*. 

2. ME. ^, corresponding with OE. e and with French e, 
ei and ai : idea, pea, plea, tea, cream, ream, even, heave, 
weave, receive, cease, decease, feast, deeency, deeent, grease, 
lease, peaee, ease, please, seize, reason, season, treason, desert s., 
leash, seizure, breach, peach, preaeh, feature, alledge, eat, meat, 
neat, complete, eheat, meter, deeeit, receipt, bead, inobedientf 
bedstead, tread> glean, wean, mean adj., hyena, ceiling, speak, 
equal, seeret, eager, agreeable. 

For (ee) in prefixes see Ch. III § 397. 

3. ME. e : bee, flee, he, fever, believe, teeth, priest, 
beseech, heedless, forbid, reel. 

4. ME. e 

a) before -d, -nd, -nt, -ns : den, men, bend^ spend, sent, 
spent, fence, sense. Also in end. 

b) in hem, bemp, tempt, bed(ding), wed(ding), present, 
egg, crease. 

5. ME. i or e : evil, these. 

6. ME. i 

a) in the combination -ight : light, night, fight, sight, 
slight, benighted, lightning. 

b) in toithy is, ehina, blind, pig. 

7. ME. I in dive, drive, five, knife, ambergris, verdigris, 
nice, lies, size, bite, liniug, nine. 
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8. ME. ai, ei in day, lay, say, way, away, rnnaway, they^ 
plaintiff. 

9. In lea, sleighy haver, Tcey, quoin, wedky reap s. 

(ii). 

156. (ii) is found for 

1. ME. e (OE. e, eo, also where ws. had le. y) : be, fee, 
free, gee, he, me, see, three, fly s. and v., depth, agreement, 
thon hast (i. e. thee 'st), fleece, beestings, freeze, geese, reed, 
agreed, bid, forbid, smeech, 

2. ME. e or e : sheaf, sheath, 

3. ME. f : deaf, leaf, heanty skred, sneady steen. 
ME. ^ : imftead. 

4. ME. 6 : teen, end, butt-end, latter-end, cresses. 

5. ME. i : hip, hymn, implement, if, stiffeny gifted, cliff, 
forgive, live, sieve, fifth, dish, fish, wish, kiss, grist, bis, bitch, 
ditch, iteh, rieh, pitch, pitchy, stitch, couchy witch, kit, skit, 
wit, writ, Splitter, acquittance, cud, eyelid, little, widow, thin, 
kin, sin, bin, chin, fin, shin, skin, pin, spiu, tin, twin, into^ 
wind, kindred, hinder, window, inland, hingey hill. 

6. ME. I : stifte, oblige, shine, niee. 

(i). 

157. (i) is found for 

1. ME. e : be, ye, keep(er), deep, sweep, neap, thief, 
peaee, feet, fieet, sweet, sheet, speed. Also smeech. 

2. ME. e or e : sheep, cheap. 

3. ME. I : heap. 

4. ME. i : winter, screeeh, which, knitch, grist, impudent, 
impudencey inkling. Also in night, meeeher. 

5. ME. I : white, kite, alike, peep. 

(AA). 

158. (AA) is found for 

1. ME. : pop, prop, slop, sop, top, gob, Job, mob, knob, 
fob, Bob, slobber, from, comical, compass, Compound, comfort, 
doff, eoffee, offal, office, coffin, unprofitable, moth, broth, dross, 
lose, lost, toss, cross, gloss, gross, frost, post, lodge, cot, dot, 
Spot, scot, blot, slot, snot, pot, rot, nod, God, odd, pod, bond, 
pond, honest, con- (in contract, contrary etc.), loll, noddhy 
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follow, hollow, choUer 'jaw*, collar, scholar, solid, frolick, 
or, for, fork, horse, former, hörnet, torture, morsel, orchard, 
orgaD, boiTow, sorry, horrid, forrage, oracle, crock, flock, 
smock, locket, pocket, rocket, socket, fox, dog, frog, long, 
song, prong, wrong. Also in bottle, («vAAt) Tetched'. 

2. ME. 9, shortened to o : soft, mother, blossom, rod, shot. 

3. ME. ö, 6, which in many cases were clearly first 
shortened to o : lo, no, blow, crow, flow, low, owe, eaves, 
proper, loth, froth, most, almost, poach{er), roast, groat, bot, 
inroad, only, ago, coal, lord, borer. Also in once, one, 

4. ME. or ou : though, ought, sloth, forty, fortnight. 

5. ME. a : hurrah, swap, wasp, chaps, slab, squab, wam- 
locks, wamble, wash, was, gas, tassel, squat, wad, water, mange(r), 
mangy, all, wind-fall, false, hazel^ alder, always. Albert, balk, 
wallet, wallowy swarm, ahnanac, sward, reward, ward, lard^ 
quarry. 

Also ME. a in wedge, wench, bennet, quarrel, wart; 
prongy persuade. 

6. ME. au : raw, strew, thaw, awful, awl, navel, gravely 
hauler, faucet, fawn(ing), laarel, awkward. 

7. ME. u : up-, upper-hand, puppet, corruption, come, 
some, encumbrance, un-, unto, scrunch. 

(A). 

159. (A) is found for 

1. ME. : propagate, pebble, though, noddle, nonplush, 
bottom, follow, PoUy, volume, abear, model, sorrel, fork, north- 
ward, Ornament; fortune, hogshead ^), occupy, thong, wrong, rank. 

2. ME. ö : rode; ME. o : other, must. 

3. ME. a : 't was not, quart, when. 

4. ME u : supper, comes, rummage, some-, nummit, much. 

(oo). 

160. {oo) represents 

1. ME. ö, 6 and 6 : go, wo, foe, creep, open, opening, 
open-hearted, nöbody^ comb, clomb, homestead. loaf, cloven, 
Oven, woven, oval^ Shrovetide, most, notice, encroachment, 
odious, stone, whole, fole, stole, sole, old, bold, cold, fold, 



1) For (o) in hogshead see p. 9. 
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hold; freehold, smouMer^ meid, nphold; scold^ sold, told^ bolos, 

police^ toker. 

Also in know, snow, low, throw, blown, bow, elbow; 

and in then, 

2. ME. : off, soldier, folk, yolk^ lock. 
Also in troDgh, coalter. 

3. ME. o : moory, stir. 

4. ME. an : straw, soul. 

5. ME. eu : ewe, hew, seto. 

6. In hoe. 

(0). 

161. (o) is found for 

1. ME. ö and ö : then, rope, Pope, hope, mope, creep, 
slope, clothes, mote, whole. 

2. ME. : folks. 

In the Wdb. hope and mope do not ocenr; all the others 
are there transcribed with {oo), exeept mote (mavt, mo«t), 
clothes (tlaadhcrz). See § 27. 

(oo). 

162. (oo) is found for 

1. ME. \ and ^ : snow, know, no, loth, coal, tore, before, 
foreland, sycamore, story. 

2. ME. u : furrow. 

On this sound see §23. The Glossary gives the trän- 
scription used in the Wdb. 

(yy)- 

163. (yy) is found for 

1. ME. ü : view, glue, pew, spue, crew, Sue, stew, stupid, 
cube, tnbe, dubions, sprnce, produce, nnisance, nse, abnse, 
refuse, amuse, usual, dispute, suit, flute, fruit, eruel, min. 

2. ME. eu : blew, Jew, new, few, row s., shrew, ene, lee 
(lew), letoth, deuce, Tuesday. 

3. ME. ö : do, domenty shoe, to, too, into, row v., roof , rase. 
Also twOy who, whose, 

ME. ö from older eo in moss. 

4. ME. u : throngh, tnne, conrt. 

5. Early ME öh, ü(h): enough, slough. 

6. In drivdler. 
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(99). 

164. (99) is foand for 

1. ME. ö: hoop, booby, loom, bloom, groom, broom, proof, 
prove, booth, tootb, ooze, goose, choose, boot, foot, moot, root, 
mood, shod, brood, stood, goods, forenoon, mooD, soon, spoon. 
Also in womhy tohose, swoon; bothf comby those. 

2. ME. öa : you. 

3. ME. ü : coop, droop, stoop, room, crumb, boose, moult, 

4. ME, ü or u : loop, troop, whoop, loo, rendez-vous, 
«nckoo, pushy bushel, couchy gouge, butcbery^ coald, dragoon, 
coursC; coarse. Also in enough, slough. 

5. ME. u : above, youth, puss, wood, wooUy, harrah, 
would, sboald. ME. -a or -ah in through. 

6. ME. ü : dne, abnse, huge, pnre^ stupid. 

7. ME. -wi- : dwindhf twinge. 

8. In azew; beau. 

(y)- 

165. (y) is found for 

1. ME. ö : stceep. 

2. ME. ü : duke. 
See § 31. 

W. 

166. (a) is found for 

1. ME. ö : sooner, fool, pool, school, spool, stool, tool, 
book, Cook, look, took, hook(ed), crook(ed), rook^). 

2. ME. u : bull, füll, -ful, pull, wool, suck. 

3. ME. ü : future. Also in rule, mule. 

(9). 

167. (a) is the sign for the different Symbols used by 
Elworthy in bis lists 28, 30 Part I, 30 Part II, 30 Part III (WSD. 
p. 57—60). See also Ch. I §§ 32—35. 

(9) represents 

1. ME. i : Chip, sip, ship, driblet, nimble, thimble, timber, 
simper, simple, timid (list 30 P. I) ; lip, dip, clip, rip, strip, 
drip, nip, pip, slip, snip, tip, trip, seripture, nipple, cripple, 
crisp, bib, glib, nib, rib, crib, tib, squib, scribble, swim, lim, 



1) To these WSG. adds cool, foot, hoop. 



J 
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slim, rim, prim, trini, grim, brim, winnow, whim, climb, limp, 
crimp, shrimp, limber (30 P. II); winnowing, whip, wimple, 
wimble, women (30 P. III); dimmety giver, slüver, skewer, 
Uver, quiver, deliver (list 28); shrivel, swivel, civil (30 P. II), 
smith (30 P. II); mist, miss (28); whisper, whist (30 P. I); fit, 
pit, teat, titter, spit(ter), sqnint, plioth, aslant (28); pitch^ spitter, 
middle, finch, inch, pinch, finish (30 P. II); frill, shrill, sill, 
jilt, miUer, billet, billow (30 P. I) ; gilt, milt, hilt, spilt, quilt, 
filter, guilty, built, guilt, tilt, tilth, gild, filth, milch, pilchard, 
silver; film, Shilling, billiards, pillage, pillar^ pillowed (30 P. II); 
will, silk, milk, pilgrimage, filbert, village, willow, pyramid 
(30 P. III), pit-hole. 

2. ME. e, occasionally i?; (the vowel may originally have 
been long) : bramble, chimney, tremble, February (30 P. I); 
depth, limp; pepper, stem, seem, member, September, November, 
remembrance, limp, blemish (30 P. II); ever, however, never, 
sever, heat (28); cellar (30 P. I); pilfer (30 P. II); field-fare, 
(30 P. III), wreath, instead, 

3. ME. a : Chamber (30 P. I), ashamed, (30 P. II). 

4. ME. o : doth, good-now, coolly (30 P. II). 
WS6. gives cool with (a). 

5. ME. ö : goap (30 P. I). 

6. ME. 0, earlier ö : poplar (30 P. II). 

7. ME. n : crupper (30 P. II); worthless, trust (28); flush, 
trowel (30 P. I). 

168. (i) ig fonnd for 

1. ME. i : give, flip, flippant, imot, deliverance, withe, 
enlist, scisBorS; basiness, sit, 't is not, beetle, fiddle, guinea, 
minnow, cinder, since, sinew, filmy, birthday, thick, shriek, 
qnickness, strict, fixed, ttoeak, week, creeJc, wickednesS; liquo- 
rice, vicarage, liquor, thicket, wicket, beaker, brütUy dig, fig, 
rig, ignorance, figure, cling, sling, sing, thing, wring, ping, 
toincCj winchj shingles, ringlet, jingle, Single, singniar, finger. 

2. ME. i or e : fledged, get, forget, seil, shell. 

3. ME. I : alikej striJce. 

4. ME. e : leper, leopard, sceptre, treble, lernen, ever, 
reverence, ehest, desk, vegetables, jet, net, set, nettle, kettle, 
settle, Fred, pedlar, treadle, pedigree, sediment, steady, bench, 
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pension, fennel, penitent, many^ geld, seldom, shelf, j^Uy? cellar, 
mellow, kersey. See 7. 

5. ME. e : believe, breast, beecb, smeech, bleed, been, 
wheel, meek; seek, sick. In some words the ME. sound may 
have been shortened. 

6. ME. ~ or e : sheep, shepherd, seeding, riddle, steel; 
cheek, beacon. 

7. ME. ^, e (occasionally shortened) : treasnre, measare- 
ment; heat, lead s., instead, meadow, jealoas, zealons, beak, 
freak, leek. Leisure, pleasnre (like measnre) probably had 
ME. e. 

8. ME. " : brother, dost, blood(y), stud. 

9. ME. n : worse, dozen, worsted, ernst, dnst, trust, blush, 
thrush, brush, rush^ tonch, crntch, clnteh, nnt^ flntter, cnrds, 
ruriy tnn, stan, son, sun. Also rast. 

10. ME. ü : overplus, justice, just, judge, study. 

11. In against, olot, Joint y occasion, sleeJe, onion. 

169. (b) is Chief ly found in unstressed syllables, see §§ 38, 
39 and Ch. III § 405. 

WSD. also gives the sound in cliff, cleft, drift, draft, 
draught, shift, slim, stiff. 

(3). 

170. (3) is found for 

1. ME. u : shrub, double, rubbish, thumb, hunQf pump, 
suffocate, sovereign, covet, cover, covert, rusty, crusty, husband, 
buskin, cushion, put, but, bud, pudding, bündle, fundament, 
hundred, dull, cull, bullet, builock, pullet, pulley, poultry^ bulge, 
buldery ^), pulpit, f uller, für, attorney, Thursday, furthest, curve, 
tumip, fumace, wort, furlong, furlough, cursed, turf, scurf, 
thoroughbred, urn, decoy-duck, destructive, hucket, druggist, 
donJcey, drunkard, tongue, uncle; and in drag*). 

Also in butter, cutter, gutter, mutter, shutter, sputter, 
see Ch. I § 41. 



1) Cp. holderen, bulderen in Dutch; see Franck, Etymologisch 
Wdb. s. V. balderen. 

2) ME. druggen; see N£D. s. ▼. drug v. 
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2. ME. ^ : hoofy roof , move^ other, most, bosom, boot, Bhoot, 
Monday, Dnmmit, word, hoard-apples. Also in tough, haugh. 

3. ME. ^ : doughy only, choke. 

4. ME. : rob, Jobs, yon, beyond, foi^eign, forwards, 
orange. 

5. ME. a : potatOj apron. 

6. ME. e : ebb, web, rebel, temper, well, beUe, bell, smell, 
knell, spell, feil, teil, dwell, swell, elm, helmet, realm, overwhelm, 
seif; help, beleb, shelter, twelfth, feit, spelter, welter, smelter, 
wdter, health^ wealth, eise, twelve, twelfth-day, eiders, belly, 
bellowB, felloe, fellow, mellow, felon, skeleton, dregs, her», 
very; also fallow, halm^), barrow ^oanf, bark v. and & 

7. ME. a : apart, Square, thtcart. 

8. ME. i : tippet, shift, lily, chilly, villain(y), girth, borying, 
mnxy 'dirty*. 

9. ME. ü : humour, funeral, sugar. 

10. ME. e,i, n, beforer^); (the nnmber of these has become 
very large through r-transposition). Cp. terrible, ferry, ehirp, 
spirit, enrse, world; also for originally long e : ear, hear, year, 
here, and wbere. Instances of r-transposition : red, bread, great, 
rieh, fringe, creditor, brnsh, bankmpt. 

11. In (n)either] ernbers^ sJcur, 

(uu). 

171. (uu) is in WSD. given for 

1. ME. tl : music, fluent, durable. 

2. ME. ü : crumb; ME. u : above. 

3. ME. ö : go. 

The Wdb. gives (uu) only in above and go ; crumb and 
music have (ßd), whilst durable and fluent do not occur. 
On (u) see Ch. I § 44. 

(u). 

172. For (u) see § 44. 

{u). 

173. (m) is found for ME. e, i, o, u in pepper; whip; 
yolJcy yoke, suck respectively. 



1) See NED. s. v. heim, s. 3. 

2) There are so many instances that I give only a few. For 
more see the Glossary, passim. 

Bonner Beitr. e. Anglistik. Heft 18. ^ ^ 
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For otber pronanciations of suck, yoke^ yolk, see the 
Glossary. 

(aai).' 

174. (aai) is found for 

1. ME. ei, ai:aye, bay, lay, faith, gay, flay, clay, play, 
riay, mislay, splay, display, May, pay, ray, dray, array, fray, 
gray, pray, stray, way, away, sway, aim, claim, faith, raise, 
praise, stays, bait, aid, laid, maid, paid, staid, chain, deign, 
feign, piain, complain, main, pain, grain, rain, reign, fain, train, 
straiB, distrain, vain, vein, drain, sprain, rains, reins, brains,. 
grains, pains, faint, plaint, complaint, paint, saint, taint, qnaint, 
acqnaint, acquaintance, dainty, plaintiff, bailiff, railing, tailor. 
Also in mail. 

Also ME. ei before -ht : eight, straight; ME. ai from 
ei : hay. 

2. ME. a : plague, paling. 

3. ME* I : by and bye, spry, why, sigh, my; also high. 

4. In going, quoin, 

(ai). 

175. (ai) is found for 

1. ME. I : buy, bye, fie, my, pie, why, size, prize, 
gmite, eider. 

Laie ME. I from eh, ej : high, thigh, eyes, lie s. and v. 

2. ME. a before sh : dash, gash, lash, clash, rash, sash, 
gmash, trash. 

3. ME. e before sh : nesh. 

» 

(9i). 

176. (ai) is found for 

1. ME. I : lie, violet, violent, lion, fry, ripe, tripe, scribe, 
bribe, tribe, rime, diamond, cipher, fife, five, life, reive, knife, 
aUye, strive, tithe, ice, entice, mice, license, fist, thistle, advise, 
fiveS'hAllj assizes, site, writer, bronehitis, writing, abide, ride, 
glide, stride, hide, bridle, twine, spine, pint, finery, island, 
tiling, (be)like, sigh. Also in peony. 

Also ME. I from earlier eh, ej : JieigJUy highland, eye, 
die, dye, fly, drought. 

2. ME. i in the eomb. -iht : right, wright, fright, mighty. 
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3. ME. { : mind, behind, find, bind, bind, kind, rind, tind, 
-wind, (cattle-)j>en. 

4. ME. i : beeile. 

5. ME. e : beggar, begging. 

6. ME. oi : hoistf joist, point. 
Also (Ei) in coto. 

(AAi). 

177. (AAi) is found for 

1. ME. oi : coy, decoy, annoy, annoyance, voice, invoice, 
cboice, rejoice, void, Joint, point, anointed, oil, trefoil^). Also : 
<5onvey, survey. 

2. ME. ei, ai after labials : bait, wait, weigh(er), weighU 

(Ai). 

178. (Ai) occasionally occurs instead of (AAi). WSD, 
gives it in bait, wait, weigh, uoeight 

Sometimes the Wdb. gives (Ai), where WSD. had tran- 
4Bcribed the word with (AAi). See §§ 1 ff. 

Oi). 

179. (ai) is found for ME. oi preceded by a labial: boy, 
poison, boil, spoil. 

Also in good-bye. 

(Eu). 

180. (Eu) is found for ME. ü : allow, cow, how, somehow, 
-draught, about, without, go out, rut, strout, loud, cloud, shroud, 
crowd, prond, down, brown, crown, bound, hound, pound, Com- 
pound, round, around, ground, (un)sound, found, wound, count, 
«ncounter. 

Also ME. ü from older öh in plough. 

(au). 

181. (du) is found for 

1 . ME. ü : bow, allow, mouth, south, house (-hold), mouse, 
thousand, dust (-house), vouch, clout, stout, foundation, fountain. 

Also ü from earlier ug- : sow ; from earlier öh : plough. 

2. In cheWf dato. 



1) Moist is pronounced (moois). See Glossary. 
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(in). 

182. (i«) is found for 

1. ME. e : feel, field, yield, beer, dear, perBeverance. 
Also where in OE. the ws. dialeets had y : shield, steel^ 

steer, dearth, 

2. ME. e (in OE. the ws. dialeets had se, the non- ws» 
usually e) : needle, fear, afeard (GIoss. i. v. afraid), elear, abier,, 
near, sleep^ seed. 

3. ME. ^ or ^ : tear, shear, spear, leery, beard, fem, pert; 
also ME. \ in seam, beast, feast, feast, beat, leat (see Gloss^ 
i. y. leak), bead, mead, bean, elean, snead. 

4. ME. i : 111, Bill, hill, gill gnild, kill, mill, pill, spiU, 
tili, still, fill, will, Will, quill, swill, chill, wild, child ; also in 
bmld(ing), this, little, 

5. ME. a : cane, eape, escape, case, cave, arcade, eage, 
cable, eake, care, easement, gable, engagement, ehafe, chase,. 
change, shade, shame, shake, shape, share, shave. Also in 
scarce, again. 

6. In fast, la8t\ (sti^r) 'steep', skeer; sJcur, 

(E«). 

183. (Eb) is found for 

1. ME. ä : April, paper, rape, scrape, aprieot, habe, baby^ 
labour, able, ablish, ability, fable, table, fame, lame, blame^ 
flame, frame, tarne, name (less), amen, harne, safe, Davy, favour, 
Saviour^ crave, save, wave v., rathe, bathe, lathe, aee^ base,. 
dace, face, lace, place, displace, mace, paee, space, brace,. 
graee, disgrace, trace, faeia, blaze, braze, eraze, crazy, daze, 
lazy, haste, waisty hast, mast, taste, waste, page, rage, sage^ 
stage, aged, date, fate, hate, late, plate, State, mate, pate, gait^ 
rate, grate, prate, creator, nature, hatred, fade, lade, made,^ 
spade, trade, wade, potato, shady, lady, cradle, ladle, lane,. 
plane, vane, ale, bale, gale, male, tale, stale, vale, whale, sale, 
bare, blare, dare, flare, glare, bare, mare, rare, stare, tare^ 
aware, -ation (relation, Situation etc.), bake(r), ache, shake, lake, 
make(r), rake, brake, stake, namesake, wake, quake(r), naked, 
läbelf bacon, taker, acre. 

Also in grape, tape, have, masteTj slate, ränge, grange^ 
fracas. 
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2. ME. a : sap(py); sapling, balm, palm^ vat; bad, bau; 
mau; pan, hand^ Anne, part, apart. 

3. ME. e : heel, dreary, rare 'raw*. 

4. ME. ^ or e : steal, bear, swear, tear, wear; bleat, 
^ppeal; dealy heäl, meal, seal, stale s., veal, hair, queer, there, 
^ere, where and earth. Also in whether. 

5. ME. ei, ai : bau, jail, veil; air, fair, pair, stair. 

6. In real, idea-, steaJc^ creaky sneaTc, stredk. 

184. (uTj) is found for 

1. ME. ö, ö and ö : rope, soap, foam, botb, suppose, 
^host, coach, roacb, boat, vote, devote, load, road, toad, abroad, 
bone, stone, pole, goldj oar, boar, bore, more, sore, störe, story. 

Also ö in boast, coast, post, roast, toast, force, sort, sport, 
transport, board, sword, afford, forge. 

2. ME. ö : ore. 

3. ME. u : snll, court; also in eure, secure. 

Por many of tbese words the Wdb. gives other sounds, 
viz. {po) in golden, pole, bore, story; 

(ob) in load, abroad, coaeb, sore, sort. 
both (ob) and (üb) in rope, more, forth, board. 
both (ob) and (Ab) in road. 
both (yy) and (üb) in court. 
Toad, bone, sword, sport have (üb) only; the rest of 
the words is not mentioned in the Wdb. 

(OB). 

185. (ob) is found for 

1. ME. ö, d : loath, clothes, soce, close, oast, hoarse, 
post, host, dose, nose, rose, broach, brooch, poach{er), coat, 
goat, moat, note, throat, notiee, goad, toad, trod, alone, stone^ 
tone, throne, for, before, more, shore. 

Also in blowed, knowed, showed, sowe, throwed. 
ME. 6 : ford, hoard, cord, shordy port, sort. 

2. ME. ö : growed. 

3. ME. : got, forgot, trod, vagabond. 

4. In your\ (n)aught; doze; sure. 

(ob). 

186. (ob) does not oceur in the Wdb. In the list in 
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WSD. it is giveii; for knowed, blowed, crowed, score; scar* 
See §§ 23; 56. 

The Wdb. gives (A«) in vase, shordy reached. 

(aaits). 

187. (aab) is found before 1 and r^ representing 'ME, ei^ 
ai : ail; fail, flail, frail, hail; nail; pail, rail, sail, tail, veil;. 
wail, quail, aisle, prayers, stairs. Also in maä? 

m 

(oi«). 

188. (di«) oceurs before I and r, representing ME. I; i 
(also I from older ig) : pile, viol, phial, mile, file, while; mild;, 
wild; tue; iron, hire, fire, admire, entire, friar, desire, reqnire. 

Perhaps also in aisle (throngh confnsion with isle; see 
NED.); cp. the preeeding paragraph. 

(Eu«). 

189. (Eu«) is found before 1, representing ME. ü : owl^ 
bowl, growl, prowl. Also in shovel. See § 191. 

. (au«). 

190. (au«) is found before r, representing ME. ü : our^ 
hour, sour, flour, flower, tour, devour. Also in burly (ME. ü)^ 
four and pour. 

(au«). 

191. (eu«) is found before 1, representing ME. ü : foul;, 
fowl, vowel, and in shovel. See § 189. 



CHAPTER III. 

An Historical Grammar of the Dialect of 

West Somerset. 



A. Sonnds. 

I. VowelB. 

General Remarks. 

192. The dialect shares with the literary langnage most 
of the quantitative and qualitative changes that took place in 
Late 0£. and in ME. But see the foUowing paragraphs. 

193. Before -nd the gounds point to -ind, und, but -and, 
ondj just a8 in the Standard language. But (ii) in end, teen 
'kindle' (ME. tenden) shows that -end had 4 in ME. native 
words. For (ee) in end see §214. 

194. Before -nge the vowel seems to have been long in 
ME.; cp. hinge (§217). It is trne that some French words 
in -ange are given with a short (se), but that does not prove 
a ME. Short a; see § 202. 

195. The present sonnds also point to long vowels in 
ME. before -Id; cp. (iv) in field, yield; {9vs) in wild, mild^ 
see § 272. The pronunciation (guT?l) 'gold* may point to ME. 
g\ld, but see §274. 

195 b. {ddm, yym) 'womb' points to ME. 6 (see § 277), 
but in (wAAmlAAks) the vowel must have been shortened. 

195 c. Before r + consonant we find some traces of long 
ME. vowels which the Standard language does not share, viz. 
(i«) in fern, pert. We find (u«) in board, a. o. (§ 184), but 
(WS) is not a sure proof of ME. ö (see § 274). That ME. ö is 
possiblein these words is shown by other dialects e. g. that 
of Adlington (cp. Adl. §§ 20,8 and 40,8). 
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196. The dialect shows several traces of ME. long yoweb 
before -st: 

(E?) in bastej htiste, meist, taste, wcLste, raaster (§ 256), 
plaster (§ 251), waist^), 

(di) in fist, thistle (see also § 225). 

(9U, Eu) in dusty fusty. 

(uv) in boast, coast, post, roast, toast. 

The pronunciation (kriistez) 'cresses* also points to ME. 4. 
See, moreover, § 209. 

Many pronunciations which correspond to ME. short 
vowels are probably due to literary innaence, e. g. (aa) in 
blast, cast, mast [always (mE«8) 'acorn'] (t) in crust, trust, 
dust [bnt (En) in the exclnsively dialectal word dusthousel], 
see § 235; (t) in breast. Bat some of these pronunciations 
may be genuinely dialectal, for instance (AA), corresponding 
to ME. in most (but see §§ 275, 298), ahnost, roast (also m). 

ME. a. 

197. ME. a has usually become (aa) : back, taUoto etc. 
Before nasals, however, the sound seemed to Elworthy 

to be (») : can, thank etc. 

In a f ew words (aa) occnrs before nasals, see Ch. II ; in 
nearly all of them we may assnme literary inflnence. 

On the other band (se) is sometimes spoken before non- 
nasals. Other words have both (aa) and (sb) assigned to them. 
On these variations see § 16. 

198. (aa) in wrestle (see also § 204), (a) in step, threshold, 
wretch seem to point to ME. a The Variation of sß and e 
in Step, wrestle, wretched is well-known in OE. For threshold 
stretcher, also, ME. f orms with a are possible *). But the verb 
Stretch has (»). Cp. §211. 

199. The Late ME. change of e before r io a accoants 
for (aa) in herb, errand etc. ; also in spectacles and nesh where 
r was inserted. On nesh cp. § 208. 



1) (wEvs) may be a dialectal adaptation of the Standard pro- 
nuQciation, for the genuinely dialectal word is middle, 

2) Compare Standard English hatchet^ for which only forms 
with e occur in ME. texts. (Morsb. § 108 Anm. 1.) 
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200. Apron has (3); raßer (E). Both deviatians are 
dne to the following cons.; rafter is marked with an asterisk, 
on the meaning of which see § 17. Cp. (3) inpotato (§251), 
and in apart, Square, thwart etc. (§ 213). 

201. Sap(py), sapling, bälm, palm, vat, bad, ban, hand, 
Anncy pan, man, partj apart have (E«), whieh usually re- 
presents ME. a. In words like bad, ban etc.; however, the 
Yowel in Standard English is never short; the voiced consonant 
that foliows makes it half long ^). And as the dialect makes 
a yery smaii difference between long and short vowels (§§ 1 — 7), 
(se) in bad etc. might easily be taken for a long vowel. The 
dialect; however; does not know (sb se) or (EE); hence Elworthy 
heard (Ev). See also §§ 8 — 12, especially the two transcriptions 
of had, with (se) and (Ev), and § 202. 

This explanation does not account for sap with its deri- 
yations, nor for vat. Is (E*») in vat due to ä in the inflected 
forms? In the Wdb. s. v. vat Elworthy quotes 'fate, vesselle* 
from the Prompt. Parv., also 'vat, or vate' from Sherwood. 
Gompare also Standard English dale (OE. dsel). This explanation 
is also possible for some of the other words e. g. ban (in ME. 
banes occurs). 

202. Some Freuch words whose Standard pronunciation 
points to ME. a have (se) in this dialect : angel, danger, stranger , 
change (Wdb.), ränge (Wdb.); but WSD. gives {Es) ior ränge, 
grange, (iB) for change ; (se) in flange agrees with the Standard 
pronunciation. We may compare this with the Variation of 
(se) and (E'b) in hand (see § 201). In both cases the cause 
is to be found in the voiced consonant that foliows. 

203. Three native English words which in Standard English 
have (ei) are pronounced with (a) in the dialect: navel, gape, slate. 

Navel on account of its ending may have ä as well as 
ä in ME. 

For the pronunciation (gap) we may assume a ME form 
*gappen^), identical with dialectal Dutch (gapan; gapm). Bnt 



1) Hence the dialect prououDces (Ev) in pan, but (se) in pan- 
cake (psBngkivk): in the latter word the voiceless (k) prevents the 
lengthening of the preceding vowel (and consonant). Cp. Standard 
English huild, built. 

2) Does Waiker's pronunciation (gaap) point to such a form? 
Cp. his pronunciation (baad) for bade. (Storm Engl. phil. p. 370). 
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it i8 also possible that the verb has adopted ä through association 
with the noun gap. 

State with (se, aa) points to M£. sied;. 

The pronunciations (slE-Bt) and (gi«p), the latter given 
byElIis, are probably dialeetal adaptatioDs of Standard (sleit, 
geip). 

204. ME. a has been rounded by preceding labial m and 
Wj also by a following labial : mange, toash, slab etc., also in 
when M. 

Late ME. a before r, from earlier e (see § 199), aecord- 
ingly, has become (AA) in quarret, wart. 

(AA) in wenchy wedge, bennet is also a development of 
a (cp. § 198 and Morsb. § 108 Anna. 1). The rounded vowet 
of wrestle (rAAsl) may be compared with (AA) in Standard 
wrath\ in both (AA) is due to the labial articulation of r^). 

The absence of rounding in swan, wan^ want, all three 
pronounced with (se), seems to be due to the following nasal. 

205. ME. a followed by l is often represented by (AA) : 
all, fahe etc. 

(AA) in these words really represents Late ME. au. But 
in a great many words (aaj is given in spite of a following l. 
See §§ 24, 207, 302, 304. 

206. For ME. a, influenced by a following r, see § 213. 

207. (AA) also oecurs in gas, hurrah, lard, tassel; (Ab) 
in vase. (lAArd) may be explained as derived from ME. laurd 
(NED. gives such a spelling), but no such explanation is possible 
for (AA) in gas, hurrah and tassel. It is most probable, there- 
fore, that (AA) represents earlier a; see §§ 24, 205. (A«) in 
vase is, no doubt, the dialeetal form of the Standard pronun- 
ciation (vAAz), which is now obsolete. 

208. The combination -ash is pronounced (-aarsh) and 
(aish). The Wdb. gives (aarsh) only. 



1) (AA) in Standard Marlhorough is also due to the initial m. 

2) This pronunciation of r, which also explains the Alfredian 
ryht etc. (see Bülbring Elem. § 470), is by no means rare in educated 
Southern Engiish. (While preparing this for the press I find that 
prof. Bülbring has shown that r caused rounding in some Early MK 
texts (Ancren Riwie and the Southern legends) ; see Bonner Beiträge 
15 p. 111). 
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The same double pronunciation is giyen for nesh^). 
(naarsh) caDnot be due to literary influence. But (aish), also^ 
may be dialectal. The ME. forms ßeischj neta^ threische 
(Morsb. § 109 Anm. 8), also later form» (see aishey waishe in 
Gasner p. 101, 107) show that 8h often gives rise to diphthongs 
(see also Adlington §§ 21, 22, 28). 

It is possible, however, that the pronunciation (aish) is 
a dialectal adaptation of the Standard pronunciation. 

209. Fa8t s., last y., and scarce are pronounced with 
(i«). But the adjectives fast, last have (aa). This difference 
is probably due to a difference of origin. Last adj. from 
latost had a in ME. But the verb was Icestan in OE., lösten 
in ME. 

Fast adj. is derived from ME. fast. The literary pro- 
nunciation of fast s. represents ME. fast, a loan-word (see 
NED. s. y. fast s. ^). But the native 0£. form was fcesteriy 
which would become f^ste in ME., which moreover knew the 
verb festen (see NED. s. v. fasten s. and v.). 

(i«) in fast, last may therefore represent ME. q (cp. beast, 
feast, and § 169). 

On scarce see § 255. 

ME. e. 

210. ME. e has usually become (se) : edge, except, necJc, 
guess, weather etc. 

211. Instead of (se) we often find other sounds: (aa)^ 
(a), (E), (i), (0). 

In some cases we may assume a ME. form different 
from that which produced the present Standard form. See § 198. 
That such deviating ME.^ forms not only may but must be 
the correspondents of some modern pronunciations is proved 
by (AA) in wench etc. See § 204. But in other cases a 
difference of origin is unlikely. (aa), for instance, in fresh, 
refreshment, ejectment cannot be supposed to represent ME. a. 
Neither is ME. i the probable correspondent of modern (E) in 
deceptive, eleven, empty etc. What is even more convincing, 
one Word, digested, is in one place (WSD) transcribed with 
(a), in another (Wdb) with (E). 

1) Nesh may have had a in ME. (cp. Gothic hnMqus), but 
the W. Sem. forms do not prove that. 
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It is clear, therefore, that we are not jnstified in drawing 
what I may call ''historicar* condusions from all these deri- 
ations ; they are mostly diff erences of appreciation, as explained 
in § 16. 

212. In some cases this difference seems dne to a neigh- 
bouring consonant. (t), for instance, occnrs for ME. e, not ex- 
clusively but still in by far the greater number of words where 
a labial foUows or precedes. The same applies to (9) and (3). 
See also §§ 36, 37. 

Also before l we find both (9) and (3) : jelly etc. ; keimet, 
halm, fällow etc. 

213. Before r ME. e, as well as ME. i and ME. w, have 
become (3) : terrible, chirp, spirit, curse etc. etc. 

(3) in barrote 'tumulus', barJc v., smart adj., also in 
apart, thwart, Square shows that the W. Som. dialect in Late 
ME. had e in these words ^). 

214. Before -n and -n + cons. the vowel has been leng- 
thened to (ee) : den, hen, bend etc. 

This lengthening also took place in some other words, 
where the following consonant is in all cases final. We find 
(ee) in hem, hemp, tempt\ but (E) in empty, temperance. Also 
(ee) in bed(ding), wed{ding), but (se) in better, setter, reticule etc. 
Egg has (ee), but also (») and even (oi)*). 

(ee) in end is a dialectal adaptation of the Standard 
pronunciation (cp. ee in bend, defend, amend, spend etc.). See 
§ 193. 

215. Early shortening of ME. e, § has prodnced (») in 
breath, death, spread, thread, threat, breadth, leave% pet; 
earth ; (E) in sweath, wreath ; (i) in many words e. g. lead, 
treasure. See § 264. 

216. (E) in gather, aslant, catch, flax, axe, loax probably 
represents ME. e thongh ME. a is possible. Other dialects also 



1) Wheel'barrow, barrow 'pig', bark s. have (aa) in the dialect. 

2) (9i) in beg and egg is perhaps due to the following cons. 
See § 71. (9i) in (cattle-)pen is the regulär equivalent of ME. i : 
ME. *pind, OE. *p^nd, the result of the blending of OE. *pünd 
(MnE. pound) with OE. p^ndan, 

3) For the short vowel of leave cp. §§ 446 f. Earth is also 
pronounced (E«th). 
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point to ME. e-forms (cp. Windhill § 33, and also Cbancer gr. 
§11)^). For aslant a form with e is fonnd as earlj as the thirteeDth 
Century (NED.). (E) in gather, however, may be a shortening^ 
of the diphthoDgy dne to ME. ^; see § 251. Alsoa form with 
ME. i is possible (cp. togidrSf Morsb. § 104 Änm. 2). 

217. Sprinkle has (sb), pointing to ME. e. It is more 
likely, therefore, that (ii) in hinge represents ME. e (for ME. 
henge see Kluge, Grnndriss p. 1025 Änm.) than ME. f. See 
aiso § 194. 

ME. i. 

218. ME. f has developed into (ii, i) and (E). 

On the whole we may say that (ii, i) are found before 
alveolars (tsh, sh, t, d, n) : itch, meecher, dishj wit, eyelidy Jcin. 
Before other consonants the sound is (E) : püh, drift, miocture. 

219. The rules given in § 218 do not invariably hold 
true : (E) is given in many words before s : missy lithesomey 
cistern a. o., and before -d, -f, -nt : see § 154. Many of 
these deviations are certainly due to the inflnence of Standard 
English. This can be proved for (dEd), a literary form by 
the side of the genuinely dialectal (dyyd). See § 444. Litter 
is marked with an asterisk, see §§ 17, 220. 

On (ii) in i/*, forgive, gifted, live, diff (see the Glossary), 
sieve compare Chapter 4, §§ 483 ff. 

220. Final l usually develops a vocal murmur, which 
turns the preceding vowel into a diphthong (iv) : hill^ Uly chilL 
Also in buildy child (see § 272). 

In frill, shrill, will, siU the vowel is (a); in the first 
three it is perhaps due to the preceding labial, but see the 
end of this paragraph. 

Labials and medial l often turn (E), (i) into (t, a) : 
flippanty businessy fiddle ; liver, fit, pit etc. Instead of (d) we 
oecasionally find (3) : chilly, tippet, see § 36. 

It is almost certain, however, that in many of these 
words, if not in all, (t, 9) are due to the Standard pronunciation. 
Thus pit is transcribed both with (ii) and (a) ; for pitch s. alsa 
both tbese vowels are given, but pitch v. is only transcribed 



/ 



1) The pronunciation (e) In Burns also points to ME. e, for 
ME. a in that dialect regularly remains (a). 
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with (a). The verb tiU is pronoimced (tivl) and (tdl)^ bat the 
noiin is transeribed (tai) only. These variations cannot be the 
resnlts of a re^ar development ; it is elear that (ii), or, bef ore 
final ly (ib) is the diaiectal sonnd, whilst (i, 9) is the dialectal 
adaptation of Standard short t. In früly shriUy wüly sül the 
(o) is also most likely dae to Standard English. 

221. For ME. i before r see § 213. 

222. In ttoinge, dwindle the labial has disappeared before 

long (99). 

223. The HE. comb, iht has become {eeX) : nigHy slight etc. 
Righty torighty fright s., frighten, mighty, with (oi) are prob- 
ably loanwords from the literary language. Heighi may have 
been inflnenced by high (see § 482 b). 

224. A few other words have («a) : i^, these^ pig, evüj 
vrith. In is, these, (ee) may be a lengthening due to the 
following voiced cons. (th is lost in toith). Pig is also spoken 
with (E) and (e). On evil see Ch. 4. 

225. In a few words ME. i is represented by an a-sonnd : 
(aß) in thisile (see § 196); (a) in 8pittle\ (aa) in hitj slat, auri- 
cüla; (a) and (se) in spity (a) and (i) in knitch. 

These a-sounds do not neeessarily point to a different 
ME. Towel; (ae, a, aa) may be variations of (E), which is the 
modern sonnd often corresponding to ME. i; see §§ 16, 18, 
211, 215, 218. But we can only expect (E) in auricula [ep. 
(krakit) 'crickef in Windhill], not before alveolars, where the 
regulär sound would be (ii). 

It is possible, however, to assume ME. forms with another 
vowel than t for spit, hit, slit and spittle. 

226. Standard spit is the modern form of OE. spittan, 
spittian ; but OE. also had a verb spöetan. In ME. the latter has a 
preterite spotte, spette. Such preterites migbt easily give rise 
to present tenses *spatten or *spetteny which would regularly 
become (spat), (spset) in W.-Somerset. These forms of the 
present tense do not, as far as I know, occur in ME. texts, 
but the formation of new present tenses from the preterites 
is very common in this dialect (see §§ 446 ff.) As to the 
verb späten and its preterite spette, spatte, it is often used 
in southeiii texts by the side of spitten (see Bülbring Ablaut 
p. 113 and § 340). Cp. also the Standard preterite spat (from 
ME. spatte) by the side of the present spit (from ME. spitten). 
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The ME. pret. of hü is usually hüte. Only for Seotch NED. 
gives a- preterite hatt. A form *hatte, which can be explained 
as dne to preterites like bady sat of bid, sü is therefore 
possible iD southern Englisb. ÄDd f rom a pret. *hatte a present 
teose *hatten could be formed (like spetten from tbe pret. 
spette). 

A similar explanation would aecount for (slaat) '), whieh, 
of course, must be derived from the ME. weak verb slüten, 
not from the strong sUten^), 

227. The present dialectal pronunciation (spatl) may 
represent ME. spütel (§ 225). But in ME. texts we also meet 
with spettel and with spattel (shortened from OE. spatl) '^ 
both these forms might have prodneed the present (spatl). 

ME. 0. 

228. ME. has usually become (AA), (A) : fcwofe, frosty 
nodj wrong, sock, forJc etc. 

229. Some words have (oo) : off, soldier, yolJc, folk. 
Although (oo) usually represents ME. Q, it is hardly likely 
that these words have had long Q in ME. As the sound agrees 
with the Standard pronunciation of the last three words, there 
is the possibility of literary influence, and this explanation 
is almost certain in the case of (jook) 'yolk', for this word is 
also pronounced (jElk) ; the latter is, no doubt, the true dialectal 
pronunciation. 

230. The influence of labials is seen in foreign, form, 
rob, Jobs, fonoard with (3). The same pronunciation is given 
for yon, beyond, thom{en), orange. In the two last (3) may 
be due to the labial articulation of r (§ 204). See also § 233. 

231. In some cases o has been unrounded; to (a) in 
in drop, crop, rotted a. o., to (aa) in loft, cloth, knock a. o., 
to (8b) in stop V., rob, robin, rod, knod, plot 

1) In Hartland (Devon) both slü and sl<ü are pronounced; 
the latter is no doubt the true dialectal form. 

2) In the same way we can expiain the ME. pres. tense 
splatten, The regulär present is splUen, from OE. spWxm^ but, as 
in the case of slüy there must also have been a weak verb splüten, 
which is supported by the forms splitted for the past part. in the 
trans., split in the intrans. sense, both in Shakespeare. Cp. also Du. 
splitten, a weak verb. ME. spletten^ however, cannot be thus ex- 
plained, but may be derived from splUten (see Morsb. § 114). 
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Tbis unroanding ig also known in ME. texts (cp. Kluge, 
Gnindiiss p. 1044) and in some other modern dialects, bnt 
tbe change seems to be occasional everywhere, i. e. no rule 
iß apparent. 

232. Many words have two pronuneiations : one with an 
o-8ound agreeing witb Standard speecb, and another whicb is 
probably (at least in most cases) the real dialectal sonnd. See 
the Gloss. i. v. notch, rod, rot; for^ jobsj joty onlt/y other ^ 
some. Cp. also tbe double transeription of moss. 

233. Bob bas (3) and (se). It is quite possible tbat (3) 
in rob (and equally so in the words in § 230) is a dialectal 
adaptation of the literary sound (see § 40 on the o-quality of 3). 

Me. u. 

234. ME. u bas been unrounded just as in tbe Standard 
language; the resnlting sound is (3) : young, turf, also in 
bullet, pudding, pulley etc.: and in sovereign, drag. 

For tbe pronunciation oiu in butter, gutter etc., see § 41. 

235. Several words are given with (t)*); the Wdb. in 
those cases often gives (a), whicb hardly differs from (3); 
see § 42. 

In some words (i) seems to be the dialectal pronunciation 
of the literary sound : run, dust are transcribed (r in) and (dss) 
although the genuine forms are (3m) and (dEust). See § 196. 

Tbis helps us to account for tbe two pronuneiations, 
given for touchy : (tttshi) in WSD., (tEtshi) in the Wdb. The 
former is, no doubt, due to the Standard pronunciation, the 
latter corresponds to a form with e in ME. (Cp. ME. tecche 
s. and the 18^^ Century spelling tetchy, quoted by Mr. Elwortby 
from tbe Speetator; see also Skeat Etym. Dict. s. y. tetehy). 

On (v) in ugly, puncheon see § 39. 

236. Before l some words have (E) : dully dowlasy skulkj 
9ultry\ see § 42. 

237. For ME. u before r see § 213. 

238. In closed as well as in open syllables ME. u bas 
sometimes become (aa) or (9) : wood, couldf bull, bush etc. 



1) Several other dialects have i for short u. Compare also 
vulgär EngUsh ki'oer 'cover* (Rckwick), kipple 'couple* (Thackeray), 
quoted by Storm, Engl phil. (p. 819), also jist 'just', sich 'such*, 
ib. p.821. 
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Couch-grass is pronounced both (k^atsh-) and (twiitgh-). 
The former agrees with the nsnal Bonthem form, and may 
therefore be a loanword from another dialect. Bnt (twütsh) 
seems to be a genuine W.-Somerset pronanciation; ep. also 
(kwiid) 'cud', and, for the ehange of Je into t, § 380. 

(99) in dragoorif groom is in accordance with the Standard 
pronanciation: both seem to point to ME. ö. The question 
whether these (99)-forms really prove the existence of ME. Q 
is disenssed in Ch. IV. 

239. In some words (99) is occasionally raised to (yy) : 
caurtj ptissy, wood. See § 30. 

For (y«) in court, wool see § 10. 

240. In a few words ME. u has beeome (AA), (A) : comej 
some, rummage, bottief un-, up- etc. 

In all the words (AA) is foliowed by a labial, except 
in muchy bottle, un-y unto, scrunch. In un-, unto the vowel 
has not the fall stress. In muchy bottle a labial precedes. For 
scrunch Swift writes craunch (Skeat, Et. Dict. s. v. cranch). 

It seems, therefore, that the lowering of (3) to (AA) is 
due to the neighboaring labial (cp. §§ 40, 283 and Ch. IV, bat 
also §§ 230, 233). 

One is transcribed (uan) and (wAAn) ; also (wAAns) 'once*. 
As (aan) must be dialectal we may assume the influence of 
Standard English to accoant for (wAAn), in which a preceding 
labial seems to have had the same lowering effect^). 

241. Scwi, among, amongst have (se), furrow (a). The 
Wdb. adds that only in the raeaning 'shower' scud has this 
pronanciation; send (over a wound) is (skSd). 

(se) in among{8t) may be dae to ME. a. 

Furroio is also pronoanced (vovr), which seems to point 
to a ME. o-soand. (a) in furroio may be an anroanded 
(see § 231). 

242. In a few words ME. u seems to have been preserved ; 
as (au) in above; as (u«) in courty sull. All three words, 
however, arealso pronounced differently: (aa) mabove, court^)^ 
{00) in sull, See § 515. 

On (uu) see § 43. 



1) Is (A) in Standard bottle also due to the preceding labial? 

2) Court has also (yv), see § 239. 

Bonner Beitr. s. AngUstik. Heft 18. ^ 
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243. Coulter has both (oo) and (3). The former may 
be a literaiy pronunciation, the latter can hardly be other 
than dialectal. 

ME. ü. 

244. The words with ME. ü are all of Freneh origin, 
whieh increases the difficulty of distinguishing between ME. 
long and short. 

The long ü has resalted in the same sound as ME. eUf 
see §308. 

(yy) is pronounced in tube, tune etc.; (y) in duke; (dd) 
in due, huge^ abuse, pure. See § 30. 

245. In closed syllables ü has been treated like u. Hence 
we find (i) or (a) in judge, judgmenty just, justice, study, 
overplus, 

246. (3) is found in sugar, funeraly humour; (a) in 
mute, future, trowel. The Wdb., however, gives {dd), (ye) 
for mule, probably due to Standard English, whieh also accounts 
for (trEu«l) 'trowel' by the side of (tr8l)i). 

247. Multitude and vulgär with (E) show the same 
development as ME. u before l in dull etc. (§ 236). 

248. A few words have (uu) : music, durable, fluent; 
(u«) in eure, secure] (ot?) in sure. See § 43; 242; and com- 
pare (o«) in your (§ 313). 

ME. ä. 

249. ME. a has become (E«) : äble, habe, fable etc. 

250. If preceded by c, g, ch, sh the diphthong is (iu) : 
case, gable, chafe, shame etc. 

This is easily explained by considering 

1. that c and g, if foUowed by a palatal vowel, i. e. 
(Ev); are palatal as well as ch and sh (see § 379). 

2. that the first dement of (E«) is not always dearly 
(E) but sometimes rather an isonnd (see § 5ö)^ even apart 
from the inflnence of a preceding consonant. 

251. (E) in mäke, patient, plaster is probably a shortening 
of (E«), On long d in ME. plaster see Kluge Grundriss 
p. 1036. The modern Adlington pronunciation (ee) in plaster 
also requires ME. long a (Adlington § 50, 2, c). 



1) Elworthy notes (tröl) as the 'common pronunciation*. 
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Perhaps (3) in potato is also a development of (Et?), 
which after its shortening to (E) became (3), through the in- 
fluence of the consonant that follows (see § 372). 

252. Occasion with (i), ashamed, Chamber with (a) show 
:8hortenings of an earlier (ivi), 

253. Although grape, tape would seem to be derived 
from French forms with short a, the modern pronunciation in 
lit. English as well as W.-Som. (E«) shows that long a must 
have existed. Cp. (E«) in aap (§ 201), and also (a) by the 
fiide of {ee) in paper in the modern Adl. dialect (Adlington 
§ 50, 1, a and 2, a). (Eis) in have may represent ME. a but 
«hört a is equally possible (see § 201). 

254. Both (Eb) and (aa) are given for bathe, amen. 
(bEisdh) is always intransitive; (baadh, bath) transitive. The 
latter is probably a derivation of the noun; see NED. s. v. 
bath V. 

The double pronunciation in amen also agrees with 
literary usage. 

255. (iv) in scarce seems to point to ME. d, as in Standard 
English. 

256. (Eb) in master and (i«) in again point to ME. ä, a : 
xigän oceurs in Lajamon; for mdster see §§ 196, 251. 

For steaTc cp. Ch. IV. 

257. Plague and paling with (aai) seem very difficult 
to explain. 

ME. e,. ' 

258. ME. q has been raised to {ee) : leapj steam, bread etc. 

259. In the neighbourhood of l and r the sound is often 
<Eb) : meoZ, heaV), steäl, sioear, tear etc. Also in whether 
(ME. wher). 

In reälj idea (E«) probably corresponds, not to ME. f, 
but to ME. $ + a (followed by Z, r). 



1) To heal 'make whole' is pronounced (EbI), but to heal 
*concear (e«!). 

Although (Ev) and (ev) cannot always be clearly distinguished 
from (i«), see § 55, it is possible that the two pronunciations of heal 
are founded on different ME. vowels. 

The dialect shows no difference between ME. i (OE. helan or 
helian) and ME. f (OE. hcelan), but (e«!) may represent ME. killen 
^conceal*. See NED. i. v. kill. 
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260. Some words which in ME. we should expeet to 
have had f, are spoken with (ii), (i«), which seem to prove 
ME. forms with e. See Ch. IV §§ 493 ff. 

261, Initial (j) in Aear, here, ear, heatj heath, hearth, eely 
heifer, embers, herring, emmet represents the first part of a 
diphthong, originally beginning with i, which became a con- 
sonant, when the dipthong turned into a rising diphthong 
(cp. §310 and Ch. IV §§516 ff.). 

The same process explains literary (ju) for older (iu)^). 
Many words with initial ^ have no (j) e. g. heäl, keave, head. But 
according to ''Devoniensis' (see Elworthy's edition of the Exm. 
Sc. p. 64) head was then (18*** cent.) pronounced like yead; 
he also transcribes evening by yeaveling, eyes by yees, This 
shows that the absence of initial (j) may be due to literary 
influence, which becomes still more likely by the additional 
instances of initial (j) given in the Wdb.: yapril (jE'epröl) 
''April'; yapurd (jap^rd) ""halfpennyworth*; yarhing (jarbin) 
'gathering herbs', yarnest (jarnis) 'earnest'. All these word& 
were in the two preceding books transcribed without (j). 

Emmet (jam«t) represents ME. qmete with long f, for 
Short e would not have produced a diphthong. The same f 
explains the spelling yewmors (Devoniensis), representing ME. 
eemer (cp. NED. i. v. ember), which is, in the modern dialect^ 
pronounced (j3mBrz). 

Long ME. f in herring is also proved by the Windhill 
pronunciation (io), which coiTCsponds to ME. ^ or ^ (not to §). 

(jHrgraas) 'eargrass' is explained by Elworthy as year- 
grasSj either originally or at least by populär etymology. For 
the word means 'annual or biennial grasses sown upon arable 
land'. NED. s. v. ee-grass connects this with ear-grass, but 
ee-grass means 'eddish', stubble-field, af termath, and the insertion 
of (r) would have to be explained. 



1) As early as the 13*^ Century we find such spellings as 
yend (NED.). 

For the change of a falling into a rising diphthong we may 
compare the Standard pronunciation (jCi) for (ia) in year, here, 
dear etc., also not rarely in ear-ache, According to Bearder (j3) is 
pronounced even medially in serious, nearer etc. (quoted by Western^ 
Englische lautlehre, 2e aufl. 1902. § 14, p. 12). 
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262. These is proDonnced (dheez), bat also dhaaz). 
The latter pronunciation, however, although really meaning 

■^these', is formally identical with those. On this use ot those^ 
that for these, this see Dean Alford, The Queen's English, 
who gives 'those honses to let', 'that hoose for sale' from 
placards in front of the very houses, in Devonshire (Storm 
Engl. Phil. II p. 702, also the note, in which analogical French 
expressions are compared). 

ME. e. 

263. ME. f has become (ii), or (before l and r)^) has 
iurned into the marmur-diphthong (iu) : fee, he, freeze\ feely 
Meer\ also ME. e : endy teen (§ 193). 

Sometimes, almost exclusively before voiccless consonants, 
the sound is (i) : keep, feet, thief etc. 
For initial ^ see § 261. 

264. Occasionally the sound is lovvered: (i) in breast j 
bleed, beechf wheel a. o.; (a) in seerrij depth, field-fare. 

In most of these words the literary language has a long 
yowel, but the dialectal sound most probably represents a ME. 
«hört vowel; see also §§ 196, 215. 

265. {ee) is spoken in forbid, bee, he, flee, reel, beseech, 
beetroot, teethj heedless, believe, priest, fever. 

Some of these words are also given with (ii) : forbidj 
bee, he, flee v. The Wdb. gives (tleen) and (tli^n) for clearif 
(kriip) and (kreep) for creep. 

The most probable explanation seems to be that (ii) is 
flonietimes lowered to (ee), See §21. 

266. In heel, rare 'underdone', drear, queer the pronun- 
ciation is (Eb) according to WSD. but the Wdb. gives {iv) 
for heel. Cp. § 55. 

267. Beetle 'mallef is pronounced (baatl, baitl). It is 
improbable that both pronunciations are genuine W. Somerset 
forms. The (ai) would seem to point to ME. %y which represented 
OE. le. We also have (ai) in hear\ but Elworthy said he had 
rarely heard it so pronounced, and that he considered it 
obsolete'. But this conclusion is not necessarily correct: it 
niay be heard rarely, not because it is obsolete, but because 



1) Also (i«) in (bi«s) •beestings*; see §§8 ff. 
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it is not really a W. Somerset form. Thus (ai) in heetUy heavy. 
may be borrowed from a neighbouring dialect^ probably from 
the Speech of the counties south-east of Somerset (the home 
of Alfred's language). This view is supported by (smitsh^ 
smitsh) 'dust, smoke', OE. smlö (westsaxon), smed (non- ws.). 
The modeiTi form corresponds to ME. smeche; it would not 
be impossible to derive (smitsh, smitsh) from ME. smiche, by 
assuming that the vowel was shortened, (as in düch), but 
there is no evidenee that such a shortening really took place. 

h is most likely, therefore, that the W. Somerset form& 
correspond to e-forms (for Oldgeimanic au + i). 

The genuine dialectal form for beeile would then be 
(baatl). It may be derived from ME. bettle (a form occurring 
in the Ancren Riwle), which may be a shortening of bßtel. 

268. Early ME. -ej, -eh (OE. -Sog, sag,- Soh, -Sah) became 
z in ME. already. Hence we have (ai, di) in lie, eye, thighy. 
high etc. See § 273. 

ME. I. 

269. ME. f has been diphthongized ; (oi, ai) : ripe, life,, 
ride\ high, die, fly 'volare'. Before l and r the sound is (81«) : 
pile, hire, desire. 

Also (poini) 'peony' ME. pione\ see § 415b. 

270. A preceding labial turns (9i) into (wSi) : good-bye;. 
but most words do not show this change, see § 300. 

271. A few words seem to have preserved the ME. sound : 
(ii) is spoken in stifle, oblige, shine] {ee) in dive, pce, drive, 
hnife, china, nine^ line, lining, size, nice, ambergris, verdigrisy 
bite V.; moreover the Wdb. gives both {ee) and (9i) for line^ 
eider y Jcnife, five\ but only (di) in size, 

It seems probable that (ai) in these words is a literary 
pronunciation. 

Some words have (i) : peep, white, Jcite, aliJce] (i) in alikey, 
sleek, striTce, dyTce. 

On all these see Ch. IV §§ 498 ff. 

272. The combinations -ild, 4nd have (di) : mild, Tcind^ 
mind etc. (cp. §§ 193, 194). 

Build, child with (i«), blind with (ee) point to ME. i, 
with early shortening. Also the Standard language knows 
exceptions : build, wind s. 
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In one word, wüdy Elworthy gives botb (vb) and (qv^). 
The fonuer is^ no donbt, the dialectal pronnnciation. 

273. Just as for the combinations -ildj -ind, there are 
exeeptiojQS for the ending -eog, which usually has forms pointing 
to M£. I (see § 268) : fly s.^ lies have (ii, ee). It is remarkable 
that the sing, lie has (ai^ ai). This points to the plural being 
a different word from the sing. And this leads ns to the 
explanation of (leez) as representing M£. l^se (OE. leas)-^ cp. 
NED. i. V. lease, a. and sb. * The ME. form would regularly 
have final (s); bnt if the word was taken for the plural of 
lie the ending would necessarily become (z). See §§ 530^ 466. 
This explanation seems to be supported by the conf usion between 
lecise and the plural lees, which oceurs in Northern dialeets 
(see NED. i. v. lie sb. '). 

ME. ö. 

c 

274. ME. $ has become {oo, o, ob, üb) : opening, loaf, 
most\ then (ME. thQ), rope, whole; coaty dose, tone; rope, load, 
abroad^). 

Some words are given with two of these sounds; stone 
even with three {oo, ob, üb). This shows convincingly that 
the difference between them is small (cp. §§ 9, 27, 57). It is 
not likely that the variations are due to the Standard pro- 
nnnciation; at least an exdusively dialectal word, shord, is 
pronoonced with (ob) and even (Ab). See §§ 57, 195. 

275. The ME. sound seems occasionally to have been 
shortened: hence (AA) in inroad, froth, loth, mosta.. o. (see 
§ 283). For (AAfis) 'eaves' see Ch. IV, § 530. 

Some of these words, however, have also other, regulär 
sounds : {oo) in loth, borer, story, bloto; (üb) in post, roast; 
(ui) in almost, most^). 



1) To long ME. ^ seem to point (üb) and (ob) in cord, forge^ 
transport, sort, force, vagabond, But it is not impossible that the 
diphthongs are developments of ME. o, modified, by the following 
consonant (r and n, see § 10). 

2) (muu-is) seems to be a Superlative of *(muu), which might 
be supposed to be the positive, belonging to (muBr); see also § 46, 
note 1. I may remark that such is probably also the explanation 
for Adlington (muist), used by the side of (muest), and for OE. mäst 
(instead of *niäst), See § 298, note. 
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Of these double pronnnciations one may sometimes be 
due to literary inflnence. Post e. g. is prononnced with (u«) 
wfaen it means letter-post, with (AA) when it means post for 
a gate. Of these the former pronünciation seems literary, the 
latter the real dialectal sound. 

276. Also later shortenings (i. e. after q had been raised) 
oecur: to (3) in only, choke\ (a) in soap (see § 284). 

277. {99) in hoth, eonibj womh, tohosey those points to 
ME. ö. In wonibj whose ö is explained by the inflnence of 
the preceding w, whieh also shows itself in the Standard 
pronünciation of these words. 

For the other words see Ch. IV §§ 512 ff. 
(zyp) 'sweep' corresponds to ME. söpen < swQpen < OE. 
swäpan^). 

278. In a few words initial (} has developed into w + 
vowel : hoardy whole, oats. 

In ME. we find such spellings as whole, whome ^home'; 
whot 'hot'. These forms would explain the pronnnciations 
(wo«rd), (wol). Btit oats is prononnced (wEts, wats), which 
is perhaps a development of earlier (u«). Cp. (jE) in heat etc. 
(§ 261). 

It seems that initial $ has not always resnlted in this 
sound. For {po) is found in most words with initial Q, not 
only where literary influence is possible, bnt also in oast^ 
which can hardly be other than dialectal. Cp. also one, § 240. 

Cp. also the derelopment of inital (w) in Adlington § 63, Note. 

279. The {oo) of hoe shows that, like the literary word, 
it is not to be derived from a ME. form with u (French houe) 
bnt with $, for which see NED. i. v. hoe sb.* 

ME. ö. 

280. ME. ö has been fronted becoming (99), or {;^y) : 
moody rootf stood, hoop, loom, hloom, proof\ do^ shoe; also in 
moss^). Before Je and l the vowel is shortened to (a) : hook etc.; 



1) (zwip) is, of course, due to Standard Engiish; (zip) seems 
to be a blending of dialectal (zyp) and Standard (zwip). 

2) (myyz) points to ME. rngse (see Stratmann-ßradley s. v. 
moj?s.^), which would be due to the infiected forms of OE. meos. 
The change of ^ into a rising diphthong may be compared with 
the same development of eo in OE. feower, MnE. four. 
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cool etc.; also in doth, sooner. Cp. the short vowel in Standard 
hooJCy crooJc etc. 

281. Words in ME. -öA have (»a, yy) : slough, enough. 
(911, Eu) in boughy plough; (3) in tough, slough are possibly 
due to literary influence. See § 389. 

282. Medial öw- has become identical with ME. Qfjo- 
(OE. atO'y before g and h). See § 312. 

283. ME. ö has been shortened to o, hence modern (AA) 
in rorf, shot, soft, blossontj mother, flow, no; (A) in other. 
See § 275. But nummit 'luncheon' has both (3) and (A), so 
that (A), at least before or af ter labials (§ 240), may be the 
result of earlier u (§ 284). 

284. A later shortening, when ö had abready become ü, 
resnlted in (3), (i) through ü : soot, Monday etc.; hlood, 
brother etc. See § 276. 

(adh«r) 'either' corresponds to ME. ouder, (ecdhnr) in 
eithenoays represents ME. either (see NED. s. v. either). 

285. Go has the rare (nn), see § 43. The past part. is 
transcribed as («gaad). Both sonnds probably represent ME. ö. 
For ME. ö in go see Luick (references in the 'Wortregister'). 
Ore with (m) may be derived from a ME. form with ö (cp. 
uu in go) or also ME. $ (OE. är), (stoor) 'stir' corresponds to 
ME. störten, which Bradley compares with MHG. stören. The 
same lowering effect of r is seen in (moori) *moory'. Cp, 
§§ 242, 248. 

ME. ü. 

286. ME. ü has become a diphthong (ou, Eu) : mouth, 
southy stout. Before l and r the vocal murmur causes a diphthong 
to become a triphthong : (au«, Eub) before l, (auB) before r e. g. 
foul; owl, bowl V. and s. (cp. NED. i. v. boiol sb.*); flour etc.^). 

(drEuth) *droughf , being analysed as (drEu) + the suffix 
(-th), see §482b, gave rise to a verb (drEu)*), intransitive 
(drEoi). On the other band (draith) is, of course, a new formation 
from the adj. dry. 



1) (aun) in four points to ME. ü (see Luick, Angiia 14, p. 286). 
Cp. also (au) in row v., claw^ chew (§§ 307, 312, 619). 

2) In the Hartland (Devon) Glossary drotv is given as a verb. 
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287. M£. ü was sometimes shortened to u, hence (3) in 
butf husband, mourn; (a, u) in sucJc, see §288. 

288. Before labials, where literary English has preserved 
(nn)^ as in bloom, coop etc.; the dialeet prononnces (aa); also 
(aa) by the side of (uu) in crumb. Also (99) in boose, (maatBri) 
'moult' (ME. mouten, OE. -mütian), where a labial precedes. 
SucJc is aleo spoken with (99)'^ (zdk, zuk) are perhaps dne to 
literary influenee. See Chapter IV. 

n. Diphthongs. 

ME. ai; ei. 

289. ME. ai, ei has remained a diphthong; its modern 
soand is (aai) : clay, laid, aid, bay, gay etc. 

Before l and r the sound is (aait?) : ail, fail\ stairsy 
prayers. 

For (9i) in raise see § 49. But (r9iz) may represent ME. 
nseUj uscd as a eansative (cp. the causative nse of grovoj stand, 
walk etc.) ^). 

290. (Eb) is spoken in bau, bailiff, jail, sailor, veü\ 
aiVj fair, pair and stair, 

It shonld be noted that veil and stair are also prononnced 
with (aaiv); bailiff with (aai) and that saü has (aai«) only. 

The (aai, aaiB)-forms are almost certainly dialeetal, so 
that we are led to assnme borrowing from the Standard language 
for the pronunciation (E«). This borrowing must be partly direct 
(as in aiTj fair, pair, 8iair)\ but partly indirect : in veil, bailiff^ etc» 
the literary (ei) has been translated into the dialectal (E«)^): 

291. (aai«) in mail agrees with the Standard spelling: 
both point to ME. aL 

292. {ee) is fonnd in aim, bay, day, chain, lay, piain, 
plaintiffy say, survey, they, atoay, way, going \ Jcey, lea, sleigh, 
quoin, weäk, 

On the last five words see Ch. IV. 
Of the others some are also prononnced with (aai) : aim, 
bay, chain, lay, piain, plaintiff, way, atoay, going. 



1) In the Wdb. s. v. raise Elworthy says: 'There is no distinction 
between raise and rise\ 

2) Compare the explanation of (givp), § 203. 
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Some of the {eeytorms are perhaps borrowed from Standard 
English. Bat it is not qoite clear why such every-day words 
as day and way should bave borrowed tbe literary pronun- 
ciation. It can be proved, bowever, that borrowing does take 
place occasionally : chain is prononnced with (ee) in its technical 
sense (a weaver's term), but with (aai) in its other meaning ^). 
So also tcay might be a literary borrowing; at least the dialect 
uses (raaib-oudz) for railways. See also § 295 and note 3. 

For the French words a ME. form with $ is possible. 
The Adlington (i9) in reinsj cTiain, chair corresponds to ME. f 
(Adl. § 58, 2). Compare also (riizan), a now obsolete Standard 
pronunciation of raisin (see NED. s. v. raisin). See § 293. 

293. For (zee) a derivation from the preterite (zccd) 
representing ME. s^de, OE. scede is also possible. Lay with 
(ee) conld be explained in the sanie way. 

294. Elworthy in the introdnction to the Wdb. lays down 
the role that ''in Teutonic words ay has the lit. sonnd; in 
French und imported words the sound is mnch wider (i. e. aai) 
as irxpay, play, May, ray\ But the list for (aai), Ch. II § 174, 
shows that also 'Teutonic* words have (aai), e. g. iay, day, rain^). 

{ee) for ME. aij ei is exceptional, but it occurs in uative 
as well as in French words. 

295. A preceding labial has rounded (aai) into (AAi) or 
(Ai) : haitj loait, weigh, weighU 

But we find (aai) in baut ff , bait *torment'; (aai«) in 
faüj veil; (ee) in bay] both {ee) ajid (aai) in way, away; 
both {ee) and (AAi) in survey. 

The double pronunciation of survey strengthens the theory 
that (ee) for ME. ai, ei is due to literary influence (§ 292) ^). 



1) Cp. Elworthy 's remark (Wdb. i. v. cloth) that 'technical 
terms arc less broad than the same word in every-day laDguage*. 

2) EHis In the note to list 5(aai) in WSD. p. 34f. says that 
'most of the words are French/ though some as aye, lay, slay, dray, 
gray, way, sway, eight are Anglosaxon*. 

3) It should never be forgotten that the words which form the 
basis of our rules are scattered through Elw.'s books. If in one book he 
transcribes &a^2i/f with (aai) and in another hau with (AAi), is does not 
eertainly f ollow that the dialect makes a difference. For it is possible that 
at one timeElworthy did, at another did not perceive the slight difference 
between (aai) and AAi) after a labial. It may also be significant 
that Elworthy in WSD., where he treats of the sound 8, gives (aai) 
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(aai) and (aait?) for (AÄi) cannot be literary but the differeuce 
between (aa) and (AA) is not always clear (§ 24). 

Weight from ME. toiht^) shows the influence of toeigh, 
just as in the literary pronnnciation (see also Windhill § 93). 

296. Says and said show the same shortening as is 
found in the Standard language. 

297. Faüh has both (aa) and (aai). 

ME. oi; ui. 

298. Nearly all the words with ME. ui as well as oi 
are pronounced with (AAi)*) : void, voice, oily anointed etc. 
But see § 299. 

299. Join^ Joint , point have (9i); it seems, therefore, 
that ME. (or Early MnE.) ui became (oi) in the present dialeet; 
but that in nearly all the words (AAi) has been substituted 
for (9i) by the influence of Standard speech *). Even in point, 
Joint (AAi) is more usual, and join has (AAi), at least occa- 
sionally. For Joint we also find transcriptions with («) and (9). 

300. In boy, boil, spoil the sound is (w3i). This can 
hardly be anything but the labial modification of (9i) *). See § 270. 

We also have (w3i) in good-bye. But in other cases 
Elworthy gives (9i) for ME. l preceded by a labial, as in 
wife, bide etc. 

301. In bushel, crush, cushion, puncheon ME. ui has 
been monophthongised^ as in Standard English^). 



in inany words which have (ce) in the Wdb., which specially treats 
of the meanings of the words. 

1) Also (weit) in Adlington, for which Hargreaves assumes 
Scandinavian influence (Adl § 45, i, e), can be thus explained. 

2) Moist is pronounced (moo-is); see §§46, note {where moist 
may be added to most, thaw); 275, note. 

3) Hoist and joist also have (9i), but in these words (ei) may 
correspond to ME. f ; in Early MnE., however, joist is found in the 
list of words with (ui) in Butler. (Luick, Anglia 14, p. 301). 

4) The pronunciation of buoy with (w) in Early MnE. may 
therefore be dialectal, not a spelling-pronunciation (Koppel, p. 50). 

5) Not in all dialects ; as stated in the first thesis appended to my 
dissertation: "The Windhill pronunciation (wishin) 'cushion' is prob- 
ably due to the analysis of *(twi8hin) into the def. art. (t) + (wishin); 
•(twishin) might be a development of *(kwishin) [cp. Wright, Dialeet 
of Windhill, § 324], which regularly corresponds to cuisshin (see 
NED. s. V, cushion)". 
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ME. au. 

302. ME. au has become (AA) : raw, awe, awl, laurely 
spratcl. 

303. In a few cases (aa) is given : saio &., laugh, draughty 
drafty sauce. 

For saw also (A A) is given ; drato with (aa) may be a literaiy 
pronunciation (see § 319), for the word is also pronounced (drEB). 
Laugh and sauce have r-insertion. On safe, draught, draft see § 304. 

304. Before (f) and (v). ME. au seems to have become 
a monophthong, or Mod. Somerset (AA) bas been unronnded ; 
the resnlt is (aa) : calf, halfy draught, draft, safe, safety ^), 
also in laugh, with r-insertion. 

We should also expect (aa), not (Eb), in ialm, palm, 
as a labial follows, and in save. 

305. Strato and soul have {oo), aught, naught have (ob). 
On this deviation see § 25. 

306. (AA) in fetched may represent ME. fallt, fauht; 
bat the form fot is also fonnd in ME. 

307. Claio has a plural (klaaz). In the Wdb. claw is 
given as (klon) in the meaning 'dung-fork'. It is not clear, 
however, that this is the same word, as literary claw. In 
ME. texts we find clowe, which may mean (kluu), especialiy 
when we eompare ME. ehotoe. Modern (tshau) for 'chew'. See 
§§ 286, 312, 519. 

ME. eu. 

308. ME. eu has become (yy) : blew, ^fev), Jeu)^ Tues- 
day etc. See § 244. Also (ryy) 'row s.' represents ME. reu\ 
cp. Ancren Riwle: a rewe and bi reawe (OE. rmo), 

309. Knie has (a), which is probably due to the foUowing 
consonant (see § 166). (aa) in beau may represent ME. eu, 
bnt (baa) is probably a dialectal rendering of Standard beau. 

310. For (oo) in hew, ewe, sew^ (AA) in strew see 
Ch. IV §§516 ff. 

ME. ou. 

311« ME. ou (from older o before %) has the same sound 
as ME. au viz. (AA) : ought, tkaugh. 



1) JSafety-match (a modern invention !) is pronounced with (E«). 
This, and also the pronunciation (sEBf), by the side of the regulär 
(saaf) *safe', are due to Standard English (see § 290). 
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Brought bas (aa). On the ending -otight see Ch. IV § 522 ff. 

312. ME. 'öW' as well as -Qw- has become (AA) : feZoti?, 
croWy owe, Jcnow, Flow has both (AA) and (oo); the latter 
may be due to literary inf laence, bnt see § 25. (o«) in 'crotoedy 
hlowedy growed, Tcnowed* may stand for (Av), a sound for 
which Elworthy had no symbol in WSD., although later on 
in the Wdb. he used one. 

(9u) in row v., row-boat seems to correspond to ME. ü. 
€p. four (§ 286), dato (§ 307), chew (§ 519). 
For (ryy) "row s.' see § 308. 

313. You with (99) may be the development of ME. ö, 
but equally well of ME. ü. 

III. Oonsonants. 

1. Vowel-like consonants. 
ME. w. 

314. Initial w has been lost in wood(t/)f wooUly), would, 
sweepf swoon, womb, woman, wort, wko, wJiat, when, Gp. 
literary ooze from ME. wose; this makes it likely that the 
w has been lost before ronnded back-consonants ^). In woody etc. 
it mnst have disappeared in that case before the vowel was 
fronted; in woman, wort probably before it was unrounded. 
Bat see § 317, note 1. Of the same natnre (not of the same 
time) is the loss of w in what^), when^). 

For the loss of initial w in wühout see § 317. 

315. On initial (w) in hoard, whole, oof« see §278; ep. 
also (wHrAA) and (aarAA) 'hurrah'. 

For (wAAn, wsen, wan) 'one', and (wAAns) 'onee' see § 240, 

Whoop is pronounced (99p) and (wwp); the latter may be a 

mistaken attempt at a literaiy pronnneiation : just as dialectal 

(aad) was literary (wud), dialectal (aap) might be literary (*wup). 



1) Compare the loss of (w) in OE. äw, tu from oider *hwü, 
Hvmetc, (Eiementarbuch §464); also in Fiemish oeker^ oelen, Oens- 
dag^ veroed, antoorden for Dutch woeker, woeleriy Woensdag, ver- 
woedf antwoorden (oe = u). 

2) In Exm. Sc. (line 149) what is speit Jiot. 

3) (hAn) is used only in the Hill district of W. Somerset and 
in Exmoor; in the Vale district (wccn) is spoken, clearly an adap- 
tation of the literary pronunciation. See p. 25, note 2. 



L 
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316. Initial wr- is pronounced (vr-) : toreck, lorestle etc. 
Occasionally (r) is given, bot always by tbe side of (vr-), so 
that (r-) is probably literary. Cp. right and toright, both 
transcribed with (vr-) and (r-), and § 329. Wben pronounced 
emphatically; (vr-) often becomes (fr-), see § 68. 

317. Medial w is lost in thwartj athwart^), Probably 
the w was swallowed hy the following vowel. See § 314. 

Loss of VD in aioJctcard, consequencey equal, frequent, 
sometohat, northioard, upward is no doubt diie to want of 
stress (cp. the Standard pronunciation of towards, answer, 
Southwark, Norwich etc.)*). 

In inwardly w is not lost; if tbisis not an oversight the 
w is perbaps dne to literary influence. 

318. After l and r medial (w) seems to have become (v) : 
(AAvis) 'always', with subsequent loss of Z, (kaarvi-zi«d) 
'earroway-seed', (baivi)'bellow', (wAAIvi) Vallow'. See §§ 406 ff. 

319. Although the words in -aw are usually pronounced 
(AA), draw is given as (drE«), showing loss of v), or of OE. g, 

(drEv) is certainly genuine, for the same pronunciation is 
to be inferred from the spelling drade in Exm. Sc. line 135. 
Cp. the loss of Tc in the preterite made. On back-formations 
from the preterite see §§ 446 ff. 

ME. j. 

320. Initial (j) bas been lost in ye, yes, yet, yield i. e. 
before an i-sound'). Cp. the similar loss of w (§ 314). 

321. On initial (j) in words with initial e in ME. see 
§ 261. 

322. On initial (j) in etoe, At^mour etc., see §§516 ff. 

323. (bsBgvnBt) for bayonet seems due to some populär 
etymology . The form with g is f ound as early as the 1 7*^ cent. 
(NED. i. V. hayonet). 



1) Compare also the spelling cUkert in Exm. C. line 512. This 
Word would seem to show that the loss of w was not due to the 
back articulation of the following vowel (cp. OE. n(B8'<*ni wcßSf 
nyle <*m irz7e, Element § 464, but these words are usually unstressed). 

2) Cp. vrommart In the Ancren Riwle. In Adlington w is lost 
in 'Wardy always^ pennyworth (see here Gloss. s. v. hMfpennyworth)^ 
somewhat (Adl. § 63). 

3) Exm. Sc. line 90 spells 'Isterday; cp. Standard itchf ME. 
giccheUf and Kluge^ Gmndriss p. 1001. x 
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324. Medial (j) is inserted in laurel, borer. In tfaese 
words suffix-Bubstitution is possible; see §§473 ff. 

ME. 1. 

325. Medial l ist lost in folk, yolky soldier, shalt, wilty 
ahnostj already^ alwaySy yelp. 

In most of these l bas been vocalized. In shaltj wüty 
almost, already, the loss of l is due to (and also dependent on) 
want of stress, for (1) is heard in shalty wilt when these words 
are emphatic. (jap) ''yelp' may be a different word from 
literary yelp. 

326. The combinations -alfy -alm have lost their P), 
agreeing with the Standard langnage. Only haVm is pronouneed 
(Slism); it is most probable, howeyer, that (SD^m) represents 
ME. heim (see NED. i. v. heim sb. *). 

327. (1) is also lost in fluent, April, bridle, sprinkle, 
trefoil. 

Of these (braid) 'bridle' may be the regulär descendant of 
ME. brtde: (sprsengk) of ME. *sprenJceny a blending of ME. 
sprenkelen and sprengen. 

The absence of l in dialeetal moult, fault is no doubt 
original*). 

Pump is transeribed (pMmp), both in WSD. and in the 
Wdb., so that it is no mistake. 

328* (1) and (r) sometimes interehange; (1) has become 
(r) in aVmanaCy aiphabet, Cp. (örmarik) 'almanac' in Ädlington 
(§ 50, 4) and literary barrister < baluster. See Gloss. s. v. 
hairy-palmer and § 330. 

ME. r. 

329. In three words initial r has been replaced by (vr) : 
recJcon, right, rushes. The latter, however, is also pronouneed 
with (hr). See § 316. 

330. Medial r has been changed to l in caravan, gua- 
rantee. Compare paltridge ''partridge' in Hartland (Devon), 
and Standard dol{ly), Sally, Hai from Dorothy, Sarah, Harry. 



1) Or rather their u; cp. § 304. 

2) Other dialects also show forms without /; see Windhill § 256; 
Ädlington § 65, Note. 
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For instances in ME. see Kluge, Grundriss p. 1015, to which 
ME. oliprance (also in modern dialects) from Old French 
orprance may be added. In some of the instances, as in 
paltridgef oliprance the change of r > Z may be a dissimi- 
lation on aecount of the second r. For instances in other 
langnages see Passy, Changements phonätiques §331, and cp. 
Old French materas, Mn. Fr. matelas. 

For the change of r > d see § 373. 

331 . (r) is of ten inserted, especially bef ore (sh) ; see the Gloss. 
i. y. ashy clashy dash, flesh, smash etc. ; also all words in -ation, 

(r) is moreover heard in laugh, aughty naught, daughter^ 
sauce, spectaclesy loft, jaundice. See §§ 332 f. 

Poach is pronounced (pAAtsh) and (pro^tsh) ; the latter 
is probably the same word as approach, or, at least, poach 
has been influenced by it; bnt compare also vulgär English 
procession for possession (Storm Engl. phil. p. 773). 

332. (r) is, on the other band, often lost; especially be- 
fore s and sh, e. g. in nurse, purse, worse, furze, hearse, 
worsted, mercy, parcel, harsh, marsh; also in carpentry, 
earthy partridge, lard, parlour and in Fred{ericTc)j February, 
prythee^). See §§ 331, 333. 

333. The Insertion and loss of (r) are clearly due to neigh- 
bouring sounds. It is often added before (sh), when preceded 
by (aa)*), and after a lip-consonant. For instances in the 
Standard language cp. Koppel H. A. 104 p. 46 f., p. 282. To 
those may be added JcasJc. It is true that a dialectal Nor- 
wegian form without (r) exists (NED.), bnt the nsnal form 
karsJc may have become kasJc on English groand with at least 
as mnch probability*). 

334. Final (r) in facta, hyena, idea is perhaps owing 
to the ending being taken for the suffix («r). See § 476. 



1) Note that in hoarse the present dialect (also Adlington, see 
§ 66) has preserved the original form withoat r. 

2) FoT jaundiceV^SD, giyeß (dzhaarndis), theWdb.CdzhaandBrz). 
(dzhaamdis) shows that the difference between (aa) and (aar) is 
slight, for it is no doubt the dialectal form of the Standard pronun- 
ciation. 

3) The Insertion of r is also common in Dutch dialects, especi- 
ally before s, z, e. g. stoorsion for Station^ Early Modern Dutch 
hersch for esch, birzen for bijzen, 

Bonner Beitr. z. Anglistik. Heft 18. 6 
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ME. n. 

335. The (n-) of awl^ egg, wood ^), orationj uncle is the 
remnant ot the artiele. (niif) 'if regularly corresponds to ME. 
nif (Gothic niba), or poBsibly represents 'and if . 

(aeg) is explained by Elworthy as 'nag'; bat meaning as 
well as soand (see § 210) allow of derivation from eggen (cp. 
MnE. to egg on). Bat n has really been lost in (aaz) 'noose'. 

336. After lip- and lip-teeth-consonants n becomes (m) : 
fourpennyy halfpennyj even, evening a. o. 

Before (k) the consonant has also been assimilated, to 
(ng) : (psengki^k) 'pancake'^). 

In a few words w has become l : chimney, reckoning, 
Omnibus^). 

337. Final unstressed n was lost in ME. Hence (aiw) 
'iron', (oop) 'open*, (brook) Tbroken'*). Also stone is sometimes 
pronounced without a final (n) ; see § 466. 

On the Insertion of (n), as in W. Som. immediately, see 
Logeman, Taal en Letteren May 1904, and E. Stud. 34. Cp. also 
(sosindzhvz) 'sausages' in the Adlington dialect (Adl. § 68, where 
a ref erence is given to a note on this w-insertion by Jespersen, 
E. Stud. 31). 

ME. ng. 

338. Medial wgr, pronounced (ng-g) in ME., has always 
become (ng) between vowels : angle, mangle, finger etc. 

Before consonants the sound has remained (ng-g) : angry 
etc. Hence (ngk) in amongst. 

Unstressed ng has been lost in (wSlit^n) 'Wellington'. 

339. Final ng has become (n) in unstressed syllables: 
reckoning, standing, f arthing etc. 

1) (n99d, nyyd) is only used in the phrase (th^k vz v naad) 'so 
thick as a wood\ On the form of the artiele see § 126. 

2) Compare also Standard English concvbiney conglomerate 
and some more con-words, also to enccise, As a rule, however, 
Standard English shows no assimilation ; most words have (kon-, en-), 
not (kong-, eng-), at least in careful speaking. The assimilation is 
probably more usual in the dialect, but there are no con- words in 
the Glossary and the words with en- lose their first syllable. 

3) Cp. also yeaveling 'evening' in the IS^^ Century Glossary 
by Devoniensis, published in the Exm. Sc. (§ 261); on the same 
change in vulgär English see Storm Engl. Philol. p. 823. 

4) See Glossary s. v. broken-Jiearted, broken victuals. 
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340. (b3m) is not the same word as literary bung ; corapare 
bom in Dutch (see NED.). 

2. Labials. 

ME. p. 

341. Apricot with (b) for p is not a case of medial p 
being voiced (see §§ 369, 382), for 6 is the original consonant. 

342. (tsedlook) cannot be the same word as padlocJc. 
Bat this transeription may be due to a mistake. At least in 
the Wdb. p. 868 Elworthy gives the pronunciation (paedlook). 
In the body of the Wdb. s. v. padlocJc, however, he explains 
the word as 'the short piece of wood used in forming a builder's 
scaffold; one end rests on the wall, and the other upon the 
ledger or horizontal piece of the scaffold'. As the Wdb. gives 
those words only, which differ in some respect from the Standard 
langnage, it may be that (paedlook) has also its literary meaning 
in the dialect, in which case (tsedlook) might be regarded as 
a printer's error. 

ME. b. 

343. No (b) is spoken in thimhle, fumble etc. ; see § 374. 
It is donbtfnl if (vSstld Ap) is the same word as bustled up, 
for it means 'hiiddled up*. See § 349. 

344. B has become (v) in marble, disturb{ance)] see § 348. 
Note (Amh'gBs) for omnibus, (lE^gl) for label. 

ME. f. 

345. As a general rnle initial (f) has been kept only in 
foreign words. Hence file s. is pronouneed (v8i«l), when the 
word means a smith's Instrument, but to file bills on a file is (fairf). 

There are exceptions however : f occurs in the native 
words fain^ fair, fare, ferry, fee, filth ; (v) in flank (see § 349). 
With regard to flanlc it is to be noted that three more foreign 
words are occasionally or invariably given with (vi) : flamey 
fiippant, flue. 

Probably fl has become (vi) in foreign words as well as 
native (see § 363). 

Moreover, aceording to § 68, any word usually beginning 
with (v) may be pronouneed with (f) when spoken emphatically: 
*Tidn a town, His a fillage, I teil ^ee* 
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346. Medial /"has been replaced by p in beautiful (botipal), 
Note also (tSr«) 'turf '. Loss of f in fifthy fifty ; fifteen is 
transeribed with f : (viiftin), but that is probably due to the 
influence of Standard English. 

347. Words originally ending in final f have levelled 
their pronuneiation under the intlected forms; hence (v) in 
cälf, half, staffy Tcnife, life, wife, leaf, aheaf, loaf, in whieh 
Standard English still has the double forms, and also in 
roofy diff. See § 365. 

348. Final (f) has become (p) in Joseph (see Wdb. s. r. 
proud). 

Unstressed final f has been lost in mischief, plaintiff, 
handkerchief (but see § 405), — self^), of. In one word f 
has been lost in a stressed syllable : {\ee) 'lief ; see § 354. 

(bE'ßli) 'bailiff corresponds to ME. bailliy a French variant 
of haüiff (see NED. s. v. hailie). 

ME. V. 

349. Initial ME. v (from French ü-, and OE. f-) has 
usually been preserved. 

Elworthy gives initial (b) in view, flank ''spark of fire'; 
see § 355. 

On initial (dh) in very^ vouch, veal, vetches see § 357. 

350. Medial v has often turned to (w), whieh when 
vocalized formed a diphthong with the preceding vowel. Hence 
(AA) in navel, gravel, awkward. See also zetonteen § 351. 
For literary instances cp. awkward, cowl, hawk, auger , newt^). 
Shovel has (au), where v has become (w); and (a«l), where 
V has been lost (but it seems to have raised ME. ^ to d; cp. 
literary oven, and Windhill (ivB) 'ever', (ivri) 'every', (nuvl) 
'nover, (nuvis) 'novice'). See Add. 

Navel, clavel, gravel are sometimes pronounced with 
(-a^l), whieh points to loss of v ^). See also § 352. 

(dryyl^r) ''driveller' may also be an instance of vocali- 
sation of v, but perhaps the word should be connected with 
Dutch druilen. 



1) Exm. Sc. line 73 spells thyzell. 

2) For ME instances see ELluge, Grundriss, p. 1050. The modern 
Northern dialects also show this development. Compare doul 'devil*, 
dow, doo 'dove' (see NED. s. v. devil, dove), 

3) Exm. Sc. line 136 spells na^el. 
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351. In eleveny seven^ heaven, navvy, navigate, savage, 
eft Vy f are pronounced (b). The form zewnUtn (Exm. Sc. 
line 28) makes it probable that these forms are dialectal 
modificatioDS of tbe literary sounds^). 

Note (öendiloop) ''envelope*. 

352. Medial v is also lost in liaroeBt^ marvelj even as, 
fives. Cp. the spelling harest in Exm. Sc. line 31 ; also her(r)u8t 
in ME. (see NED. s. v. harvest). 

353. For (f ) in cleave, heave, leave see §§ 446 ff. 

354. (v) has also disappeared in give, forgwe, have*), 
lieve, äbovBy serve, -ive (see Gloss. i. v. abusive, expensive etc.). 

Cp. the Standard forms has, had, head, neer, o'er, where, 
bowever, v is not final. 

355. Curve, valve have (b). 

The former raay represent ME. courben (found in Lang- 
land); cp. also curb-chain, 

3. ME. Dental: tli. 

356. Aecording; to the rnlc for initial open consonants 
initial th is pronounced (dh). 

In WSD. thicTcy thief, thin, thirst, thirsty, thirty, though 
have (th), but of these thin is in WSG. (p. 19) transcribed with 
both (dh) and (th). 

Thirsty is most probably a literary loan-word, for the proper 
dialectal word is dry. Thirty, also, may have been influenced 
by Standard English; at least third is transcribed with (th) in 
WSG., vsrith (dh) in WSD. Here again WSD., which treats 
of the Sounds only, seems to give the pure dialectal pronun- 
ciation. (thif) may also be suspected for in this dialect we 
«hould expect a final (v) cp. § 347. Thin is not a dialectal 



1) Probably the sound is neither (v) nor (b), but a labial instead 
of a labiodental v, as a labial consonant (m) follows in all cases. 
<§ 336.) 

In Standard Englishm in nymph in the same way often becomes 
labiodental on account of the labiodental (f) that follows (pointed 
out by Sweet, Primer of Phonetics § 222). 

2) Before a vowel the pronunciation is sometimes (aav); oi*, 
before m, n (aab), see § 351. It is most likely, however, that these 
pronunciations (aav, aab) are dialectal adaptations of the Standard 
Sounds. 
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Word, but borrowed from literary English, wliicli adopted 
it from Old Norse. 

357. On (th, dh) Elworthy remarks (WSD. p. 1 7) : "/; v 
and th, dh seem to be interchangeable sounds". This is a 
well-known phenomenon, in many Englisb diaiccts and also 
in children's English. The interchange is especially easy when 
(th, dh) are pronounced interdentally. When they are post- 
dentals the sounds are apt to beeome hisses (see § 366 on 
mo88)y or (in the case of voieed th), a (d). Hörn, Beitr. p. 92 f ► 
has collected most of the instanees of (f) for (th), and (th) 
for (f) in the modern English dialects. He does not distinctly 
say, however, that th in the Southern dialects means (dh), 
when initial. I shall complete the West Somerset example» 
(§§ 358 ff.), and add a few here that I havc met with from 
earlier texts: nathe 'nave of a wheel* in Fitzherbert's Husbandry 
ed. Skeat (EDS.) p. 14 1. 9 (quoted by Elworthy, Wdb. s. v. 
ratheripe), siethe 'cive, ehive' in Tusser (in the South of Seotland 
also V is pronounced dh in cive : NED.). See Kluge, Grundriss 
p. 1008. On the phonetic nature of the change Hörn, Beiträge 
p. 93 says: 'Dass in reiner mundart eine solche gelegentliche 
vertauschung zweier laute (viz. th and f) ausgeschlossen ist, 
liegt auf der band.' The position of the vocal organs in pro- 
nonncing interdental (th) aud /*, however, and also the acoustie 
effect are so nearly the same that there is no reason to doubt 
the possibility of an interchange of the two sounds, not ouly 
in the same dialect, but even in the same person. I remember 
hearing a preacher pronounce (f) in through, but not in any 
other Word. See also § 358 on (d) in thistle etc. 

358. Initial th i. e. (dh) is pronounced (v) in thatch. 
Elworthy gives initial (f) in thatch, thirsty, something, but 
the yoicelessness of the initial consonant is almost certainly 
due to Standard English: for thatch a pronunciation with (dh) 
is also given, thirsty is probably not dialectal (§ 356). 

We also find (dh) for (v): very, vouch, veal, vetches. 
In thistle, thatch and in the art. the some dialect-speaker» 

use an initial (d); see §357, and compare datch in Devonshire 

(Hewett p. 70). 

359. Initial th has been lost in than, these, that^), them 
(ME. him?) . 

1) That, as a pronoun, iiever loses its initial consonant. 
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(AAf) 'though' probably represents OE. of. It seems to 
be specially nsed in tbe combination üb though e. g. (tid-n 
sE^m-z AAf anibAAdi kad guu dhvrzSI) ^It is not tbe same 
as thougb one could go oneself/ 

Initial thr- is pronounced (dr-): three, threshold etc. 

360. Medial th is prononneed (v) in lathe] both (v) and 
(dh) in breathe adj., rathe. 

After r it has become (d): farther, f arthing. Also (d) 
in fiddle (ME. fithel). 

361. Final th is prononneed (f) in cloth, mothy sheath, 
tooth, teethy health, lathy mouth and '^other words which in 
lit. English have a sing, (th)^ plur. (dhz)". 

In tooth, teeth, mouth tbe final consonant is also given 
as (db) and (tb). South and youth bave (db). 

Clothes is prononneed (klo'ez, kloz) and (tlaadbvrz). Tbe 
former is probably dne to Standard Englisb, wbieb often omits 
(db) in clothes (see Storm Engl. pbil. p. 384). 

362. Final th is prononneed (t) in filth, girthy seventhy 
plinth; perbaps also in (\eeni) 'loan' (cp. lenth in Hartland, 
but see NED. s. v. lent s. ^). 

For filth forms witb final t oceur from tbe 16'** Century. 
This form is perbaps dne to Substitution of a different suffix. 
Such forms as ME. pefte {<pefpe) might give rise to a new 
suffix 'te (Kluge p. 1008). This explanation is also possible 
for seventh (cp. fifte in ME.), and lent. See Add. 

Plinth from French plinthe bas a (t) regularly. 

(tb) is lost in northwardy toithy mouths. For with (wee) 
cp. wi'y wey in Exm. Sc. lines 19, 32. For (mSns) 'montbs*, 
a pronunciation not unknown in Standard Englisb, cp. OE. 
vieorscipe for weordscipe etc. (Mod. Lang. Notes vol. 18 p. 241). 
Tbe loss of a consonant between two otbers is common in 
Old Englisb (Element § 533) ; for (nArnd) 'nortbward' cp. also 
tbe Standard pronunciation of southwester without th. 

4. Alveolars. 
ME. s. 

363. Initial s before vowels has been preserved only in 
foreign words, but even tbose often bave (z). Before voiceless 
consonants (s) or (z-s) are pronounced but in one case Elwortby 
gives (zk) viz. sJcetch] botb (z-s) and (zk) can only mean tbat tbe 
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on-glide is voiced^). Before Z, m, n both (z) and (s) are given, 
usually the former. 

The present dialeet shows several instances of initial s, 
where the literary langnage does not pronoanee it: scrawlj 
snotchj snipj splatj squinsy, sprong, for literary crawl, notchy 
nip, plait etc., also (skwak^ti) 'quack' v., (mooldsr) 'smoulder'. 
This is a Variation well-known in the Indogermanic langnages; 
See NED. s. v. craunch, and, for some new instanees in English, 
Holthansen in H. A. CXI and Idg. Forschungen 14. 

364. Medial s has been voiced in busJcin, hence (b^zgin). 
It has been stopped to (d) in ü not, was not. 

In redson the Wdb. (List of common literary words 
p. 869) gives (reesn), but perhaps this is a misprint, for in 
the WSD. Elworthy had given (z). 

(moslEs^ 'molest' is of course due to the first syllable 
being replaced by the prefix mis-. 

Medial s seems to have become (sh) in nuisance, license 
by Substitution of a suffix (-sh^ns) for the original ending. 

365. ThiSf fleece, goose, geese, hoarse, house^ mouse^ 
moss (see § 366), noose, price s., pu88{y\ since have a final 
(z). Other words have both (z) and (s): dose, pace, ca8e\ 
mouse has (z), mice has (s) and (z). 

In some of these words, e. g. this, house, goose, mouse 
(z) may be due to the inflected forms; see § 347. 
On unstressed s compare § 530. 

366. OverpluSj nonplus, liquorice have a final (-sh); 
perhaps (-«sh) is a suffix (§ 469). For (idzh) in notice see 
§ 480. Moss is pronounced (myyz); the other transcriptions 
(mAAs, mAAth) are clearly literary pronunciations; for the 
interchange of (th) and (s) see § 357, and compare Windhill 
(sidhvz) 'scissors' and the change of^ tos in Old Northumbrian 
(Element. § 569). 

367. (s) has been lost in tiisky after it had become final 
(§ 395) and could be taken for the plural ending (§ 466). 

ME. sh. 

368. Like the other initial open consonants sh has usually 
become (zh), but a few words are given with both (sh) and 

1) In EUis V p. 40 Elworthy states that before fc, l, m, ?i, w 
the pronunciation is (z). To (zkiktsh) he remarks 'almost two syllables*. 
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(zh). Initial (zh) is liable to become (z); it always does so in 
8hrug\ see also the Glossary s. v. shrieJc, shrink, 
On ch see §§383 f. 

ME. t. 

369. As a rule t has remained unehanged. Only between 
vowels and vowel-like consonants it bas occasionally become 
voieed. Hence (d) in hetter, hoitle, little, Saturday, reticule, 
mattock, water. About has (d) before a vowel. After, cutter, 
potato have both (t) and (d) ; their (t) is perhaps due to literary 
influence. On potato see § 373. 

On this developnient see § 382; cp. also the ME. spellings 
edhalde, geade in the Lambeth ms. (Cohn diss. p. 26). 

(bAd^m) 'bottom' may correspond to ME. boddom. 

Note that medial t is not affected by a following u: 
(nE^tw) 'nature'. 

For (kaapik-Bl) 'capital' see § 480 b. 

370. Some words have final (t) added; on the nouns 
see §§ 473, 481 ; on the verbs §§ 446 ff. 

371. (t) is lost after (p, f, k, s) : correct, fact, except, 
temptj drifty caM ; also in unstressed syllables : collect, architect, 
bankruptf artist etc. 

After other (i. e. vowel-like) consonants (t) has usually been 
preserved ijoint, part, the suffixes (-'Bnt), (-m«nt). Covert has 
no (t), perhaps through the influence of cover. 

Cannot is pronounced (kaan), before vowels as well as 
before consonants. 

This loss of final t was not unknown to early Standard 
English; cp. the pronunciation of bankrupt without t given 
by Jones (Koppel p. 16) and van Dam and Stoffel Chapters 
on English Printing etc. 

Mist, misty are transcribed (mEs), (niEsti) in WSD., but 
the pronunciations given by theWdb. : (mosk), (moski) areno 
doubt the genuine dialectal ones. 

ME. d. 

372. Medial d has been opened in the group der just as in 
literary English. (e.g. fatker, mother, weather). In mead both (d) 
and (dh) are pronounced ; methe is found as early as Chaucer. 

373. Medial d between vowels has in some words become 
(r) : nobody, impudent impudence, model, eddish, also in get 
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aioay (gySi^wee). On (tE«di) 'potato' Dr. Murray remarks 
(WSG. p. 112): the d sounded exactly like "a dental or true 
Northern r"; this (r) also aeeonuts for the vowel in the tran- 
scription (t3ti), with which we may compare (gjarewee). 

The change of d! to r occurs in other English dialeets: 
(pore^ts) 'potatoes' (Windhill § 286), and the rule in Windhill 
§290: '"'The t in all verbal forms ending in t preceded by a 
Short vowel, appears as r when the next word begins with a 
vowel. We regularly say: (amit im ivri dea) *"! nieet him 
every day'; but (amer im ivri dea) 'I met him every day';" in 
Adlington (preet«z) ''potatoes' (§ 74, 7), ger up etc., also (anibri) 
'anybody' (§ 75,4); finally in Standard porridge (from pottage). 

Passy (Changements Phonetiques § 327) gives instanees 
from the dialect of Copenhagen, OldFrench {mire from medicum), 
and Maori {Bawiri = David), Dr. Bülbring kindly informs 
me that the change is ''common in certain Low-German dialeets, 
f. i., of Voerde, Kreis Schwelm : arolf 'Adolf*, piqre 'Pferde', 
Mre 'Bett', were 'Wette';" also in the closely related dialect of 
N. Groningen (Holland), where hed, e. g., is pronounced (bEEr). 
In South African Dutch the plural of meit 'servant' is both 
meide, meire. 

That the transition is easy, is also shown by the change 
of medial r to d: Standard English paddock (OE. pearroc)^ 
where the W. Somerset dialect has preserved the original r 
(parik); also Italian rado from raro, and South African Dutch 
neslciedig (also neskierig) from Dutch nieuwsgierig. 

Medial d, followed by (j) becomes (dzh): immediately, 
ohedientj odiotts, This change is also heard in Standard 
English, at least from fast Speakers. 

Loss of d occurs in little, 

The abscnce of (d) in nodale, meddle points to forms 
without d : OE. hnoll, French mehr (cp. also Windhill mel). 

374. In the combinations -rZ-, -Ir-, -mr-, -nr-, where the 
second sonud is a vowel-like eons. (if not a vowel : r), (d) is 
insertcd; see marly snarly tailor QiQ.^), 

(Abr) 'alder' has kept its original form without d. 
Quarreling is transcribed without (d), but that is probably an 
oversight, for quarret is (kwAArdl). 

1) Hence adj. in -Z, -m, -n form tlieir degrees of comparison 
by adding (d-er, -dis) instead of (-wr, -is). 
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In -ndle (d) is lost, or what comes to the same thing 
assirailated to the preceding (n) : candle, handle etc. See § 343. 

375. In breadth, width tbe final consonant unvoiees d : 
hence (t-th). 

(go«r) 'goad' shows no ehange of (d) to (r) but represents 
ME. gär. 

376. Unstressed final d after a vowel bas often become (t) : 
bcdlady salad, pyramid, orchard ^), tankard^) ; also errand (§ 378). 

Compare hdllats (Milton), halad and halei (Cooper in EUisIV 
p. 1029), sallets (in Shakespeare, quoted by Storm, Eng. phil. 
p. 822). ME. instanees in Cohn diss. p. 24 f. {liefet 'head', 
meidenhat i pusent etc.). For OE. instanees see Element. § 566. 

(tlaat) ''dod' corresponds to ME. clotte. 

377. After consonants final d disappears, if the foUowing 
word begins with a consonant, in bald, acaffold, land^) etc., 
also in compoands like bäld-faced, landlord; and in unstressed 
syllables : mangoldy threshold. 

On the loss of final d in OE. anweal, geon a. o. see 
Klaeber, Mod. Lang. Notes, 18 p. 244. 

378. (d) is added after mile, fodl, fond. The last word 
may be literary, and perhaps the two others are mistaken 
attempts at the literary pronunciation. Cp. 

dial. (Isen) = lit. land 
dial. (baal) = lit. bald 
hence (möil) = lit. *müd. 
This explanation is snpported by the pronunciation of 
mild adj. without (d). 

In a similar way (t) in errand may be the dialectal 
pronunciation of the Standard sound, but also another expla- 
nation is possible (see § 473). 

5. Velars. 

379. Before front-vowels the velar consonants are pala- 
talized. It seems, however^ that the accoustic difference is 
small, for the same word is occasionally given with both (k, kj), 
(g, gj), e. g. calfj call, cart, cat, gas, ghastly. 



1) Note that orchard, tankard end in (Et). See § 478. 

2) Beard, beardless etc., and the suffix («rd) keep their (d) 
as the dialect treats r as a vowel (see p. 24, note 1). 
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On this pronunciation cp. Ellis I p. 206. It is still given 
by Walker (Storm, Eng. Phil. p. 370). 

ME. k. 

380. The combination (kl) is in the Wdb. regularly re- 
placed by (tl); it is evident that the peculiar pronunciation 
was not remarked by Mr* Elworthy when compiling WSD. 
EUis (EEP. 4 p. 1325) considered it "very general even among 
educated people". The sound is given for many dialects in 
Ellis and may occur mueh oftener (for the peeuliarity is not 
marked enough always to be heard by untrained informants, 
and from such most of Ellis's materials are drawn^). 

Medial (kl) remains in W. Somerset; see the Glossary 
s. V. inklingj Melde, Cp. Standard brickle, hrittle ; cracJcling, 
cratling (but cratling may be derived from critling), The 
W. Somerset pronunciation (brEuntoitis, bSrntaitis) ''bronchitis' 
is most probably due to some populär etymology. 

The change of (k) to (t) occars also in other combinations 
however; compare (twiitsh) 'couch'; and for the Windhill 
dialect see Wright § 324, and also here § 301 note. 

Even Single k and t sometimes interchange; Elworthy 
gives (tik v«r tak) 'tit for tat', (tadli wingk, kidli wingk) 
'tiddly-wink, an unlicensed public-house*. 

These last instances are, of course, onomatopoetic, and 
show that the acoustic difference between (k) and (t) is often 
small 2). 

It is Gurions thas (gl) does not become (dl) in W. Somerset, 
although many other dialects have both changes from kl > tl 
and gl > dl. 

381. Initial (sk) occurs in words that are almost certainly 
dialectal : (skiit) 'skit' (cp. OE. scitta), (skSr) 'skur', (skiw) 
'skeer' (cp. Dutch längs het water scheren and Hartland skerry 
'to glide upon the ice'; perhaps also (skiver) 'skewer'. 



1) That the transcriptions .with (kl) cannot always be correct 
seems fairly certain from a collection of the evidence in Ellis (Hörn 
Beitr.), aecording to which (kl) and (tl) would be scattered over 
the country in the most haphazard fashion. 

2) Compare the change of (tju) > (kju) in the Ulster dialect 
(H. C. Hart, Transactions of the Philological Society 1899—1901, 
p. 90) : skeward, sketo, cube, kune, kutor for literary steward, stew, 
tube, tune, tutor. 
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382. Medial Tc is pronounced (k) and (g) in pocketj equal. 
Probably tbe former pronunciatiou is due to Standard English. 
See also § 369. Lifte, before a vowel, is (kg), by 'satzphonetik'. 
ünstressed (k) has been lost in character. 

383. The dialect pronounces (tsh) in archangel, architecty 
plank, cackle. 

In archangel the (tsh) is, of course, due to the pronun- 
ciation of the prefix in all other words: also in architect, 
which was analysed as arch + itect. (plsensh) corresponds to 
French planche; (tshakl) points to an Old English verb with 
initial c. 

Note (tshAlBr) 'jaw', which has become jole in Standard 
English. 

384. Some nouns have final (k) for Standard ch : stench, 
hunchy winch\ also the verbs belch and wince. 

(st/ngk) may be due to the verb; for hunchj to belch 
variant forms with Je oeeur (see NED.), also for wince v. (see 
Skeat, Concise Et. Dict.). 

On final t in leak, bleat see § 526. 

ME. g. 

385. On initial g see § 379; on gl see § 380. 

Initial (g) in (gaakaa) 'cuekoo' may be due to the old 
Word for cuckoo (OE. gSac), but (gaakaa) is of course imi- 
tative. 

386. In faggot, spigot g has become (k), but (g) is pro- 
nounced in wagofij maggot. Cp. § 382. 

On OE. medial g in words like follow see § 406 ff. 

For (g) in hawthorn cp. Wyld, Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1899 — 1901 p. 247 ff.; also (eeg) in Adlington 
(§ 35, 1 Note). 

ME. h. 

387. As a rule initial h is not pronounced in the dialect. 
In a few cases both pronunciations, with and without A, are 
given (but in different books)] in a few others h only : 
handkerchief, heave, hazel, harsh] hau, hay, hope. In most 
of these the transcription with (h) is probably due to the 
spelling or the Standard pronunciatiou. 

Initial h is not impossible in the dialect, however. It is 
quite common when a word is pronounced emphatically. In 
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fluch circiimstances it is also heard when a word usually begins 
with a vowel; hence we find (h) in active^ ignorancej ugly, 
odious] also in article^ artist where the emphasis may be due 
to the word being unfarailiar to dialect-speakers. Cp. Elworthy's 
reraark, quoted in § 397. 

388. The combination -ht is pronouneed (ft) in ought, 
draught. On hrought, daughfer, thougt, {n)aught, without (f) 
See Ch. IV §§522 ff. 

389. Final ME. h has occasionally become (f), sometimes 
it is entirely lost. 

(f) is pronouneed in cough, dough, slough, thougJi, tougTi, 
laugh. In cough, slough^ tough literaiy influence is possible. 
But (f) in dough, though cannot be suspected (cp. moreover 
the spelling thofe, quoted by Gasner p. 111). Also (f) in 
sigh V. 

The consonant has disappeared in bough, enough, plough, 
slough, trough, through. These forms are probably genuine 
dialectal pronunciations. As to (plEu), note that the word means 
''team*; for literary plough see the Glossary s. v. sulL And 
(sedzh-tro, -trA) ''ditch or drain at the side of a hedge' shows 
that trough also is dialectal. 

There is a third pronunciation, with (-k) : hock, agreeing 
in its final consonant with the Standard pronunciation. 

The forms in other dialects and the remarks of the 
Early MnE. grammarians on final -h have been collected by 
Hörn, Beiträge. It is difficult, however, to account for the 
threefold development. Koppel (H. A. 104 p. 36 ff.) explains 
the forms without loss of h from the inflected forms, but that 
does not account for through; through, however, may have 
lost its h before vowels first, afterwards in all positions. 
Hocic is explained by the NED. from the Compound höJisinu] 
but (k) occurs in other forms also, e. g. flecJc, fleaJc ''flea* 
(Hom, Beitr. p. 73). 

Metathesis. 

R. 

390. Transposition of praevocalic r is veiy common, 
see §66. 

Some words keep r in the same position as Standard 
English: rislc, Christmas, grid-iron, grill, prince etc. Occasi- 
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onally proDUQciations with and without transposition aregiven: 
brindUf crush, crusty fringey rieh a. o. 

It seems most likely that the words without r-trans- 
position are influenced by the Standard pronunciation, 

391. Postvocalic r has become praevocalic in urrij birthday. 
Elworthy points out that the word 'tay-run' is probably a 
mistaken attempt at Standard English; note that-a tea-urn is 
a 'mark of gentility'. 

L. 

392. Needle^ toorld have their l transposed : (nicl)? 
(wardl). Cp. the ME. forms neld, wordle (Kluge Grundr. 
p. 1016). 

S. 

393. Sky 8p have become fc«, ps in (aksn) 'ashes', askj 
aspen, clasp, gaspy hasp, wasp, crisp. Also transposition in 
(haals, hAAls) 'hazel*. Cp. the transposition of s in OE. 
(Elem. § 520). 

394. In some words (k) seems lost after s : tasJc, desJc 
and also usually (invariably before eonsonants) in cask, flask etc. 
These forms are perhaps due to the Standard pronunciation. 

395. In rasp, tusk, wisp the s is lost. (rE«p) shows 
that the present dialect had the form räpe?i (see NED. s. v. 
rape v.^, and rape s.®). TusJc would regularly be tuks (cp. 
OE. tuxas), which, if taken for a plural (see § 466), would 
become (t3k). (wöip) is clearly a different word from literary 
wisp; (see Glossary). 

IV. Unstressed Syllables. 
Stress. 

396. Elworthy does not specially treat of stress. As far 
as can be gathered from his materials, however, the dialect 
agrees on the whole with the Standard language. 

397. Compounds often have level stress, e.g. newfangledy 
open-heartedy sioeethearty malt-house, dust-housey hoard-appleSy 
skew'fashion (Gloss. i. v. askew), well-bredy thoroughbredy dead- 
alive, fourfoot^). 



1) Level stress in portmanteau (pAs'msßni) and dragoon 
(dr»g'g99n') is clearly due to populär etymology ; (pAs'man'l) suggests 
•post-mantle'. 
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Words with the prefix re- have level stress: reserve, 
repeat, retire, resign etc. Elworthy (Wdb. 8. v. re-) remarks: 

''The vocabnlary is very small in these words, and that, 
coupied with the fact that the Speakers feel them to be 'fine' 
words, causes them always to be emphasized on both syllables." 
See also § 401. 

Words with other prefixes are also given with level 
stress, e. g. indebted, mistrusty survey v. s., contract v. s.; see 
also Glossary s. y. digested. 

398. But sometimes Compounds seem to have uneven 
stress: not only French-nut, overpltis, decoy-duck, home-stead, 
saw'pity cock'Ught, foreheady where Elworthy omits the stress- 
mark ^) but also fortnightj where the vowel proves weak 
stress *). 

399. The prefixes misj con- are not marked with stress 
in misleadj mislay, condtict v. and s. (cp. §§ 397, 401 ff.)* 

The prefix in- must have been unstressed in some words, 
for it is lost in inquest (kwses) etc. (see § 415). 

400. In the foUowing words the dialect deviates from 
Standard English stress: a'cademyj a'ccept, adverti'sement, 
po'lice, almo'sty di'gestion, 

On the shifting of stress in diphthongs, see §§516 ff. 

(i). 

401. (i) is pronounced 

in the prefixes be-, de-, dis-, pre-, re-. 
in the suff ixes -ed {blessed, hatred, massacred), -ing ^), -less, 
-et, ness. 

It is also heard in timid, splendid, rubbish, merit, spirit, 

lesson, jealousj necklace, Nicholas, mattrass, traverse, justice, 

value, retinue, lettuce, auriculus (see § 408), suffocate, -day, 

chamois, ornament, propagate, sacrament, Situation^ occupy. 

Occasionally the sound is lower : (e) or (i), see §§ 402 ff. 



1) These cases are not quite certain, for Elworthy as he did 
not pay special attention to stress, may occasionally have omitted 
the dot denoting* strong stress. 

2) For perU'house see Ch. IV § 535. 

3) Especially in the pres. part. But farthvng^ pudding are 
pron. (vaardn), (p3dn); in these words -ing had no independent 
function, hence it had weaker stress. 
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The prefix de- is prononnced (dii) in depend, decease 
(WSD.); but also, according to the 'List of common literary 
words' (Wdb.), in deceit, decewCy defend, default, degree. 
Of these last words WSD. gives only deceit (with dee) and 
defend {leen). The Wdb. gives {dee) in decrease, deliberate, 
deliver, deserted, deserve. 

There is no donbt that (dii, dee), and probably also (di), 
are due to Standard English ; the genuine dialectal words have 
lost the prefix : compare deceit, deceive with (dii, dee) and 
deceptive with loss of prefix (§ 415). Cp. § 397. 

(e). 

402. (e) is heard in the snffix -ness (bigness), fifteen 
sixteen [in WSD., but WSG. gives (i)]. 

403. The plural of nouns ending in a hissing sound is 
formed by adding (ez). Only two words, assizes, fists, are 
transcribed with (i) ^). This shows that the plural ending has 
a decidedly weak stress, for the other forms, where (e) is 
occasionally given, have oftener (i). 

(f). 

404. By the side of (i) we also find (i) 
in the prefix mis- : mislay. 

in the endings-e(2 (fixed, enlisted etc.), -ect {collect s., object s., 
perfect), -ing {concerning, shambling a. o.), -ling, {seedling), 
'{i)on {beacon, flagon, pension), -ocJc {bullocJc, hassocJc, mattock), 
-age {damage, passage etc.) ; also in convict, verdict, stomcich, 
carcase, palace, verjuice, dubious, article, multitude, Situation, 
apricot, 

(B). 

405. («) is the natural vowel. Many words with (i, e, i) 
are pronounced with (h), when spoken with the weakest stress. 
(«) is given in the ending -ed (knotted, indebted, planted a. o.), 
-on {tenon, tenant), -ture {scripture, nature, venture)^)] also 
in already, amid, lissom, handJcerchief^). 

1) WSD. p. 17 gives (saizez); p. 6 (vaistez). 

2) (tsh^r) instead of -(t^r) in lecture^ feature^ future, torture 
8hows that these words are borrowed from literary English. 

8) The other words in -ief have (i) : (ur) in handkerchief ought, 
therefore, to be explained as representing -kercher (occurring since 
^ the 15th Cent; see NED.). 

Bonner Beitr. z. Anglistik. Heft 18. 7 
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Literary -ow. 

406. Literary -ow (OE. -gf-, -w-) is usually («r) : barroWy 
belloto V., billoto, fallow, felloe, fellow, harroWy holloio, marrowy 
meadow, melloWj morrow, pillotv (see § 413), sallow, skadowy 
skallowj sparrow, stoälloto, talloto, toidow, toiUotOy window. 

The literary pronuneiation represents the infleeted forms; 
the dialeetal -er may be an independent development of the 
same forms {-er occurs as carly as the 17*** Century) but it 
may also be due to the older Standard pronuneiation^). See 
§§ 407 ff. 

407. A few words end in (-i) : aloeSy bellotoSy borrow, 
farrow v., follow, furrowj gallows, minnoWy sinew, uoallow v. 

For bellow v. both (b3lBr) and (b31vi) are given (see 
§413), ior mallows (rnaahs). 

408. (is) in aloes, bellows, galloißSy and (is) in mallows 
may be compared with (raaklis) 'auricula', formerly also in 
literary English called auHculuSy (böolis) 'bolns* a. o. (see § 401). 
Another explanation, however, is also possible, at Icast for 
some of these words ; see § 409. 

For minnow there is a ME. form menuse, menuce; this 
might beeome (minis) aceording to § 408, or if taken for a 
plural, (miniz), see §530; (rainiz) might give rise to a new 
sing. (mini). In the same way we can aecount for (zini) 'sinew'. 
See § 466. 

409. Some of the words with (i) had an i already in OE. : 
bellows, willow were in OE. bel{i)g, byl(i)gy wel(i)g, wyl{i)g, 
Thus the W. Somerset (bSIis) and Cumberland willy may be 
aceounted for. 

A later (ME.) palatalisation of j may explain (-i) in 
furrowy gallows ; also some forms given for other dialects^ such 
as sally 'sallow' (Worcester, Gloueester). On this palatalisation 
see Kluge, Grundriss p. 999 ; cp. also ME. dweri^ OE. dweorg. 

410. The explanation given in § 409 cannot aecount for 
final (-i) in all the nonns mentioned in § 407. Aloes, mallow, 
minnow, sinew are not recorded with a final -i, either in OE. 
or in ME., and such an ending from older w woold also be 
difficult to explain. 

1) The present Standard pronuneiation (ou) is uo doubt due 
to the spelling -ow. The regulär Standard sound would be (-«); cp. 
(-«) in thorough, -borough. See Add. 
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The. form felly 'fellow* used in Yorkshire is also more 
likely to be a modern development (as explained in § 408) 
than the resnlt of an OE. or ME. form with t. 

411. (-i) in follow corresponds to the ending of ME. 
folien, which may be a blending of OE. fylgan and folgian. 

For farrow palatalisation of the final consonant (OE. fearh) 
is possible (§4U9). 

It is diffieult to explain (bAAri) '^borrow' thus, for pala- 
talisation with a back vowel in the preceding syllable does 
not occur. Moreover, (gjali) 'gallow' from OE. agceltoan re- 
quires a different explanation. Perhaps these forms are new- 
formations from the forms without m?, e. g. from the preterites 
(cp. Sievers Ags. gr. § 408, and Anm. 3, 4, 5 and here 
§§ 446 ff.). 

In two verbs OE. g has regularly become w, which sub- 
sequently turned into v (§318): (bSlvi) 'to bellow*, (wAAlvi) 
'to wallow' (for the ending i see § 73). 

412. To explain (vaarth) 'farrow' it should be noted that 
the Wdb. 8. V. varth explains its meaning as 'a litter of pigs*. 
This shows that (th) is a suffix (see § 482 b) and that farrow 
has really become (vaar), just as furrow has become (vo«r). 

413. Three nouns in -ow show no trace of «the ending: 
furrow (vo^r), pillow (pi«l) and winnow (wöm); see also §412. 
¥ox (voBr) cp. ME. fore, vore (OE. furh). 

(pi^l) corresponds with ME. pile (OE. pt/le). 

(wam) seems to be another word than winnow. 

The inflected forms are represented by (pal«r). Cp. the 
two dialectal forms for shade and shadow. It is, therefore, 
possible that both (p9l«r) and (pi«l) are genuine. But it seems more 
likely that (pal^r) is a dialectal adaptation of the older Standard 
pronunciation, especially because the double form is not suppor- 
ted by a difference of meaning, as in the case of shade (shi^d), 
shadow (shsedi?). Besides, (shi^d) and (shsedis) also, may be 
borrowings from Standard English. Compare also the double 
pronunciation of bellow v. (§ 407). 

Strong Secondary Stress. 

414. The history of vowels with strong secondary stress 
does not differ from that of the stressed vowels. Cp. (sb) in 
-architect; (E) in orchard, tankardj expense\ (AA) in apricot\ 



J ^ »4 
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(oo) in oration\ (yy) in süperb j multitude\ (3) in conducty 
Omnibus'^ (di) mterrify, idea, -like; (E«) in femäle, affUiate; 
(iB) in angely camel^ cruel, civil 'polite' (but not in the meaningp 
'respectable'), oval. 

Procope. 

415. Procope is as common as it once was in literary 
English; but it is impossible to lay down rules for it. 

The initial syllable is lost in admire, adventurey agree^ 
beioitch, deceptive, defend^ encounter, entice, ohligej refresh- 
ment, require etc. 

It is preserved in afford, agreeäble, heyond^ deceit (§401) 
object V., repent. reserve etc. 

Sometimes both forms with and without procope are 
given e. g. for against, allow, almost, before, 

There is.no doubt that the initial syllable has often 
been restored owing to the influence of Standard English. 

Syncope. 

415 b. A medial syllable is sometimes lost e. g. in contrary^ 
severalf generale especially, when the syllable consists of a 
vowel only: peony, diamond, violent, violet. 

In the last mentioned instances syncope was also common 
in Standard English down to the 18*** Century. Such rhymes 
as islet : violet in Shelley, eveu, may not be due to metrical 
elision of medial o (van Dam, Eng. Stud. 34 p. 89), but it is 
quite possible that Shelley really pronounced vilet. The NED. 
States that diamond is 'very generally dissyllabic in Pope^ 
Thomson, Young, Cowper, Keats, and Tennyson'. 

See Add. 

Apocope. 

416. Emptyy.j argue, carry, donkey, story, study, quarry 
are pronounced without the final syllable. (Emt) ^erapty' is the 
regulär form corresponding to ME. ernte, empte (OE. cemtian)'^ 
(Emp) may be a back-formation from a preterite emt, empt 
(see §§ 78, 446 ff.). 

(arg) 'argue' liiay be derived from *(argi), which would 
be the regulär dialectal form (see §401); for *(argi) might be 
analysed as (arg) + (i), the ending of intransitive verbs. Tliis 
cannot explain (kaar) 'carry' for cari^y is a transitive verb. 
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Perhaps (kaar) 'carry' is derived from, or at least influenced 
by (kaar) *car'. Cp. the explanation of dirt 'dirty v.'. 

For (stoor, stuw) 'story' and (stid) 'study v. s/ compare 
Mn. French histoire and ^tude. ME. forma of quarry without 
-y are given by the NED. 

In the Wdb. (Introduction p. XVII) Elworthy gives some 
more cases of 'loss of -y' viz. in dirty v., sUppery adj., icy 
adj. But a verb 'dirt* may be a derivation from the noun 
dirt (see above on carry). And as an example of 'ice* adj. 
for icy Elworthy gives ice-cold, which, ,of course, is a Com- 
pound of ice s. and cold. 

B« Aceidenee« 
I. Verbs. 

417. The paragraphs on the verb in Chapter I. show 
that the dialect substantially agrees with the Standard language. 
It is, therefore, sufficient to treat here of those points only 
in which the two differ. 

These points are 

1. theinflectionofthe notional verb insteadof itsauxiliary verb. 

2. the traces of gradation left iu the dialect. 

3. the peculiar forms of some present tenses. 

4. the f ormation of intransitive verbs by means of the ending(-i). 

Inflection. 

418. The inflection of the notional verb instead of its 
auxiliary (/ help loaded the cart, see § 87) is clearly due 
to the auxiliary + notional verb being considered as one word ^). 
Compare in colloquial English I daresayedj and such expressions 
as / dont seem to be able to do it (instead of I seem not 
to be able to do it). 

In earlier English we meet with the same phenomenon: 
/ was go walked fro my tre (Chaucer); a castell that the 
foure sonnes of Aymon have do made (Caxton) ; both qnoted 
by Einenkel, Grundrisse § 129 i (p. 1073). See Add. 



1) In the same way the positioii of the adverb before the 
tinite forms of the verb causes adv. -f- verb to be taken for a whole : 
hence the split Infinitive. 
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Gradation. 

419. The dialect shows still fewer remains of the old 
fonns with vowel-change than Standard Englisli. In the WS6. 
(publiöhed in 1877) Elworthy gave a list of old strong verb& 
that had preterites with vowel-change, twenty in all (these 
will be marked * in the lists given below). To these he added 
several verbs in theWdb. (publ. 1886). These additions have 
been reprinted in the Transactions of the Philological Society 
(1898 p. 515—527). 

The verbs added in 1886 had not been overlooked by 
Elworthy when he wrote WSG.; several of them had even 
been specially mentioned in the earlier work as having no 
gradation (a. o. drink, ring, swear, weave). In his edition of 
the Exm. Sc. line 366 Elworthy says, in a note, that "begun 
is literary", and that (bigind) is the dialectal form; yet (bBgSnd) 
is given in the Wdb. 

420. Gan we assume that the dialect has independently 
increased the number of forms with gradation? Independent 
development must be explained either by assnming that the 
formation of tenses by gradation is a still living means of 
derivation or that the forms are due to analogy. 

421. The former theory is out of the question : the forms 
with gradation are the remains of a once living means of 
derivation, which had already been lost in OE.^). And the 
present dialect knows the formative power of gradation so little 
that it invariably adds the consonantal suffix^). This is a clear 
proof that the consonantal preterites are the only living forms. 

422. The second theory (analogy) is possible; in fact it 
can never be proved that a form canuot be due to '^souie'* 

1) For that reason the verbs borrowed fromFrench are nearly 
always weak. Diiring the MnE. period many verbs lost their vowel- 
change, but in Present English it has often been artificially restored. 
Cp. catch't in Milton au J the 18*1^ Century forms shinedt shaked^ tJoHngedy 
winded etc. (Storm Engl. Phil. II p. 685 f.). The Authorised Version 
also uses such forms as shined, builded, understanded, Drive occurs 
as a weak verb as early as the 14tb Century, and is still found in 
Baxter. On present vulgär English see Storm p. 809. 

2) This is never done in literary English; such forms as creqf>y. 
crept show secondary vowei-cliange, no gradation. But we may 
compare the addition of a plural ending to forms that were no more 
feit as plurals, in children, brethren, kine, breeches. 
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analogy, bat the real question is whether an analogical origin 
of all these new vowel-changeB is probable. 

423. When we note that most of the new forms in the 
Wdb. agree with the Standard pronunciation, that moreover 
some of them (e. g. hang, bring) can hardly be other than 
literary, we need not hesitate to adopt Elworthy 's explanation : 
that the forms are dne to the spread of elementary education 
sincö the Education Act of 1870. 

In reviewing the remains of gradation it will be best 
to arrange them aecording to their original classes. 

Class I. 

424. *r8id — hrovd, hrAd — «ro«d, «rAd *ride\ 



*r9iz — rovzd 


— vronzd 


'rise'. 


stroiy — stroovd 


—«stroovd 


'strive'. 


♦strtk — strSkt 


— «strSkt 


'strike*. 


straik — straakt 


— «str^akt 


'anoint'. 


♦vrait — vro«t 


— «vroBt 


Vrite*. 


*dr66V — droovd 


—«droovd 


'drive*. 



425. (stroiv) was mentioned as regulär in WSD.; it 
agrees with the Standard pronuneiation (§ 423). 

426. For {ee) in drive see Ch. IV §§ 498 ff. 

427. (strdik) does not only mean 'to apply a liniment' etc.^ 
but also 'to apply anything by way of charm (e. g. a wedding- 
ring) to the diseased part', or merely 'to stroke'. 

(strik) is used only in the figurative sense of striJce (the 
attention), and may be a back-formation from the preterite 
(cp. dig, dug etc.). 

Class II. 

428. *kriip, kr^^p» kroop — kroopt — «kroopt 'creep*. 
*kleev, klEf — kloovd — «kloovd 'cleave'. 

For (ii, ee) in creep, see § 265. 

429. Elworthy also gives the past tense (kroop«d) and 
the past participle («kroop«d), but these forms probably belong 
to the verb (krccpi). 

The present tense (kroop) agrees with ME. kr^en*^ 
(kroopt) would thus be the regulär eonsonantal preterite. But 
lernen is very rare in ME.; NED. calls it "an apparent error* i). 

1) If not an error kropen may simply be another spelling for 
kreopen (see Bonner Beiträge 15 p. 106, note 4). 
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It is probable, therefore, that the preterite with the vowel of 
the past part. gave rise to a new present tense (kroop); see 
§§446 ff. 

430. (kloovd) corresponds with the ME. preterite Tclqf, 
which may have taken its vowel from the participle clofen 
(belonging to OE. cUofan), bat may also represent the preterite 
of OE. clifan. 

(klecv) is probably the regulär descendant of ME. cl&men 
(OE. cleofian), although a derivation from ME. cleven (OE. 
cUofan) is not impossible (see § 265). 

On (klEf ) see §§ 446 ff. 

Class III. 

431. *b8in— bEund— «bEund ^ind'. So also *grdin 'grintf, 
♦vdin *find\ 

dringk — drSngkt — «drSngkt 'drink'. So also zingk, 
ring, ping, spnngy sting, string, zwing. 

kbm — kloomd — vkloomd 'climb'. 

zwom — zwaamd; zwomd — "ezwaamd iizwdmd 'swim'. 

bigiin — big3nd — «bigand 'begin'. 

spiin — spand— «spand 'spitf. 

432. With the exception of the three first all these verbs 
were added in '86 so that they are probably literary (see 
§§ 419 ff.). Spin and hegin were even expressly mentioned 
as regulär in WS6. 

Note, however, that the dialect has (3) of the past 
participle also in the preterite. 

433. Only (kbm) cannot be literary ; it corresponds with 
ME. climmen^ which is found in Rob. of Gloucester (Anglia 
XIII p. 215). The preterite (kloorad) represents ME. clqmb, so 
that the dialect has mixed up climmen (preterite dam) with 
the preterite clqmb (of climben). See also § 451. 

Class IV. 

434. *stE«l — stoold — «stoold 'steaP. 

♦tEur — towd — «towd 'tear\ So also wEw, 
zwEvr, shitir. 

*br66k — brookt — vbrookt T)reak'. 

435. The preterite with (o«) of swear etc. agrees with 
the Standard pronunciation, and is probably not native to the 
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dialect in some of these verbs. For in WS6. (p. 44, 46) 
Elworthy mentions toear, aweaVy shear among the regniar verbs 
{i. e. verbs witbout vowel-change). 

Note tbat loear is originally a weak verb. 

In the Wdb. s. v. abhor Elworthy treats of («bAr) 'abear', 
which is clearly a baek-formation from the old preterite with 
vowel-change (see §§ 446 ff.). 

Class V. 

436. *speek — spookt — «spookt ""speak*. 

weev — woovd — «woovd 'weave'. 
Hreed — tro^d — «troud 'tread*. 
*git, giit — gAAt, gout — BgAAt, Egoist ^get'. 
*z«t — zAAty zo«t — vzo'Bt 'git, set'. 

zi — zAAd — «zAAd *see'. 

*Y'^rgit — vBrgAAt, -goBt — «vergAAt, -go«t 
*forgef. 

437. In bis WSG. Elworthy specially mentioned (we^v) 
and (zi) as regulär : it is likely, therefore, that the vowel- 
ehange has been borrowed from literary English (see § 419 ff.). 
This may also be the case with the otber verbs, except (zit) 
which has genuine dialectal forms. For (ii) in (giit) cp. ME. 
bigite. On forget see § 472 b. 

Class VI. 

438. *tE'Bk — takt — «tdkt 'take'. 

versE^k — v^rsaakt — vBrsaakt 'forsake'. 

shiBk — shaakt — Bshaakt 'shake'. 

wE^k — wookt — 'Bwookt Vake'. 
*stsen — staad — «staad 'stand'. 
*eey — oovd — «-oovd 'heave'. 

439. The histöry of these forms agrees with the 
development in Standard English. The deviation in the preterite 
of waJce and heave is also found in the Standard language. 

The present tense of heave is occasionally (hEft), for 
which see § 448. 

Reduplicating Verbs. 

440. seng — Sngd — «angd 'hang'. 

Literary influence on these forms is likely, especially 
because in bis WSG. Elworthy mentioned the verb as regulär 
{see §§419 ff.). 
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Other remains of voAvel-change. 

441. bring — braat 'bring'. 

dhingk — dbo«t, dhAAt 'think'. 

z«k — zAAti?d 'seek\ 

bai — bAAt, boBt 'buy'. 

reetsh — rA^t 'reach'. 

vatsh — «vAAt Tetch'^). 

ztl, Bfl, gdl — zo^ld, zoold 'seir. 

tai — to«ld *teir. 

pip — p9pt 'peep'. 
birf — b9lt 'build'. 

442. As the ending -ought Las preserved its consonant 
in the form of (f) in the dialect (see § 388), the preterites 
without (f) must be due to literary influence. 

Anomala. 

443. ksen — kaad 'ean\ W9l — wid, aad VilF. 
ßhaal — shaad 'shair. mid, möd — mid, mad 'may'. 
dyy — dEd, dyyd, dSnd — «dyyd, «dand *do'. 

bi — wAAz, wHz — «ban 'be'. 

g8, goo ~ ^^^"* "" ^^""' ^^^^' «gAAnd go, 
mEck, mEk, maek — mEed 'make'. 
zee — zEd, zsed 'say'. 

444. For the present tense (mid, mod) see § 448. 

The past partieiples («dand, «gAAnd) are adaptations 
of literary pronnnciations. 

The preterite (dand) is taken from the past participle; 
(dyyd) is a new-formation from the present tense (dyy); (dEd) 
may be tlie regulär form (ME. dide)j bat borrowing from 
literary English is more probable (§219 note). 

On (uu) in (guu) see § 285. 

445. Dig (dig), pret. (dag) is the only instance of a 
weak verb that has become strong in the dialect without the 
additional consonantal ending, But in WSG. Elworthy gave it 
as an example of a regulär verb, so that the yowel-change i& 
fairly certainly due to Standard English (§§419 ff.). 

New Present Tenses. 

446. Cleave and leave are pronounced (kleev), (le^y) but 
also (klEf), (lEf); ping is both (ping) and (pang). Sometime» 

1) The preterite is not mentioned. 
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the present tense has (t) or (d) so that present tense and 
preterite are identical: may and might are both (mid, mdd)^ 
force and forced are (fußst); so also (IiEft) Uieave'; (lAAst) 
Tose', (klEnt) 'clench'. 

447. In the case of cleave, leave it is easy to understand 
that the preterites (klEft, lEft) might be taken for preterites 
of (klEf, lEf), for the consonantal suffix is the only distinction 
between present and past tense (except in the few verbs with 
gradation, which, nioreover, have the suffix also). In the sarae 
way (p3ng) is a back-formation from the preterite (p3ngd). 

448. Such forms as (klEft, lEft), however, might also be 
taken for the preterites of (klEft, Icft), for verbs in (d. t) have 
no ending in the past tense (§ 79). This explains the present 
tenses (hEft, lAAst, klEnt, mid). 

449. The present tenses (kroop) 'crecp' and («bAr) *abear' 
inay also be in point. The vowels of preterites niust be due 
to the pinral preterite and the past participle. 

Note that the simple verb to bear has no vovvel-ehange in 
the present dialect. 

450. (graaindnd, BtaktBd) for grainedy attacked seem to 
show that the infinitives are (graaind, ßtakt), although the 
latter forms are not given^). They coald also be explained 
as back-formations. 

451. Some ME. forms seem to have an origin like the 
W.-Som. present tenses, mentioned in § 446. 

In the Lambeth Sermons (Cohn diss. p. 52) we find aed 
for Seggen; and the pret. clemde, past part. iclemd is found 
in Lajamon (Bülbring Ablaut p. 77). The latter seems to 
have given rise to a verb clemmeUj vehich explains W.-Som. 
(kbm). ME. behite is elearly a back-formation from the preterite 
behiht (see NED. s. v.). Perhaps also ME. guMten is a back- 
formation from guütey the preterite of gulten, See NED. s. v. quity. 

Cp. also literary ratch for reich, which the NED. explains 
as a back-formation from the preterite raught, comparing 
catch, caught. 

In two 16*** cent. texts (Totters Miscellany and Turber- 
ville) quent is used for quench (NED. i. v. quent) : this supplies 



1) Note however that the form («tak) may have lost a final t 
(§371), which wouid reappear medially in («taktud). 
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an exact parallel to W. Somerset (klEnt) for clench. Cp. also 
to sodden from soddened (for sodden). 

Intransitive Verbs. 

452. Elworthy states that any verb may be made in- 
transitive by adding (i). Tbis suffix is often added after the 
name of a trade to denote the action. So from (kaafmdr) 
*carpenter' may be formed the verb (kaafmdri). 

It is clear therefore that (i) is a living suffix in W.- 
Somerset ^). 

453. It is natural to seek for its origin in the ending 
'ian of the OE. verbs of the 2***^ conjugation. Kluge (Grundriss 
p. 1069) says therefore that the OE. ending has been preserved 
in the southern dialects. 

The matter is not so simple however. Kluge leaves 
entirely out of account the meanings of -ian in ÖE. and (-i) 
in the modern dialects ; these meanings are not identical. The 
OE. verbs in -ian are often transitive, and in the modern 
dialects those transitive verbs have no ending. What we must 
explain therefore is when and how the ending came to be 
considered as a suffix for intransitives. We must assume that 
the verbs in 4any or ME. ie, -i came to be analysed as root + 
suffix for intransitives. 

454. In OE. the principal group of verbs in -ian (i. e. 
those of the second conjugation) were very nuraerous. Their 
number was increased by the verbs originally forming a third 
conjugation. So far all OE. dialects agree. 

455. It is peculiar to the Southern OE. dialects that 
many verbs of the first conjugation with a double consonant 
in some forms and a Single one in others (e. g. fremme, fremest) 
developed new forms with a Single consonant throughout the 
conjugation, Heuce the Cura Post, uses trymman and trymian, 
and even exclusively gremian^ behelian etc. (Sievers Ags. gr. 
§ 400 Anm. 2). 

Although this ending of the verbs of the first conjugation 
was originally monosyllabic (hence the spelling nergan), we 



1) Also in other South western dialects: Hewett Dial. Speech 
of Devon says that -i is joined to verbs and gives the instances hop, 
laughf teil, sit-, but she does not limit the suffix to intransitive verbs. 
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may conclude from from thcsusnal spelling -iariy -igan, fonnd 
as early as Alfred, that the ending had become dissyllabic 
in Southern English (see Bülbring Element §§ 449 f.). 

456. In the Anglian dialectS; on the other band, the 
verbs of the first conjngation whose stem ended in r preserved 
their monosyllabic ending (-gan) and the others kept their 
double consonants. Moreover the verbs of the second eonju- 
gation soon began to lose their distinctive i forms, especially 
in the infinitive and the present participle (Sievers Ags. gr. 
§ 412 Anm. 3). 

457. The result of the changes in the Southern dialects 
was that they possessed a large nnraber of weak verbs, all 
ending in -ian. The remaining differences between the verbs 
of the first and tbose of the second conjugation were iusufficient 
to keep theni separate. In later ws. texts we find that verbs 
of the first conjugation pass into the second conjngation, 
which formed the majority. Hence neHe, nerast etc., fremiey 
fremast etc. (Sievers Ags. gr. § 400 Anm. 3, § 401 Anm, 2). 

Thus in the Southern dialects there came to exist 
one large class of weak verbs with i as a distinguishing 
characteristic. 

In the Northern dialects, on the contrary, i was so often 
lost that it ceased to be a distinctive mark of the second 
conjugation. When, in later texts (see Sievers Ags. gr. § 412 
Anmerkungen), the a of the second conj. often became e there 
was no clear difference left between the first and the second 
conjugation. These dialects, therefore, came to possess one 
Single class of weak verbs also, but here the weak verbs of 
the first conjugation formed the raodel. 

458. The result of the great number of verbs in -ian 
was to strengthen the power of the suffix, so that in ME. many 
verbs borrowed from French adopted it. 

459. It should be noted, however, that the ending with 
/ was the characteristic of weak, not of intransitive verbs. 
The verbs of the first conjugation passed into the second on 
account of the many forms they had in common with the 
verbs of the second conjugation. It was owing to formal causes, 
not to the intransitive function of the suffix. Many of the 
verbs of the second conjugation were transitive, as well as 
those of the first. 
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It rcniaiDS to be shown, therefore, how the i-ending 
came to be considered as a mark of intransitive verbs. We 
may guess that the cause was the preponderating majority 
of intransitive verbs among the /-verbs, but I do not know 
that this can be proved. 

n. Nouns. 

Singular form of nouns of measure after numerals. 

460. The use of the singular form of nouns denoting a 
measure after numerals (Chapter I § 105) is shared by other 
English dialects; see Windhill §337; Adlington §86e; cp. 
also (zEbm mSil) 'seven miles' in the specimen from Christian 
Malford (Wiltshire) in Ellis V p.47 line 1. Older literary English 
also used the singular. For Shakespeare cp. Franz, Grundzüge 
§ 34. Many instanees oceur in 18*** Century authors e. g. 
Robinson Crusoe^) and in Swift*); also in 19*^ Century vulgär 
English (Dickens). Present Standard English still preserves the 
singular in the case of nouns of definite number, such as hrace, 
couple, patTj yoJce, dozen, score, also stone as a noun denoting 
weight. 

The use of the singular is explained by professor Ein- 
enkel in the Grundriss (§ 145 a) as due to the form of the 
OE. genitive plural used after numerals (with the exception of 
nihty mönad, which always remained unchanged in the plural). 
This explanation, however, leaves unaccounted for the very 
thing that is most striking : the limitation of the singular forms 
to nouns of measure^). 

1) Cp. Boxes, which might hold about a Pound, or two Pound, 
at most, of Powder (Rob. Crusoe, Golden Treasury edition, p. 73); 
about twelve foot (ib. p. 180); about two Pouud offine glaz*d Powder 
in three smaU Flasks (ib. p. 196) etc. 

2) Often in Gulliver, also iu Cadenus and Vanessa (five thousand 
pound, 1. 227), and in the Tale of a Tub (an altar erected about 
twelve foot, quoted in Chambers's Cyclopaedia of English literature 
IP p. 137/2). 

3) In German and Dutch the peculiarity is also limited to 
nouns of measure. Now in MDutch many nouns had no ending in 
the plural (e. g. baroen, steen, oom, knecht etc.). If the use of the 
Singular in MnDutch were due to phonetic causes only the limitation 
10 nouns of measure would be unintelligible. 

Moreöver the plurals which were formally identical with the 
Singular were not numerous enousrh in OE. to hold their srround 
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461. This limitation dates from ME. and is still so strongly 
feit in the modern dialeets that the plnral is required if the 
noun of measare is nsed as an ordinary nouu or evcn if it 
denotes a variable measare (§ 106 f.). It is clear therefore 
that the siugular is nsed becaase the words denote a measare 
i. e. becaase they are eonsidered as nnmerals^). 

462. This explanation agrees with the date assigned to 
it (§ 461). For in OE. the namerals were still often declined« 
When however towards the ME. period they had become 
indeclinable; the noans of measure followed their example. 

Singular form of noans ased as collectives. 

463. That collective nouns takc no plural ending is 
common to many laiiguages, and natural; for the Singular 
collective is in its meaning already a pluraP). 

464. It is difficult to understand, however, why deer, 
sheep should have no plural forms, even when taken individually. 
It would of coarse be possible to accept the usual derivation 
from OE. dBor, sceap (see Grund riss § 145 b). But the question 
would naturally be asked why the old plurals hors, thing etc. 
were not preserved. It may therefore be safer to assume that 
deer and sheep are so rarely used otherwise than coUectively 
that the 'individual' plurals deers^ sheeps were lost {deers is found, 
see NED.; also sheepsj in Shakespeare, L. L. L. II l, 219) •'*). 

^ 465. There is another argument which Supports the ex- 

planation of deer, sheep given above. 

In literary English names of wild animals, fish and of 
unfamiliar foreign animals often have no plural (cp. Sweet 
New English Grammar § 1966 ff.). The current explanation 



against the majority of regulär nouns. Hence we see that, as early 
as OE., plurals like bänu^ pündu, wördu oecur (Grundriss § 114 b). 
It is clear that the forms without a plural ending have been lost 
except where their function prevented it. 

1) For the same reason the preposition o/^is omitted in Standard 
English after dozen : four dozen handkerchiefs, 

2) This is shown ty the Indogerm. coUectives in -ö, which 
were taken for plurals. And in many English dialeets hroth and 
parridge take a plural verb (§ 111), just as family, crewy Goverment 
and other collective nouns often do in Standard English. 

3) In the same way swine is now used as a collective; the 
individual noun is pig, plural pigs. 
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is that all these Singular forms are dne to the analogy of the 
regulär singular-pIurals deer, sheep etc. This explanation is 
given by Einenkel (Grundriss) and Sweet (New Engl. Gr. 
§ 1966). 

But this explanation fails to account for the literary as 
well as for the dialectal nsage (§ 464 and p. 110, note 3). It 
wonld be inexplieable that the Singular form is limited to wild 
animals, and those which are 'hunted because of their usefulness 
to man, or taken in considerable uumbers, but not when they 
are killed only in self-defence or as vermin' (Sweet § 1968). 

When we consider, however, that 'wild animals that are 
hunted because of their usefulness' are usually found in numbers, 
as well as deer fmd, sheep, that horses on the other band are 
much more like individuals to man, we need not hesitate to 
eonclude that the Singular form of all these nouns is exclusively 
due to their collective meaning^). 

New Singulars. 

466. Several Singulars are clearly back-formations from 
plurals, or Singulars taken for plurals on account of their 
final 8, So (msethndis, menis, shamis) were taken for plurals, 
hence the new Singulars (maeth«di) 'methodist', (mini) 'minnow' 
(§ 408), (shami) 'chamois'. 

Coto is pronounced (kEu) and (kEi); the former is no 
doubt due to Standard English, (kEi) is the real dialectal word. 
Probably (kEi) is a back-formation from the plural kine. In 
the same way (stoo) may have been formed from (stoon, stoBu) 
taken for a plural (especially because stone as a noun of 
raeasure does not take -s after numerals: § 105), see § 337. 

Compare also §§ 273, 367, 395, 408 (sinew), These 
back-formations are common in Standard English also. Kluge 
(^Grundriss p. 1058) gives a list of them, to which may be added 
bridle, chick, kickshaw, anana (rare, cp. NED. s. v. ananas), 
bat (see NED. s. v. batz); also öcotch diocy 'diocese'; and 
vulgär English cJiay ''chaise', Chinee 'Chinese', shimmey 
*chemise\ 



1) Only so can we understand the use of the Singular form 
for cannon etc. (Sweet New Engl. Gr. § 1970), and of leaf in its 
technical sense of 'the green leaves of the tea-plant' (NED. i. v. leaf). 
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III. Prönouns. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

467 a. The demonstrative pronoun (dhik) is probably the 
deseendant of ME. thilJc (OE. pylc). 

The addition of here and there is also found in 18*** 
centnry English, and in modern vulgär (or perhaps colloquial) 
English. 

Personal Pronouns. 

467 b. The form (tj) for unemphatic 'he, she' represents 
ME. Ae, heo. 

The unemphatic objectives of the personal pronoun of 
the third person are peculiar. 

(«n) may represent OE. hine. It is spelled un in Tom 
Jones (Book VI Ch. X). 

The plural form (um) may be OE. hirriy heom; but it is 
possibly an unemphatic form of them (§ 359). 

(m'Bn) occurs as mun in Exm. Sc. (line 224), as min in 
Exm. Courtship (line 419). In ME. (Sir Firumbras) we have 
hymen, heme^i, in OE. heoman (once)^. 

The use of the original objective forms as unemphatic 
nominatives is well-known, also in vulgär English (see Storm, 
Eng. phil., Wortregister s. v. Pronomen). Cp. also the use of 
'ons' for we in South African Dutch. 

Indefinite Pronouns. 

467 c. (3dh'Br, nSdhiJr) originally referring to one out of 
two only are used in the present dialect without that limitation; 
they still show their original meaning, however, by being used 
only before class-nouns. The NED. gives an example of 
ahwceder in the sense of 'any* from the Ags. psalms (NED. 
s. V. either adj. 4c; see also 2c). 



1) The explanation of ME. kernen given by Dr. Murray (NED. 
s. V. kernen) : kern + plural ending -en (cp. Mn. German iknen) does 
not account for the stress, which has clearly been on the second syllable 
since the 14th Century. Dr. Heuser's Suggestion (Bonner Beitr. 12) 
that it is a W. Frisian loanword seems hardly probable. 
Bonner Beitr. z. Anglistik. Heft 18. 8 
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IV. Derivation. 
Suffixes. 

(-«ns). 

468. (-«ns) is used in annoyance, disturbance, extra- 
vagance, maintenance\ with r-metathesis (-«nis) in encurnbrancej 
Jiindrancey ignorance, rememhrance. 

Several of these words are probably borrowed from literary 
English (8ee§481), so that it becomes doubtful whether the suffix 
is really dialectal. But (teen-ens) 'attendance' can only be 
explained as a formation from the dialectal {ieevi) 'attend' by 
means of the siiffix ('Bns) ^). This proves that (-«ns) is a living 
snffix in the dialect. 

(-ish). 

469. (-ish) denotes 'inclining to a quality'; it specially 
forms derivations from adjeetives : (g^adish, bEisdisli, o^ldish, 
begish, smaaldish; Hidlish) from goodj had, oldy big, smally Uttle% 

Derivations from nouns occur (AAsish, roogish, bwSi-ish) 
from horse, rogue, boy. But nouns usually take the suffix 
(-laik), see § 470. 

(-l9ik). 

470. (l9ik) is often used where literary English has -ly. 

See §§ 119, 120. 

The dialect also uses it for literary -ish : (bwaiUik) 
'boyish', (g^rdl-bik) 'girlish'. See § 469. 

The ending (-li) in dialectal winterly, weeJcly, might 
theref ore be taken for a literary borrowing ; but (akli) 'actually' 
seems to be a formation from dialectal (ak) 'act'. This form 
would seem to show that the suffix (-li) is really dialectal. 

We may say therefore that (-bik) is a suffix to form 
V adverbs^) 2° semicompounds, meaning 'like unto'; (-li) is 
used to form adjeetives from nouns, such as weekly, actually. 

(-lis). 

471. (lis) is often used where literary English has 
'Some: (veent^rlis) 'venturesome', (kamb^rlis) 'cumbersome' ; also 
(jam-erlis) which Elworthy explains as 'humoursome'. 

1) (teend^ns), the pronunciatioii given in the Wdb., is no 
doubt the dialectal adaptation of literary attendance. 

2) Note that (E'Bblish) from able means 'strong, active, iuclined 
to work'. 

3) It is also added to after^ rather, almostj much etc. 
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472 a. (sum) is rare in the dialect : (sensum) 'handsome'; 
(lis'Bm) ""lissome'. 

The words in -some are often replaced by partieiples 
in (-in) : (vrAIikin) 'frolicksome', (trSbiin) 'troublesome', (msedlin) 
*meddlesome', (taiwin) 'tiresome', (kwAArdlin) 'quarrelsome'. 

See also § 471. 

Pref ixes. 

(bi-). 
472 b. The prefix be- is often used in the present dialect 
where literary English has other prefixes or none: (bigtt) 
'forget', (bi-ap) 'perhaps', (bikjaal) 'niekname, abuse', (bi-oop) 
""hope', (binoo) ^understand, aeknowledge', bemean 'disgrace', 
bepity ^commiserate'. 

(dis-). 
472c. Di' in digestion etc. has been taken for a prefix; 
the dialect uses dis-] hence (disdzsestshn) 'digestion', (indas- 
dzsBstshBü) 'indigestion'. These pronunciations are probably 
adaptatiotts of Standard English words; the dialect also uses 
(dii'dzhses) for digestion. 

(mds-). 

472 ä. The prefix mis- is used in (masbik) 'dislike'. It 
has been substituted for the first syllable of molest, hence 
(maslEs). 

Substitution of Suffixes^). 

(-«nt). 

473. (-'Bnt) is substituted in foreign, violet, lion, perhaps 
also in errand (§ 378)*). 

Cp. § 481 on the suffix (-m\?nt). 

(-«r). 

474. Shepherd is pronounced (ship^r), but neatherd has 
a final d : (neet-erd). Perhaps (shipur) is not a Compound of 

1) In some cases mentioned in the following paragraphs (e. g. 
in §§ 480 d., 481) we have no Substitution of another suffix but simply 
derivation by means of another ending than the Standard language 
uses. It would not have been convenient, however, always to 
separate the two cases. Such a course would have necessitated the 
treatment of fancicäl (which may be a derivation from fancy) in a 
different paragraph from magnificalj capical (§ 480 b). See also 
§ 472 c and d. 

2) Errant is a common spelling in older literary English; in 
-Swift we find it rhyming with aware on^-t (Baucis andPhilemon 1. 42). 
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sheep and herd, but a derivation from sheep by means of the 
Suffix (-w); cp. Dutch scheper by the side of schaapherder, 
The proper name Shepherd, however, is also transcribed 
(shapw), in EllisV p. 150, comparative specimen 1. 13. 

The form (ship^r) seems to have given rise to the noua 
(ship) 'shepherd's dog'; this shows that (ship«r) is not feit in 
the present dialect as a derivation of sheep, which has moreover 
(i) not ii). 

475. The pronuneiation (kiindtJr) 'kindred* by the side 
of (kiindisrd) is perhaps also due to the analysis of the word 
in röot + suffix. 

476. (-Br) has been added to druggist (di*«gist«r). April 
(E^pur) may have (-^r) by the analogy of other names of 
months in -er. 

(-«r) in facia, hyena, idea is probably not a case of 
Substitution of another suffix but of insertion of r on account 
of the preeeding vowel, as in the eolloquial pronuneiation of 
idea{r) of. 

(-■erd). 

477 a. (-^rd) in scholar, liar, milier , worsted, halfpenny- 
worth is due to a change of suffix. 

(-«rd) has been added to dead-alive. 
See § 478. 

(-Bri). 

477 b. Moult is pronounced (raa^t^ri). This suffix is 
probably derived from intransitive verbs in (-i) formed from 
agent nouns, such as (kaafmd^ri) 'to be a carpenter', (taai^ldm) 
'to be a tailor', (dAAkturi) 'to be a doctor' etc. (§ 452). 

(-«t, -Et). 

478. (-Et) is substituted ior -ard in orchardf tanTcard^). 
It is also pronounced in pyramid (see § 481). 

(-Bt). 

479. (-'Bt) m.hallad, salad may be due to phonetic causes 
(§ 376) but it is also possible that the change is owing to a 
Substitution of the suffix (-Ft) for the original ending. See 
NED. s. V. hallad. 



1) These two words are also pronounced with (-Bt). 
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Cp. also (-«t) in tenoriy tenant, dimmet Musk*, (dringet) 
^dringet, press, crowd'. 

(-idzh, -idzh)^). 

480a. Notice^) is pronounced (nootidzh); this suffix is 
also found in rubbish^) (rSbidzh). Compare (idzh, idzh) in 
advantage, baggage, cabbage, carriagCj damage^ marriagej 
tillage, village. 

(ikBl). 

480b. The suffix (-ikrf) is common in the dialeet, cp. 
fancical HastefuF magnifical 'magnificenf . It has also been 
substituted for the two last syllables of capitaly hence capical. 

(-i«i). 

480 c. In a few words the literary ending -el is replaced 
by ("i^l) •' forrel (f Arj-el) ^), sorrel (sArJBl). On the other band 
Spaniel is pronounced (spsenl). 

(-i^r, -j«r). 
480 d. The suffix (-i«r, -j^r) is used to form names of 
agents f rom nouns, as in literary English, e. g. lawyer, sawyer etc. 
But in the present dialeet it is also used to form names of 
agents from verbs, where literary English uses -er : cp. Gloss. 
s. V. borer y hauler, liver 'inhabitaut*, lover, also carrier (the 
verb is to car in the dialeet). 

(-m-ent). 

481. (-m«nt) is clearly dialectal; it is not only found in 
ejectment, engagementy encroachment etc. but is also used 
where literary English has other endings : in signature, openingy 
acquittancey lodging, ability, bicJceringj doment, hindrance. 

The ending is substituted in sermoriy verminy pyramid^ 
In diamond final t is original. 

(-tri). 
482 a. (kaalv«tri) 'cavalry' seems to show that -try in 
infantry was taken for a suffix. 



1) The Wdb. gives (idzh), WSD. (idzh). 

2) (noBtis) and (rSbish) are of course due'to Standard English. 

3) The stressed vowel in forrel would regularly be (3), cp. 
O. French fourreL (fArj-el) is probably an adaptation of Standard 
(fArBl), which is a spelling-pronunciation [instead of the regulär 
*(farBl)]. 
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(-th). 

482 b. The suffix (-th) is used to form abstract nouns 
and coUectives. 

Abstract nouDS are derived from adjectives e. g. (di-oith) 
'thirst' from dry, by the side of (drEuth); height (aith) from 
Mgh (ei); (diipth) 'depth' from decj?; (lyyth) 'shelter' from (lyy) 
*lew, sheltered'; (diBrth) 'dearth'. The absence of shortening 
of the vowels shows that (-th) is a living suffix. It is also 
known in other dialects; for Hartland (Devon) we find Hooih 
Tbloom, blossom', deepth, lewthy dryth and drowth; ep. also 
(bnukth) 'bulk' in Windhill. 

Elworthy gives two instanees of coUeetives formed by 
meansof(-th) from noiins: (vouth, vu«th) 'a number of furrows 
ploughed up round a field with which (i. e. with whose soil) 
lime or other manure is mixed to be spread over the land'^)^ 
also 'the end of a furrow where the plough runs ouf, and 
(vaarth) 'a litter of pigs' (§ 412). 

Standard English also has many new-formations with the 
suffix -th: lengthy strength (OE. lengu^ stren^u), warmth, 
growth etc. (see Sweet New English grammar § 1599). 



1) Compare: Take in a voth zix or eight vores wide. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Some Problems of Historical Qrammar. 



On dialectal and literary (ii) for ME. i. 

483. Contrary to the rule for ME. i laid down in §218, 
(ii) is spoken in i/, gifted, live, cliff, forgive, sieve, See also 
§§ 498 ff. 

484. In if (ii) may be due to the preceding eonsonant, 
which has been absorbed by i (ME. gif) ; the vowel in conse- 
qnence became long. 

In the case of the other words it may be significant 
that in all of them (ii) is foUowed by a (v), except in forgive, 
gifted, which may have adopted the vowel of give. Other 
dialects also show a sound usually corresponding with ME. ^ 
in livej give (Luick § 395). 

485. Prof. Luick has collected all the cases where ME. i 
is represented by a modern sound which usually corresponds 
to ME. e. His conclusion is that ME. i in open syllahles 
was lengthened to ME. ^ in the Northern dialects. This 
theory has not met with general approvaP). 

486. The Standard (ii) forms which Luick wants to explain 
by this theory are heetle, gleed, speir, week, weet^ loeeviP). 
We may perhaps add screech and beaJcer (also speit heeJcer). 



1) On this question see Luick 's Unters., Morsbach (H. A. 100), 
Sarrazin (ib. 101), Luick's answer to both (ib. 102, 103). Dr. Koppel 
has further shown that a form "pointing to ME. e** occurs in the 
Southern river-name Creedy (see Luick's remark on the value of 
geographica! names, Unters. § 535 a). Cp. further Heuser, Eng. Stud. 27. 
But see Preface. 

2) A few more doubtful cases are treated by Luick, Unters. 
§§ 533 ff. 
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Of these words weet is only found in Spenser and that 
hardly excludes the possibility that it is dialectal. Gleed and 
speir are dialectal words. The only really literary instanees 
are therefore beeile, weeJc, weevil; screech, beaker. 

487. The forms in § 486 are explained by Luick as 
borrowings from Northern dialects. Luick has omitted, however, 
to show that these words are really so pronounced in the 
North. 

Now gleed is pronounced gled in Scotch; weet in Northern 
English is wit and beaker in Scotch is bicJcer. 

This does not indeed prove that the (ii) forms cannot be 
Northern but it proves that Luick should have shown from 
which Northern dialects the forms may have been introduced 
into literary English. 

488. Moreover the possibility should be considered that 
the (ii) pronunciations were adopted from a Southern dialect. 
The dialect of W. Som. at any rate pronounces (ii) in screech ; 
and if we accept weet as a literary pronunciation we may 
explain it as a Southern borrowing, for our dialect pronounces (ii). 

489. If we accepted Luick's theory (§ 485) we should 
have to extend the development (of ME. i to ME. e) to the 
Southern dialects and also to closed syllables^). But th« 
development has not been shown to be general; nor does there 
seem to be any rule for the exceptional change i. e. the change 
is really unexplained by Luick's theory. The explanation put 
forward by Morsbach is not tenable either. He thinks OE. eo 
{lean, cleap a. o. which have (ii) in Early MnE.), becoming 
ME. e may have resulted in modern (ii) in some dialects; or 
the ME. sound may have been e, which would regularly become 
(ii) in most dialects. 

Neither supposition is possible in W. Som., for ME. e would 
have become (ee) and such foims as Qeen) 'lean' show that 
OE. eo in open syllables produced e in ME. See Add. 

490. To the words with modern (ii) for ME. i Luick has 
added some where the 16*^^ cent. spelling ee seemed to him 
to prove the existence of ME. e. 

Now a 16*** cent. spelling ee may prove an (ii) pronun- 



1) Cp. the Scotch pronunciation with (ii) in dreel (see NED. i. v.). 
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ciation for that time ^), biit certainly not a ME. e sound in all 
cases. At any rate we find ee in such words as deeJc for 
dikej aleeche for aliJce. 

On the diphthongization of ME. ä. 

491. On the time of the diphthongization of ME. a Cooper 
(EUis I p. 70 f.) supplies us with a terminus ante quem. He 
gives 'a longa* i. e. (aese) or (EE) in bärge, blast etc. but 
'a exilis* in lane, pate, bare, care etc. Ellis explains 'a exilis' 

as (EE), but Cooper says : "Post a inseritur u gutturalis, 

quae nihil alind est quam continuatio nudi murmuris postquam 
a formatur nam propter exilitatem, ni accuratius attenditur ad 
proximam consonantem, sine iuterveniente u non-facile transibit 
lingua". This clearly means (Eß). Cooper wrote about Standard 
English, but a diphthongization is not mentioned by other 
Early MnE. grammarians, so that Cooper niay have been 
influenced by some dialect (cp. § 522, Note). 

The change may have takeu place in the present dialect 
about the same time, although that cannot be proved, of 
course. 

492. The second question is: Did the palatal articulation 
of c, g, ch and sh in the So. Dial. affect the following vowel 
when it was still (aa) or at a later period ? Cooper makes no 
difference between pate and cape, gate, but bis pronunciation 
cannot, of course, decide for W. Somerset. 

Words with ME. q, however, which have usually (E«) 
before r are pronounced with (vs) after palatal consonants e. g. 
shear. These words have never had (aa): (vs) in them must 
have been reached via (E«). Possibly ME. a therefore became 
also (E«) and this later sound was influenced by the preceding 
consonant. 

On the Separation of ME. f and g. 

493. The Separation of ME. f (OE. ce, ea) and e (OE. e 
in open syllables) from ME. e is not well-defined, and this 

1) Hörn Beitr. p. 68 f. quotes from Pegge : 'plif (a plough), 
pronounced rather pleaff\ This suggests that the 16*^ Century 
spellings with ce for i were used to show that the i-sound was close, 
i. e. (i), and not the literary (i). Cp. also leefekyes in Lyly (NED. 
s.v. lyfkie) from Dutch lijfken^ where ij denoted (ii). 
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makes itself feit in the treatment of the modern dialect, which 
as a rule still distingnishes the two groups. 

494. In discnssing the modern dialectal forms we must 
distinguish between the words with (ii) and those with (i«). 
Of (ii) it is fairly certain that it corresponds to ME. e or i, 
But with (i-B) the case is quite different; apart from the words 
where it represents ME. a or i, it oftener Stands for § than for 
ME. ^. The regulär development of ME. § seems to be {ee); 
some words with f in ME., however, are given with both (ee) 
and (itj) viz. clean, sleep, heat, bead. (i«) in these words might 
be due to literary influence, but the description of the sound 
(§ 54) and its Variation with (E-b), see § 55, make it probable 
that (iß) is occasionally a different appreeiation of (ee). Cp. 
§§ 8flF. 

495. Whether we accept this explanation of (iß) in these 
words or not (§ 494), it is clear that (i«) is no certain proof 
of ME. e. To reach safer eonclusions it will be necessary to 
limit ourselves to the words with (ii). Even they, however, 
are uncertain proofs of ME. e, for the dialeet, which occasionally 
lowers (ii) to (ee) (see § 21), might also occasionally raise 
{ee) to (ii) ^). Perhaps we shall become less sceptic, however, 
when we consider that the (ii) is supported by evidence inde- 
pendent of the dialectal pronünciation. 

496. The words that have (ii) are deaf, leaf, shred, 
insteady heam\ (i) in lieap. 

For deaf (ii) is also given by the Expert Orthographist, 
and the NED. quotes from an 18^** Century poet the rhyme 
deaf : relief. In connection with these data the 16*** Century 
spelling deefe may be worth quoting. 

For leaf there is a 16*** Century spelling leefe^ which 
may point to ME. Uf. 

For instead Jones gives (ii), although he usually gives 
(ee) for ME. f. In the dialeet of Windhill the word has (i«) 
which cannot represent ME. ^ nor f. 



1) Snead is pronounced (sniid, zni-ed). The ME. form probably 
had f (cp. the related OE. snldan). Also steen (stiin) had f in ME. 
Ab these two words cannot have been inflnenced by Standard English 
they prove that ME. f (or at least the ME. representative of West- 
germanic ai + i, j) has in the present dialeet sometimes become (ii). 
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497. Kluge has tried to account for ME. e instead of 
§ by assuming i-mutation (Grundriss § 99) but that is impossible 
in leafy deafy shred. Further examination of the modern 
dialects will probably bring to light more 'exeeptions' to the 
rules for ME. § and ME. e, Indeed, we may say even now 
that those rules (ME. § in all dialects for Westgermanic ai + 
f, J ; ME. f in the Southern, ME. e in the Midland and Northern 
dialects for Westgermanic a) do not meet the facts in ME. 
texts any more than they do the evidence of the modern 
dialects^). A complete investigation of the English dialects 
from the oldest times to the present will perhaps clear up the 
difficulty. 

ön (ii, ee) for ME. f. 

498. Just as in many other dialects there are some words 
in W. Somerset which have (ii, eeY) although the ME. sound 
was i (see § 271). A list of the words in different dialects 
is found in Ellis I p. 288 ff. If we exclude the words which 
in ME. had i {light etc.) and those which had e (lie etc.) there 
remain alikey dike, write; to these from different sources 
Luick adds shine, life, time (Unters. § 27). In some south- 
western dialects (also in Exm. Sc.) cows is pronounced kee 
(see NED. s. v. Tcee). See Add. 

499. In W. Somerset alike has (i) and («), dike has (f). 
These sounds seem to point to short ME. i. For dike such 
a form has existed : dick is found as early as the Cursor Mundi 
(NED. i. V. dike). The verb to stiffen (ME. stiven) is pro- 
nounced (stiiv); it is natural to think of the influence of the 
Short i in 8tiff\ for (ii) before v cp. §§ 483 ff. The W. Somerset 
dialect also pronounces (ii) in 8tifle\ cp. süffle in Hartland. 

It is clear that the explanation of at least some of the 
modern forms with (ii) may be that they represent ME. forms 
with Short i. 

500. For drive, knife, fite NED. gives forms pointing 
to Short i (dryfff dreff, knyffe^ fiffe) but it is doubtful whether 
such forms have existed in Southern ME. 



1) In the dialect of Adlington e. g. ME. e. is represented by 
(ii), ME. f by (i«), ME. c by (ei), see Adl. §§ 36 ff. Yet we find (biit) 
*kindle', (shiid) 'spill', where we should expect (i«). 

2) For (€6) by the side of (ü) see §§ 21, 265, 271, 495. 
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501. (ee) in, eider , china, ohlige, size, being French 
words require no further explanation. For French words have 
often (ii) also in other dialects, not only according to Ellis's 
dialectal evidence (Ellis I p. 288), but also early grammarians 
give (ii) : Jones (Ellis IV p. 1012) and later grammarians 
(EUis's 18*** Century Vocabulary) for ohlige] BuUokar for gwi^e; 
Buchanan (Ellis IV p. 1074) for china. 

These pronunciations have lasted down to the 19*^ Century 
and are found (as vulgär English) in Dickens {Chaney 'China', 
Chainer men 'Chinamen') and Thackeray {chany 'china'). Walker 
still mentioned (ee) in china, although with (ai) as an alter- 
native pronunciation (see Storm Engl. phil. p. 363). G. W. Rüssel 
teils US of a lady born about the middle of the 18*^ Century 
who Said laylocJc for lilac (Collections and EecoUections, ed. 
Tauchnitz I p. 12). Even Lord John Rüssel still used laylock 
and much obleeged (ib. p. 26). 

On ambergrisy verdigris see § 503. 

502. Another explanation seems to be required for (ee) 
in dive. In ME. we find the spelling deve, deeve. The NED. 
explains them as Kentish but the 16*** Century spelling deave 
points rather to an earlier dqve than to Kentish deve. Moreover 
the forms def, preterite defde occur in the Marh. legend 
(Stodte § 15 Anm. 3). The preterite defde is probably a blending 
of d^f (preterite of düfan) and düfde (preterite of dyfan), 
From this preterite dqfde the dialect formed a new present 
tense d^f, deve {f was voiceless in the old preterite dqf, but 
voiced in dyfde so that both f and v are possible). A present 
tense dqve would regularly become (deev) in W. Somerset. 

503. In ambergris, verdigris also {ee) may represent ME. e, 
for -gris in these words often became -grqs 'grease' by populär 
€tymology (cp. Skeat Etym. Dict. s. v. verdigris). 

See also § 273. 

On the history of {dd) for ME. w, ö. 

504. The development of ME. w to a sound that usually 
represents ME. ö is found in many dialects. On such modern 
forms and on ME. rhymes prof. Luick has based his theory 
of the lengthening of ME. u in open syllables to ö in Northern 
dialects (see §§ 485 ff.) ^). It is not my intention to show that 

1) See Preface. 
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the peculiar development is not limited to open syllables nor 
to Northern dialeets. Bat in his controversy with Morsbaeh 
(H. A. 103) Luick ineidentally discusses the history of the 
(aa) in W. Somerset. That is a point directly concerning 
this work. 

505. Lnick reasons thus: In W.Somerset not only ME. 
and oecasionally u bnt also ME. ü in room, stoop have become 
(9a). Hence it follows that ME. ö and u must have reached 
(99) via ü^). 

506. If in W. Somerset ME. ö and oecasionally u had 
become ü, thus becoming identical with original ME. ft, the 
question arises why that ü was not diphthongized. The answer 
that ME. ö and u became ü when ME. original ü was already 
a diphthong may be correct, but if so we must explain why 
rooMf stoop etc. kept ü instead of diphthongizing it. It is 
clear that ü in room etc, was not a pure (un) in ME.: if it 
had been, it would have become a diphthong. 

507. The pronunciation (aa) in room etc. may however 
help US to find out how ME. ö and oecasionally u have become 
(99). ME. ü in room etc. (§ 288) was not diphthongized 
because a labial followed i. e. because ü was lowered before 
labials*). The labial prevented the end of ü from rising so 
high that the first part seemed a different vowel. 

Now Short u is lower than long ü in English. A lowered 
ü and Short u would differ little in organic height. And ME. 0, 
which in all dialeets rose to the high position, would thus 
meet the lowered ü of room etc. and short u. All three were 



1) I may remark in passing that Luick's aim is to show a 
difference in the history of (99) in the North and in the South : in the 
South the intermediary sound was ü, hiit in the North that is 
impossible for according to Ellis's iists 7'oom has a sound pointing 
to ME. ü not ö (like W. Som. raam). In Mid-Yorkshire, however, 
room has a pronunciation "pointing to ME. q'\ This form, which 
is certainly dialectai and agrees with the development of ü in 
room etc. in W. Somerset, is rejected by Luick and declared to be 
"borrowed". 

2) Compare the same effect of labial consonants on short Uy 
in some etc. (§240). In Standard English also the preceding labial 
seems to have prevented the diphthongization of ME. ü in wound s. 
(The diphthong in wound, preterite of windf may be due to the 
analogy of find-foundj bind-bound etc.). 
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unitcd under a lowered w; this sound was afterwards fronted 
to (dd), or according to some observers to (yy) i. e. there is 
even now a doubt whether the vowel is high or mid. This 
agree^ perfectly with its origin : a lowered ü. 

The frontiüg of (uu), although organieally a great change, 
does not make an important aeoustie difference. For we find 
both (uu) and (dd) for crumb (§ 288) and above (§ 248) ; both 
(u«) and (99) in court (§ 248). And in the Wdb. s. v. moor 
8. Elworthy remarks on the pronuneiation (üb) as in boar, 
door, more etc. that it 'is almost (baer, daBr)'. In Standard 
English also ( juu) of ten approaches (jyy), especially in unstressed 
syllables. According to Jespersen (quoted by Western Engl, 
lautlehre p. 8) the change also occurs in stressed syllables e. g. 
(kyyriBs) for (kjuBriBs). It is probable, however, that the sound 
is mixed, not front. 

508. Phonetically therefore the explanation given in 
§ 507 is possible ; it seems also to be supported by historical 
evidence. 

509. In the first place there are many words with ME. Q 
which in modern W. Somerset, as also in Northern dialects, 
have a short sound which regularly reprcsents ME. w. Luick 
explains these Northern forms as foUows: ME. ö (either original 
or from earlierw) was unrounded, becoming mid-back-narrow, 
or, as ö may have been "übergeschlossen", high-back-narrow. 
The latter sound, if shortened would become like u. 

It should be noted that no reasons are given for all 
these changes although they are involved enoogh: ME. ö is 
unrounded and the resulting unrounded vowel, if shortened 
produces a rounded vowel. 

But if we assume that ME. ö and occasionally u were 
levelled under lowered ü the result of a shortening would as 
a matter of course be (u), for short u is lower than pure 
long ü. 

510. Secondly the ME. texts show u : ö rhymes (explained 
by Luick as ö : g), especially before t?, ?n; before other conso- 
nants never more than once in any text^). Even the instances 
before v and m are rare : they occur only for love, gume, 
come, some. 



1) Viz. of those examined by Luick. 
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If from these rhymes we may draw auy conclusion 
the most natural would be that the w- and ö-words rhymed 
because before labials (v, m) w was lower, approaching the 
Position of ö. Cp. §§ 238, 507. 

511. We eonclude therefore that ME. w, u before labials 
and ME. ö were levelled under a lowered w, whieh was after- 
wards fronted to (»a), oceasionally (yy). 

On (dd) for ME. Q. 

512. W. Somerset (dd) in both, comb, womb, whose, those 
agrees with (uu), whieh early MnE. grammarians give for 
comb and ghost : both pronunciations seem to point to ME. ö 
(or u?). 

513. Early MnE. (uu) is explained by Luick (Unters. 
§ 88) as borrowed from a dialect whieh had modern (uu) for 
ME. Q. But as the W. Somerset pronunciation eannot be thus 
aecounted for, it is more likely that also for literary English 
the cause is different. Both pronunciations probably require 
the same explanation. 

514. In wombj whose there is no difficulty in accounting 
for a ME. ö : it is of course due to the preceding w, 

515. {dd) in comb might be due to a form with u (cp. 
Low German Jcump). A ME. form with u would also explain 
Early MnE. (uu), for the diphthongization does not take place 
before m (cp. room etc. § 507). Cp. also (uu) by the side of 
{9d) iucrumb (§288). 

The Adlington pronunciation (uu) in those seems to point 
to ME. ö. See Add. 

On dialectal and literary o-sounds for OE. eaw, eow, 

516. In hew, ewe^ sew the W. Somerset dialect pronounces 
(oo), in strew (AA). 

OE. eaw (Jieawan), eow {eotoii, seowian, streowian) 
would regularly lead to ME. euj but that eannot have become 
an o-sound. 

517. The literary pronunciation shows the same irregularity 
in sewy strew (also s^elt strow)] the old spelling straw (e. g. 
in the A. V.) points to a pi'onunciation agreeing with the 
dialectal one. With (joo) from OE. Mawan we may compare 
literary show from OE. scsawian. 
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518. Early MnE. grammarians give o sounds in other 
words. EUis I p. 140 writes: "Jones says that the sound of o, 
and ouy evidently meaning (oo, oou) is written ew when it 
may be sounded ew as in cheio, shew, shrewd, Shrewsburi/, 
pronounced 'cho, shro, shrode, shrosbury etc." Lediard (Ellis IV 
p. 1045) gives the sound oh, which Ellis explains as (oo), in 
cheWf sew, sewer^). Buchanan and Sheridan also give (oo) 
in seio, sheto. 

519. For chew the NED. gives i. v. chaw and chow two 
dialectal proniinciations (tshAA, tshau) as still in use. The 
ME. spelling chowe^ quoted i. v. chow, may mean chöwe, as 
well as chüwe (cp. literary show). See §§ 286, 307 and Add. 

520. In all these forms it seems that the original diphthong 
has shifted its stress: ea became ea\ then ia, ja whilst J was 
finally lost after the eonsonants (sh, tsh, r), exactly for the 
same reason that lit. (ju) from older eu lost its initial consonant 
when (sh, tsh, r) or cons. + l preceded. See Element. § 333. 

521. Thus all the forms would be explained with the 
exception of sew, and literary straw (unless we may consider 
the latter to be a dialectal loan-word). 

On the dialectal pronunciation of -ought. 

522. Of the words with Early ME. -oht one is pronounced 
-(AAft) in our dialect (§ 388); the others have no (f): (n)aught, 
thoughtj hrought, daughter. (-AAft) is certainly dialectal and)we 
may therefore justly suspect the others. When we find moreover 
that Fielding writes oft, thoft for ought, thought (Tom Jones 
Book VII Ch. XIII), also soft for sought (ib. Book XV Ch. X) 
we may confidently explain (-AAt, -aat) instead of (-AAft) as 
due to literary influence^). 

523. In bis Unters. §§ 90 ff. Luick explains the Standard 
pronunciation of -ought as a borrowing from South western 
dialects. Among these he mentions W. Somerset. It is now 
made clear, however, that this is impossible^). 

1) On the 0' sound in sewer see also Luick, Anglia 16 p. 458. 

2) Cp. also Jones (the grammarian): "Some also sound daughter, 
bought, nought, taught etc. as with f, saying daufter, boft etc.'* 
(Sweet Hist. of English Sounds § 895). 

3) This shows once more that the use of Ellis*s materials 
exposes us to constant mistakes, and that we need complete grammars 
of separate dialects. See also § 550 s. v. -ought, and § 560. 
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524. Although the Standard pronunciation cannot be a 
W. Somerset pronunciation the possibility of a borrowing 
from other dialeets remains. For many dialects prononnce 
(AAt), so many indeed that we may ask ourselves why we 
shonld not eonsider (-AAt) to be an independent development 
in the Standard language. See Add. 

Etymologies. 
Ain 'throw*. 

525. Ain (een) 'to throw' seems to represent ME. h^ne 
(OE. hcenan), The original meaning was to stone, but one of 
the quotations in the NED. {henede him with stones) seems 
to show that the meaning had hecome more generaU 

Bleak; bleat. 

526. Dr. Hörn (Beitr. p. 21) eonsiders hleak and bleat 
as one and the same word. But a change of final J; to ^ 
(or vice versa) is not known. Moreover bleat corresponds with 
Duteh blaten, bleäk with German blöken, so that we have 
most likely to do with two words. Cp. the explanation of 
leat in the NED. (see § 384). 

Chives. 

527. The dialectal pronunciation (saivz) represents Standard 
French cive. The Standard English form cJiive is due to a 
dialectal French pronunciation. 

Cucuraber. 

528. The pronunciation (kEuk^ra^r) shows the same 
influence of cow by populär etymology as in many other 
dialects (see e. g. the Windhill dialect). It was also the Standard 
English pronunciation down to the end of the 18*^ Century. 
G. W. Rüssel (CoUections and Recollections, ed. Tauchnitz I 
p. 26) mentions cowcumber as Lord John Russers pronunciation» 

Drone. 

529. The dialectal pronunciation (drE«n) points to ME. 
dräne, OE. dran. The Standard pronunciation shows, however, 
that an OE. form with a must also have existed. Cp. NED. 
s. V. drone. 

Bonner Beitr. z. Anglistik. Heft 18. 9 
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Eaves. 

530. (AAfis) may be derived from ME. ovescy ovise 
(pointing to OE. *ofes by the side of efes, yfes). 

The (f) and (s), however, require an explanation. Final 
(s) in (AAfis) may be compared with (s) in bodice. The 
consonant may in both these words have remained voiceless 
beeause the syilable was not entirely unstressed. For voicing 
took place in weak syllables only and it is natural that it is 
regulär therefore in the plnrals of nouns and the third persons 
of the Present tenses of verbs. For these inflectional syllables 
have very weak stress (ep. also § 403). The spellings oavis 
(Gloss. by Devoniensis in Exm. Sc. p. 64) and bodice show 
that the final syilable was not feit as an inflection (in oavis 
this was impossible as the dialect formed no new Singular 
like Early MnE. eave; in bodice the eonnection with body 
was lost through divergence of meaning)^). See Add. 

Haver. 

531a. The word haver has been claimed as Northern 
(NED.) but it seems to be Southern as well. It should be 
noted, however, that there is another dialectal form (wEts, 
wats) ''oats' and that the form of (eevBr) is not clear. ME. 
have7' would regularly have produced (E«v«r). Note that in 
W. Somerset oats and haver have different meanings; haver 
is defined by Elworthy as a grass, 'Lolium perenne*. 

Hoe. 

531b. {ooy) 'hoe* for French houe has an exact parallel 
in Standard clove, which must be connected with French cloue. 

Prof. Skeat (Transactions of the Philological Society 
1899 — 1901 p. 264) explains clove as a blending of French 
cloue and Italian chiovo, This explanation is not probable in 
itself and becomes still less so when we see that {oov) for 
hoe shows a development exactly parallel to that of clove. 



1) For the same reason 8 is voiceless in Standard dice, trucej 
pence (cp. pens); also in West Somerset aloesy bellows, gallaws, 
fnallotüSf bans. Note that the words in -ows were generally pro- 
nouneed (-ws) down to the 19th Century, when the Standard pronun- 
ciation was adapted to the spelliug and bccame (-ouz). 
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Lea, lay. 

532. The literary pronunciation (lii, leei) together with 
the spellings lea, lay (also found in ME. ; see NED. i. v. lea sb. ^ 
and lea-land) allow us to derive the W. Somerset pronunciation 
{ee) from ME. Z? (OE. lea by the side of Uäh). 

Pank. 

533. (psengk) points to a different word from pant, The 
spelling pank oecurs in Dryden (Skeat Etym. Dict. p. 820). 
It is also used in Devon (Hewett p. 173). 

Pebble. 

534. (pApl) 'pebble' preserves the old medial p (ME. 
pöbhel but OE. papol-stän), P may have rounded the original 
a, but popoUtan is also found. 

Pent-house. 

535. Pent'house is pronouneed (peentis), dust-house and 
mält-house, however, (doustouz, maltEuz). The difference shows 
that (pcentis) is no Compound of house but represents French 
appentis. Elworthy's spelling pent-house is due to a mistaken 
derivation. 

QuoiU; sleigh. 

536. Both (kwcen) and (slee) point to ME. forms with q. 

ME. quene is found (see NED.). The alternative pronun- 
ciation quine accounts for (kwaain)^ unless the latter is due 
to a pronunciation with oi. 

Sleigh in the sense of a weaver's reed represents ME. 
*ÄZf, OE. slea, slce. But as the term is technical (slee) in 
this sense may have been influenced by literary English. 
Standard (sl^ei) must be derived from ME. slaie OE. siege. In its 
sense of sledge (slee) may also have been influenced by Standard 
Speech but the Standard pronunciation has not been accounted 
for. (zloid) 'sledge' is probably due to association with to slide. 

Spill. 

537. In his lists Elworthy transcribes spindle with (spiBl). 
The word is no doubt identical with the German and Dutch 
Word (cp. Franck Etym. Wdb. i. v. spil and Kluge Etym. 
Wtb. i. V. spüle). 
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On some words in -eäk and on key. 

538. Of the words in -edk there are many whose 
etymology is obscure. 

In the present dialect {ee) is prononnced in loeäk (also 
in Tcey)'^ (Eti) in sneäky streak y. and 8., steäk; both (ee) and 
(Eb) in bleäk v.; both (Es) and (i) in cr^oft; (i) in freäky 
peäky squeäk, twedk. 

{ee) usually represents ME. f. ME. *t€^k does not oceur, 
but seems to be the original to which also Standard weak 
mnst be referred. Prof. Skeat, aeting upon a Suggestion \vl 
Björkman Zur dialektischen Provenienz der nordischen Lehn- 
wörter im Englischen p. 11, has proposed (Transactions of the 
Philological Society 1899—1901, p. 289 f.) to explain *u)qk as 
the resnlt of a blending of OE. wac and OE. wcecan^). Qaee) 
'key' may represent ME. k^, k^. We find such a form in 
Scotch textS; and the forms in the modern dialects of Adlington 
and Windhill also point to ^ The NED. proposes to explain 
the Standard pronunciation of key by assuming a borrowing 
from Scotch. Luick (Unters.) thought of a borrowing from 
those Midland dialects which levelled OE. öeg under ME. q. 
As the modern dialects in the South as well as in the North 
point to ME. k^ we may assume such a form for Standard 
English also. The origin of ME. k^j howeyer^ still remains to 
be explained. 

W. Somerset (Ec) in sneak, streäky steäk may represent 
ME. a or ^. The dialect of Windhill pronounces (i«) in sneak, 
streak] Windhill (i«) points to ME. ?. We must therefore 
assume the ME. forms *sn^kf *str^k^). For steäk we have 



1) Mn£. ble€ÜCy adj. mjght be explained in the same way. 
0£. bläc had a variant form blctce (not blceö : Osthoff, Engl. Stud. 32^ 
p. 181), and Compounds with bläc- were often transfoimed to blcbc-, 
Now the latter form might be pronounced biete- as well as blcbc-y 
and would thus strengthen the form *blcec (primarily the resnlt of 
bläc and blöde). The form bleke does not oceur tili the 16tb Century 
80 that the blending may have taken place in ME. as well (between 
bliche and blqk). 

2) ME. $ in these words cannot be due to ON. ei, Luick (H. A. 
107 p. 327 f.) assumes that ME. ei (from ON. ei) became ^ bef ore k 
in some dialects. In the dialect of Windhill, however, this monoph- 
thongization has not taken place; for ME. ^ became (iv), and ME. et 
turned into (e«) : (we«k) 'weak* and (le«k) 'play (ON. letka)'. 
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in ME. forms witb ei and e. Tbe MnE. Standard speliing points 
to ME. st^ke, the Standard pronnnciation to ME. staik or 
*8take. Tbe pronnnciation in the modern W. Somerset dialect 
seems to reqnire a ME. *8take. Aeeording to Luiek (Unters, 
p. 177) the 18*** Century grammarians give a sound pointing 
to ME. *8take. Such a form does not occur, but is possible 
as a variant form of 8teik\ cp. ME. räke by tbe side of ME. 
reik (tbe NED. s. y. raik explains räke as a dialectal Nor- 
wegian form of tbe more usual reik^). 

Both {ee) and (E«) of hleak v. may represent ME. §; 
ME. *hl^ken is quite possible, witb ^ from hmeuy wbicb bad 
tbe same meaning, or because $ was onomatopoetic. 

Creak (krE«k) may be compared witb Dutch kraken. 

(t) in freäk, peak, squeak, twedk might be tbe shortening 
of a ME. i or f. For freäk we may think of a connection 
with OE. frician (see NED. s. v. freak), ME. i is possible in 
iweak (see Skeat, Etym. Dict. s. v.). 



1) This might induce us to assume ME. forms with ä for sneäk, 
ütreak also. Such forms would account for (E«) in the W. Somerset 
dialect. Bat in the modern Windhill dialect ME. ä is represented 
by (u«). If, therefore, we assume ME. *snäk, *8träk we should only 
have accounted for the W. Somerset pronunciation, and we should 
still have to assume ME. *8n^, *8irqk for the Windhill dialect. It 
would be unmethodicali of course, to assume two forms when one 
form may account for all the modern pronunciations, as well as for 
the Standard spelling. 



CHAPTER V. 

The relation of the dialect of W. Somerset 
to the surrounding dialects. 



539. In the study of a dialect it is desirable to know 
its relation to the speech of the Burrounding counties. Some- 
times it is eertain that forms have been imported from 
those surrounding dialects. Moreover it would be manifestly 
impossible (and superflaous) to treat all English dialects 
exhaustively. I have chosen the dialect of W. Somerset not only 
because of the materials available for it but because after the 
books of Murray, Wright and Hargreaves it would be usefnl 
to have the history of a Southern English dialect. 

I shall therefore in the foUowing paragraphs consider 
the value of the modern W. Somerset dialect as a representa- 
tive of Southern English, by comparing it with the surrounding 
dialects. This comparison is almost exclusively concemed with 
the Sounds, for it must be principally based on EUis's fifth 
volume. 

540. I shall first compare the dialect of W. Somerset 
with those spoken east of it: East Hereford, Gloucester, East 
Somerset (represented by specimens from Montacute, Worle, 
Wedmore), the Axe-Yarty district (the southem part of East 
Somerset, West Dorset and East Devon), Wiltshire (represented 
by specimens from Christian Malford, Chippenham and Tilshead % 
Dorset; all these are included by Ellis under the heading 
'Dialect 4'. Next I shall treat of the relation of the dialects 
of W. Somerset and Devon. 



1) I have not had the opportunity of Consulting Dr. John 
Kjederqvist's Dialect of Pewsey. But see Preface. 
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It is not necessary for my purpose to go further east. 
The dialects of Hampshire, Sussex etc. (Ellis's dialect 5) agree 
on the whole with dialect 4. Bnt dialect 5 has been far more 
strongly influenced by Standard English. The distinction of 
initial (v, z) in native, (f , s) in French words e. g., 'has almost 
disappeared in Hampshire'. And (dhik), the definite demon- 
strative pronoun (§ 129) in dialect 4, W. Somerset, and Devon 
is unknown in dialect 5. 

541. Speaking generally we may say that all southwestern 
dialects (i. e. Ellis's dial. 4, 10 or W. Somerset and 11 or Devon) 
agree in differing fi-om Standard English on the following 
points : 

1. Initial (v, z) in native words. 

2. Keverted or retracted r. 

3. ME. aiy ei preserved as a diphthoug, usually (ai), or (aai)^). 

4. Initial thr- becomes (dr-). 

5. ME. ä is diphthongized. 

6. The rouuding of ME. a by preceding labials is so slight 
that now (a, aa), then (A, AA) are given. 

7*. The old prefix of the past participle is preserved, as («-). 

542. A notable point of difference among the south- 
western dialects is the development of ME. ö. In dialect 4 
the vowel has been raised to an 2*-sound, but in W. Somerset 
and Devon the vowel has moreover been fronled, becoming 
{dd, yy). This is the most striking difference between dialect 4 
and dialects 10, 11. Anotlier point oi difference between 
dialect 4 on the one band and dialects 10 and 11 on the other 
is the diphthong representing ME. i. In dialect 4 it is usually 
(ai), approaching oy\ in 10 and 11 it is a clear ai. 

543. In going thi'ough Ellis's materials for the south- 
western dialects we find still more agreements in details. 
The following paragraphs do not embody an exhaustive exami- 
nation of EUis's specimens, but they attempt to give a more 
definite idea of the relation of the dialect of W. Somerset to 
its neighbours on the eastern and the western border than can 
be gathered from the general remarks in §§ 541 f. 



1) Bat in some southern districts the second element tends 
to disappear, so that it sounds (ee, EE) iu Devonshire 'with more 
or less of an {i) foUowing*. 
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The dialect of W. Somerset and EUis's dialect 4. 

544. In noting special points of agreement or difference 
I shall foUow the order of Chapter III. 

Quantity. Dialect 4 shows on the whole the same 
lengthening before consonant-combinations as the W. Somerset 
dialect. Cp. Dorset (31) in rind ; Dorset (o«) in afford, board, 
ford; Tilshead (u«) in gold, afford, ford, hoard, hoard; pointing 
to ME. i and ö [cp. Tilshead (u«) in cool, tool, floor, swore, 
spoon-^ moan, load, road, ghost, goat a. o.]. A few forms in 
the Axe-Yarty district and in Gloucester also point to ME. -örd. 

In Dorset we have (i«) in fern^ earn, leam. 

In the Axe-Yarty district and in Chippenham we find 
(piBrt) ^pert'. 

Before -st also we often find the representatives of ME. 
long vowels : (Su) in dust (Dorset, Christian Malford, Chippenham), 
also in crust (Dorset). Note also (kriis) ^cress' in the Axe-Yarty 
district and (kriisez) in Chippenham. 

We find the same exceptions to these lengthenings : 
Sounds pointing to ME. i in child^) (Axe-Yarty and Montacute), 
in wild (Axe-Yarty); in fist (Christian Malford); to ME. u in 
fusty (Christian Malford). See Add. 

545. Vowels. Of the short vowels a seems to have 
become ai before -sh in East Hereford [cp. (wEsh) Vash' 
but (wont) 'want'] and Wiltshire [cp. Tilshead (aish) 'ash-tree'*), 
Chippenham (sBishiz) ^ashes' and Christian Malford (weish) 
Vash']. 

ME. u has not beeu unrounded in Axe-Yarty (mAAdhBr) 
'mother', Montacute (komin) and Dorset (kom-en) for coming, 
Note («lang) ^along' in East Hereford and Gloucester, also 
Axe-Yarty (dSngki) 'donkey' (see NED. s. v.). 

Just as in W. Somerset, the diphthongs to which ME. 
ö, §, ^, $, ö gave rise have often become falling: compare (j3p) 
'to heap' in East Hereford; (jSd) *head' in Gloucester; (jEk) 
'ache' and (jeep^rn) 'apron' in Worle; (jEl) 'eel' in Worle and 
Axe-Yarty; (jsBpwn) ^'apron' in Tilshead; (w3m) 'home' in 



1) Smart gave short i in child as the Standard pronunciation 
(Mätzner, Eng. gr. I p. 18). 

2) Tilshead (draish) 'thresh* may be compared with the W. 
Somerset pronunciation of nesh (§ 208). 
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East Hereford and Gloucester; (kwSt) *coat' in Gloucester; 
wwl) 'whole' in Axe-Yarty; (kwam) 'comb' in Chippenham. 
Note (uuns) 'once' in Dorset. See Add. 

546. Diphthongs, The Axe-Yarty and Christian Malford 
dialects show the same enrious anomaly with regard to the 
sounds for ME. ai, ei as the W Somerset dialect (§ 292) ; the 
nsual modern sound for ME. aiy ei is (ai) e. g. in layy say, way, 
weighf but day is pronounced in Axe-Yarty as (dee), in 
Christian Malford as (deei). 

Labials + oi have in several dialects produced a (w) as 
in W. Somerset : compare Axe-Yarty (pwoint, mwoisti, spwoil, 
bwoil, bwoi) *point, moisty, spoil, boil, boy'^), also (bw3il) 
'boir in Christian Malford and (pwSint) 'point' in Dorset. 
See Add. 

ME. au (and also ME. a preceded by a labial) often 
show no rounding in Wiltshire : Tilshead (sbsb) in raw, strato, 
daughter; (EE) in saio s.; Christian Malford (aa) in Warrant, 
tcalJc, (a) in want ; Chippenham (EE) in rate, strato, claw, 
cause, aU\ (aa) in law, both (EE) and (aa) in saw s. and 
draw ^). 

547. Consonants. I have noted one case of r-insertion: 
(lart) 'loft' in Worle. — Loss of initial (w) before back conso- 
nants is not rare; EUis's specimens give it for woman, wood, 
wool. Also loss of nnstressed w occurs: with (3dh) in East 
Hereford, (BdhS^ut) Vithout' in East Hereford and Gloucester; 
(vor^d) *forward' ia Christian Malford. Note (cdhärrt) 'athwart' 
in Christian Malford. — Medial f has been lost in (aat^rnnun) 
'afternoon* (East Hereford, Gloucester and Christian Malford) 
and (lart) loft' (Worle). The forms of loaf, knife, wife have 
been levelled under the inflected forms with (v): (loov, nSiv, 
wSiv). — Loss of final v occurs in (saar, sar) 'serve' (Christian 
Malford and Worle). — The change of (dh) to (v) occurs in 
(sSivz) 'scythes' and (vwzdee) Thursday' (Dorset). Final th 
has become (t) in (vilt) 'filth* in Christian Malford (§ 362). — 
Medial g is pronounced (k) in (faekBt) Taggot' (Worle). See Add. 



1) Also (bwoi) in Gloucester and Christian Malford. 

2) (aa) is probably due to Standard English : draw is transcribed 
with (drEE, draa) but the dialectal word draw out 'to Stretch* önly 
as (drEE Sut). 
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The metatbesis of sk > ks in ask is foand in nearly all 
the specimens of dialect 4; also sp > ps in crüp, hasp, wasp 
(Doreet). Apocope of the final syllable of carry, quarry and 
study oecurs in Worle. 

548. Accidence. With regard to the verbs Ellis's 
materials allow us to eonelnde that consonantal preterites are 
far more common iu dialect 4 than in present Standard Euglish. 
Conipare East Hereford (tEld, hmd) 'told, heard'; Gloucester 
(tEld, ziid) 'told, saw'; Axe-Yarty (teetsht) 'taught'; Wiltshire 
(tEld, hai'Brd, naud, ziid, kSrad, tiitsht, viild, gid) 'told, heard, 
knew, saw, came, taught, feit, gave'; West Dorset (draad) 
'drew*. Bat it seems that the verbs with gradation have no 
consonantal ending. Of back-formations of present tenses 
from preterites note (hEft) 'heave' (Gloucester); (lEf, mtd) 
Meave, may' (Axe-Yarty); (klim, mid) 'clirab, may' (Wiltshire); 
(mid) 'may' (Dorset). See Add. 

Note the double plural (tongziz) 'tongs' in Chippenham. 

The double forms for the demonstrative prououn that 
(dhaet; dhik, dhSk, dhaek)^) are general in all the southwestern 
dialects; two of Ellis's informants distinctiy say that (dhfk) is 
used 'for a shaped objecf (Montacute), and ''for shaped objects' 
(Mr. W. Barnes, the Dorset poet). 

549. Suffixes. The suffix (-«nt) has beeu substituted 
in Axe-Yarty (lai^nt, daendilSiBut) Hion, dandelion'^). (-t?r) has 
been added to mason (meesn'Br)^) in the Gloucester dialect. 
The Axe-Yarty dialect agrees with the W. Somerset pro- 
nunciation of the suffix in orchard : (Hrtshet). The suffix 
(-th) is found in Axe-Yarty (hSith) ''height', Dorset (bluuth) 
'bloom'. See Add. 

550. Here follow some notes on special words. 
again. The Gloucester, Christian Malford and Doreet 

pronunciation (i«) points to ME. a, for ME. ai, ei is represented 
by (ai) in these dialects. 

bayonet. The pronunciation is (bsßgvuist) in Chippenham. 

beetle : (bttl) in Wiltshire, bat one informant (from Chippen- 
ham) gave (biidl, bidl). 



1) (dhaek) may be a blending of (dhik) and (dhaet). 

2) ElUs's text prints (ISiiant), an apparent error, which also 
oecurs in (mecsuar) for (meesnvr). 
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coarse. The Axe-Yarty pronunciation (k38) points to a 
ME. form with Uj which must also be assumed as tbe proto- 
type of W. Somerset (ka^s). 

cud. This Word does not oceur in Ellis's classified wordlist 
so tbat its pronunciation is rarely given. In dialect 4 I bave 
only found it once, in tbe specimen from Worle : (kwiid). In 
tbe specimens of tbe otber sontbern dialects cud is only giveu 
for East Sussex, as (kwid). 

deaf. Irregulär pronunciations occur in Gloucester (ii?)^ 
Worle and Dorset (ii). Botb sounds point to ME. ^. 

four. Several dialects bave in tbis word a dipbtbong (or 
a tripbtbong) representing ME. ü : Axe-Yarty, Wiltsbire (Tilsbead, 
Cbippenbam), Dorset; cp. § 286, note. 

hear, Several informants give this word with an i-sound, 
which may be genuine but may also be due to Standard 
Englisb. (Si) is given for East Somerset (Wedmore, Worle) 
and Wilts (Christian Malford). 

'Ought. In tbe Axe-Yarty specimen ought is transcribed 
(AAft). 

pillow : (pi^l) in Worle. 

-eak and key. In most dialects tbe ivords in -eak and 
also key bave sounds pointiug to ME. q, 

Steak, bowever, bas (it?) in Gloucester, where (i«) repre- 
sents ME. ä : take, make, hake etc. 

Tbe Cbippenbam form (kEE) 'key' seems to point to 
ME. ai; compare (EE) in naily tail, clay, neigJij weigh. And 
ME. §, e is in Cbippenbam represented by an i-sound (ii, ii, ie), 

The dialects of W. Somerset and Devonshire. 

551. Tbe dialect of Devonshire is represented in Elli» 
by two specimens from North and three from South Devon. 
Of tbe N. Devon specimens tbat from North Molton is imtnist- 
worthy. Tbis is shown by a comparison with tbe otber 
specimen in Ellis (from Iddesleigh) and tbe 'Glossaiy of tbe 
Dialect of Hartland, Devonshire by R. Pearse Chope', publisbed 
by tbe Englisb Dialect Society, 1891 ^). Mr. Cbope's book 



1) The North Molton iuformant gave e. g. (i9) in feWy new 
instead of the well-known (yy) given by the other authorities. H& 
also bas (ai) in mind, mice, where the otherB agree on (ii). 
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was specially written for the purpose of comparing the dialects 
of Hartland aud W. Somerset so that I have had mach use 
from bis work. If I mention a pecnliarity as f onnd in Devon 
this refers therefore to Hartland, unless otherwise stated. It 
«hould be noted, bowever, that the dialects of Devonsbire 
agree in all esscntials and in nearly all points of detail^). 
Ellis says (V p. 166) that 'the real differences in North and 
South, East and West Devon and East Cornwall are not 
sufficient to form districts for, but are mere varieties of the 
same dialect'. 

552. On the basis of the general characteristics of the 
Sonthwestem dialects (see § 541 f.) I shall now go into some 
detail abont the dialect of Devon, especially of Hartland. 

Quant ity. Before -nd the dialect points to short 
vowels in ME. : Uen-nittle 'blind-nettle', grending-stone ^grinding- 
stone', to rend 'to take the rind off, (e) in bind, find, grind, 
But (ii) in end points to ME. '4nd. — For child all three 
N. Devon authorities give (tshil). — Fem is pronounced with 
(ii). — Also before -st the modern sounds point to long vowels, 
in last, masteTy dotost 'dust'. 

553. Voioels. Note (e«, E«) in bans. — Hartland 
pronounces (3) in barm, farm, cart, smart, yard, barTc, dark, 
far; (3) points to 'ME. e. — ME. i has been lengthened to 
(ii) in greep 'handful, handgreeping fork', to (ee) in bail 'bill 
(of a bird)', (zcev) 'sieve'*). — ME. o has in some words 
become (3), not only in the neighbourhood of labial consonants, 
a,s in foreign, hover, bonnet, knob, grog, sträng, pot-shurd, 
but also in cog, dog, fog, hog, along^ long, It has been 
unrounded to (a) in knock, among (§ 241), belong, not, knot, 
clot, plot, trot, beyond, drop, robin. ME. u, on the other 
band, has become (AA) in hurt, hurrah; (A) in come, 
comfort, Company, some, mother, un- (see § 240). On the 
relation of (3) and (A) in W. Somerset see §§ 40, 233. — 
ME. ü has produced a sound usually representing ME. ö in 
zooker 'sucker'. — The ME. long e- sounds have caused the 
diphthong which gave rise to an initial (j) + vowel in yen 
*ain, throw', yaffer 'heifer', yeat 'heat', (jEth) 'hearth'. — Just 

1) Some of the points of detail shared by South Devon with 
Hartland and W. Somerset are mentioned in § 560. 

2) For the lowering of (ii) to (ee) compare (ee) in drive, seek. 
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as in W. Somerset queer has also in Hartland the exeeptionat 
(Ei3). — ME. e has occasionally been preserved : {ee) in aeek. 
This is probably due to a modern lowering of an earlier (ii), 
for ME. f has been preserved in some words, as (ii) in hidey 
mice (spelled meeze), pike; as (ee) in drive (see also note on 
bau 'biir and sieve^ p. 140) — On final ME. -öA see § 554. 

554. Diphthongs, ME. au (from earlier aw, or from 
a + l) is represented by a sound variously appreeiated, as 
(AA) and as (aa) : both sounds are given in all, ball, daughter, 
sauce. Gp. also (AA) and (aa) in quart. Hartland has (e'e, 
E«) not only in draw but also in gnaw. — ME. eu is represented 
by (AA) in chew, ewe (written yaw). But chew has also (Eu). — 
ME. -öW' has usually become (AA), as in blow, low, grow^ 
soto, sew. But in mow v. the sound is (yy, dd), also for final 
-öh in plough, enough, slough, 

555. Consonants, Initial (w) has been lost in ot 
Vhaf; also loss of (w) in unstressed syllables : athin, withitf, 
athout Vithouf , aikul ^equaF. The combination wr- has become 
(vr-) in vreath *wreath\ Note also Hartland skiver ^skewer'. — 
Insertion and loss of r are common in the Hartland dialect. 
(r) has been inserted in after (-noon), words in -ought, -aught, 
'ight (-i^rt) e. g. in ought, daughter, caught, fight, light etc.^ 
also in spurtacles 'spectaeles'. Loss of r in earth, hearth, 
burst, coarse, course, durst (written duss), force, marsh, 
parcel, northern and many more. — Unstressed n is regularly 
lost in bar-ire *crow-bar', ope 'open' adj. v. — Medial v has 
become (w) and then vocalized in shool (shyyl) 'shoveF and 
drool (dryyl) 'drivel' (but see § 350). Loss of medial v occur& 
in (aaröst) ^harvesf. — Initial th i. e. (dh) has become (v) in 
vump Hhump'^). Hartland agrees with W. Somerset in pro- 
nouncing (g3rt) ^girth'. — A medial consonant has become 
voiced in maddick ^mattock'; the reverse happened in facket 
Taggot'. We must conclude that medial voiceless consonanta 
are not distinctly pronounced in the dialect so that they are 
more or less assimilated to the vowels and become voiced. — 
Note neeze 'sneeze' (§ 363) and mauth 'moss'. — Medial d has 
been opened, to (r), in errish 'stubble-field'. Insertion of d 
is common in the combinations -rl etc. (see § 374) e. g. tailder 



1) Also Exm. Sc. 1. 86 gives vump. 
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*tailor', cornder' Qomer*; also in the comparative and Superlative 
of adjectives in -Z, -m, -n, -r : smailder, zoonder, thinder etc. — 
Note initial (tsh) in cackle and final (k) in winJc Vinch'; also 
(f) in sifßj sify 'sigh'. — Metathesis oceurs in ax 'ask', also 
(ps) for sp in clasp, hdsp, crisp. 

556. ünstressed syllables. Literaiy -om? is pronounced 
with an i-sound in volly 'follow', belvy 'bellow', walvin Vallo- 
wing', also zinny 'sinew'. — Syneope of i in fusti-an, spanielj 
Carrion, also in the proper names EUioty Daniel, Williams. 
An i-sound has been inserted in arby-pie ^herb-pie', milky- 
dashle 'milk-thistle', bizzy-milJc 'beestings'. Apoeope of -i in 
bury, carry, empty, slippery. 

557. Accidence. In the dialect of Hartland (-i) is used 
to form verbs denoting a profession or trade : taildery, masonyetc, 
The notional verb is inflected instead of the auxiliary let The 
verbs with vowel-change also have a consonantal ending. Lost 
*lose' is clearly a back-formation from the preterite. 

The Singular of nouns of measure is used after numerals : 
bout a vower or vive mile^). 

558. Suffixes. The dialects of Hartland and W.Somerset 
agree on several points concerning the Suffixes. Gompare (-tsnt) 
in errand\ (-Brd) in scholar, milier, liar\ note «Aip "shepherd's 
dog'. The Hartland dialect also has two forms drovoth and 
dryth for 'thirsf. 

559. Of special words we may note bläke 'to turn pale', 
brexus 'breakfast'*), (diiv) *deaf, apple-drane Vasp*, auvis 
'eaves', (guu) 'go' [although ME. ({ has usually become {oo, AA), 
and ME. ö : (yy, dd)], aiver 'haver' (with a vowel pointing to 
ME. $), (ingBn) 'onion', popple *pepple', dashle 'thistle'. 

560. From the specimens for South Devon in Ellis I may 
mention the following pronunciations shared by the dialects 
of South Devon with those of Hartland and W. Somerset : (dseshl) 
*thistle',(tsh9u)'chew',(saif)'sigh',(thoft,daftw)*thought,daughter', 
(üvlin, jiivKn) 'evening', (tSrm^t) 'turnip'. 

Note also (peez) 'pea', plural peczn). 



1) Note the use of a in the sense of Standard 'some'; see 
p. 31, note 1. 

2) Perhaps the second eleinent reprcsents sauce. 
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The dialect of W. Somerset and Standard English. 

561. It is a well-known fact that English dialects have 
been influenced by the Standard language to a greater extent 
than the dialects in other countries e. g. Germany. It is a 
matter of importance, therefore, to know how far the dialectal 
forms are genuine, how far they are diie to or influenced 
by Standard English. 

562. As was to be expected, from its position in the far 
West and the habits of its population, the dialect of W. Somerset 
has preserved its purity better than the dialects spoken east 
of it. This comparative 'purity', however, does not exclude 
a strong influence of Standard English. 

563. In many cases where a double pronunciation is given 
it is certain that one of the two is due to the influence of 
Standard English^). When we find hindrance transcribed 
(iindisrm'ent, iind)?rns) there is no doubt that (iind^rns) is the 
dialectal adaptation of Standard hindrance. Again when jaundice 
is pronounced (dzhaandtsrz, dzhaarndis) we may be sure that 
the latter represents Standard jaundice (see p. 81 note 2). 
Compare further (klEf, kUey) 'cleave', (kEi, kEu) *cow', (hAn, 
ween) 'when', (dho, dhcen) 'then', (myyz; mAAs, mAAth) 
'moss' etc. 

564. In other cases a pronunciation shows itself to be 
due to Standard English by deviating from the regulär dialectal 
development; (oi) in right, mighty e. g. is probably due to 
Standard English, foi- the regulär modern representative of 
ME. 'iht is (ee). 

565. Finally, we have words whose forms are quite what 
we should expect, but which are probably adaptations of literary 
English because the dialect has another, imdoubtedly genuine 
word for the idea. So (wEbs) 'waist' is not shown to be 
borrowed from Standard English by its form, yet it is probably 
a literary loanword, for the usual dialectal word is middle. 

For the convenience of readers who use my book without 
fully studying the third chapter, all pronunciations due to 



1) Sometimes Elworthy, when giving two pronunciations for 
a word, stated that the genuine pronunciation was used by the 
Iowest class, whilst the higher classes used the pronunciation 
approachiug Standard English. 
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Standard Engligh have been marked with an asterisk preceding 
the phonetic transeription. 

Hesult. 

566. When we consider the general lines of development 
of the Southern English dialects, we cannot hesitate to aecept 
the present dialect of W. Somerset as a fair representative 
of them. It even agrees with them on most points of detail, 
especially with the dialect of Devonshire. 

It is true that many peculiarities are not limited to the 
Southern dialects; when in the preceding paragraphs gram- 
matical facts have been mentioned as found in the southern 
dialects^ it should be understood that such Statements are to 
be taken in what Sievers in a similar case has called their 
'positive' sense i. e. the development is found in the southern 
dialects but it is not necessarily limited to these. 

567. It is, on the contrary, easy enough to point out 
similar developments to those in the Southern English dialects 
in the dialects further to the North. To quote a few examples : 
we find a sound pointing to ME. 4nd in Suffolk (19)^), to 
ME. -ist for nest in Suffolk (19) and North Buckingham (15). 
The diphthongization of ME. äj even, is not limited to the 
South; it is found in South Buckingham (15), Suffolk (19) and 
South Lincoln (20). The fronting of ME. ö to (a^, yy) is 
also known to the East Anglian and Scotch dialects. A great 
many of the prefixes and suffixes used in W. Somerset diffe- 
rently from Standard English also occur in non-Southern dialects : 
cp. the addition of -er to druggist, mason, musician etc. in 
Norfolk. EUis V p. 271 f. gives quite a list of these, many 
of them corruptions of foreign words, found in all dialects 
and characteristic of none: cAimfeZei/ 'chimney', marveVmsLrhle\ 
bagonet 'bayonet', mislest 'molest', wagäbone Vagabond' (cp. 
baggdbone in Hartland) etc. etc. Even such a striking anomaly 
as (ing«n) 'onion' in W. Somerset and Hartland is also found 
in Bedfordshire (16). Note also (ii) in deaf in Rutland and 
Norfolk. See Add. 



1) The numbers between brackets refer to Ellis' division of 
the English dialects. 
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568. Although, therefore, many Single developments in 
the Southern dialects are shared by other dialects, the whole 
of the Southern sounds and accidence is not found in other 
parts of England. 

When we consider the sonnds and accidenee^) of 
W. Somerset as a whole, we can therefore truly say that they 
sxe representative of the dialectal speech of Southern England. 

The dialect of W. Somerset during the ME. and 

the OE. periods. 

569. The character of the dialect of W. Somerset in the 
ME. period may to a large extent be inferred from its present 
form. The latter shows^ for instance, that the ME. vowels were 
long before -r+ consonant, and before -st; that torestle^ stepy 
wenchy wedge a. o. had a instead of e; that agan was pro- 
nounced for again etc. Some of the forms thns arrived at are 
specially Southera, e. g. s^de Wd' (§293). 

For all these things I mnst refer to the third and following 
«hapters. 

570. To State a little more accurately the position of the 
JfE. dialect of W. Somerset among the Southern dialects we 
may point to the conclusion arrived at in § 267 that it had e 
in Late ME. for Late ws. y (Old ws. fc). That (ai) in beetle, 
hear is not a genuine W. Somerset pronunciation may also be 
inferred from what Mr. Elworthy says in the Wdb. s. v. hire-say : 
'hear-say .... This form is not so common in this neighbourhood 
JBS in East Somerset'. 

571. Another point of importance in this connection is 
the pronunciation of cud and couch, The former is pronounced 
(kwiid); the latter both (twiitsh) and (k^atsh). As I have pointed 
out in §238 the pronunciation (twiitsh) is probably genuine, 
whilst (k99tsh) may be the W. Somerset adaptation of Southern 
dialectal (kuutsh), see § 43. 

572. In both cases where I have explained a form as 
due to neighbouring dialects (§§ 570 f.) the genuine forms also 
€xist. This seems to show that the l)orrowed' pronnnciations 



1) I have not made a lexicographical comparison, primarily 
because I have no large library at my disposal; but see also Intro* 
duction p. 6. 

Bonner Beitr. i. AnffUstik. Heft 18. 10 
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are not native to W. Somerset but were only heard by Mr, 
Elworthy from people born to the East of W. Somerset. This 
is all the more likely becanse it would be difficnlt to mider- 
stand why a W. Somerset man should borrow forms of another 
dialect. Natural and common as borrowings from the Standard 
langnage are in W.Somerset, as in other dialects, it seem» 
impossible to believe in dialectal words being borrowed from' 
a non-literary dialect, nnless the borrowed form represents aa 
approach to the Standard langnage^). 

The form (Hi«r) Tiear', therefore, is probably an East 
Somerset pronnnciation occasionally heard in W. Somerset. 
(k99tsh), on the other band, may be the pronnnciation of people who 
wish to approach Standard English, yet f eel shy to be qnite 'fine\ 

573. When we compare the ME. dialects of which texts 
have come down to us we find that the ME. W. Somerset 
dialect mnst have agreed on some points with that of the 
Ancren Riwle. Both had e for Late ws. ^, Old ws. le^); both 
prononnced r with a labial articnlation (see §§ 204, 329); they 
also agree on r^w for row s. (§ 308). 

The closely related *Katharine-group' shows ö in ghost 
and hoth (§ 512)»), and lösten (§ 209)*). See also § 502, 

Sob. of Gloncester's dialect shows several points of 
resemblance, among which I note a^de (§ 293), foure with & 
(Pabst § 33 e) and hwanne [W. Somerset (hAn), see § 204]. 



1) In the dialect of N. E. Groningen (Holland), for instance, 
(huus), which is still universally used at the farin-houses, is in the 
villages of ten replaced by (hyys) ; the latter dialectal form approache» 
Standard (hohis), where (9h) is Ellis's notation for the vowel in 
English sir, but short. 

2) This peculiarity is shared by the legends of the *Katharine- 
gronp^ Rob. of Gloucester, and the legends of St. Edith and 
St. Ethelred. 

3) The spelling o in both, gJiost, lo in the legends of the 
*Eatharine-group' is explained by Stodte (§ 9 b and c) as q. Bat OE. ä 
is in these texts represented by a, e:i^cept a few words which are 
spelled with oa, The spelling o, on the other band, apart from the 
three words in question, is found only for OE. o or q. Hence we. 
may assnme $ in both, gJiost and lo, ME. lg is known to have existed 
and ME. bgthj ghgst are the prototypes of the modern forms in some 
other dialects (see Unters., Wortregister s. v. both, ghost), 

4) Bob. of Gloucester also has üeste but the rhymes point to 
laste (Pabst § 14 1). 
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574. The ME. poem of Sir Firumbras, supposed to have 
been written in a Devonshire dialect, may be expected to show 
points of resemblance with the modern dialects of W. Somerset 
and Devon. 

In quantity the ME. text has -^nd for OE. -ind (Carstens 
p. 17), see § 552. Sir F. also has aycJis 'ash-tree', and neyehs 
*nesh', see § 208 ; but Morsbaeh states (§ 87 Anm. 3) that these 
forms also occur in Midland texts. Sir F. shows loss of final 
alveolars in blas *blasf, boun 'bound'. The endings with i are 
nsnal also in the French verbs in Sir F. e. g. amendie, amounty^ 
entamy, entendiap etc. ^). Of special words note ayper in the 
sense of 'each of more than two' (§ 467 c), melle 'meddle', thilk 
•that', th^ 'thetf. 

575. It is Strange, however, that Sir F. has u for Latc 
WS. y, Old WS. ze when the modern W. Somerset dialect points 
to ME. ö *). Perhaps u (yy) was unrounded in Late ME. to ^, 
which is possible as the resnlt of the uurounding as well as e. For 
the ME. (yy) sound was often, if not always, lowered to (aa) ; this 
seems to be proved by such a rhyme as duyk : syJc (OE. seoc) in 
Sir F., also by u for OE. eo in Eob. of Gloucester (Pabst § 37). 

If this should be correct we may also assume that Late 
ME. ^ in smeech etc. in W. Somerset descended from Early 
ME. ü, Late ws. y. In the Saxon counties further east, on 
the other band, Old ws. ze became ME. ?*). 

1) The legends of the Kalharine-group often have infinitives 
in -tfif not only of verbs of the first class (in OE.), but also of ON. verbs 
such as talktn, trusttn; see Stodte §38, p. 58. 

2) Also the modern Devon forms point to ME. e but Ellis*s 
specimens give no words that are exclusively dialectal (like W. 
Somerset smeech) so that the i-sounds might be due to Standard English. 

3) The modern Wiltshire pronunciation (3i) in hear points to 
ME. i. In the legends of St. Edith and St. Ethelred, which are 
supposed to have been written in a Wiltshire dialect, we find f, 
however. This seems to show that the dialect of these legends is 
not that of Wiltshire. It is true that a Single dialectal form is hardly 
a safe basis for conclnsions, and Dr. J. Ejederqvist's book on the 
dialect of Pewsey may bring material to settle the question satis- 
factorily. But there are neither strong reasons for assuming that 
the ME. legends are really written in a Wiltshire dialect; the principal 
ground on which it has been accepted is, that they have been 
written by a man connected with a Wiltshire nunnery. See Add. 
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Abbreviations: a. = adjective; a<f. = adverb ; Ädd. = Addition» 
(at the end of the book); occ. = occasionally ; prep. = preposition; 
pron. = pronoun; s. = Substantive; v, =■ verb. 

The pronunciation has been added in brackets; an asterisk 
preceding a phonetic transcription marks the pronunciation as due 
to the influence of Standard English (§565)i); an asterisk following 
a transcription refers to the doubtful character of the phonetic 
notation, as explained in Chapter I. in the sections on the respective 
flounds; the nnmbers refer to the sections in this book. 



s 'alphab. letter* (Eb). 

a indef. art. («). 

abatement s. (bE«tm«nt). 

abb *weaver'8 "webV s. (AAb). 

abear v. (wbAr, *BbEBr); 435, 449. 

abide v. (beid, baaid, Bboid). 

abier'deadbutunburied'a. («biw). 

ability s. (E«blm«nt); 481. 

able a. (E«bl). 

ablish a. (EBblish); 469. 

Abner (sebm-Br). 

about prep. (bEut) ; (bEud) before 

a vowel. 
above'morethan'CRb»»); 'opposite 

of below* (buu, «buu, -Bhav); 

242. 
above a bit 'a good deal ad. 

(bavBbit). 
above-board 'straightforward a. 

(buu-bu'Brd, Bbaabor). 
abroad ad. («bru-ßd, «broBd). 
abuse s. (baaz, *b99S, *byys). 
abuse v. (baaz, byyz). 
abusive a. (byyzi). 
academy s. (a-k-edomi). 
accept V. (sap, hak'sep). 
ace 8. (Ei8s). 
ache 8. V. (Eisk). 
acorn s. (*EBkArn). See mast 
acquaint v. (kwaaint). 
acquaintai^ce s. (kwaaint«ns), 



acquittance s. (kwitm-ent) ; 481. 

acre s. (E^ktir). 

act V. (aak). 

active a. (akti, hakti); 387. 

activiness s. (aktinis). 

actually ad. (akli, aakli, haakli); 

387, 470. 
addle a. v. (sedl). 
admire v. (maiBr). 
ad van tage s. (vaantidzh). 
adventiire s. (vccntwr); 369. 405. 
advertisement s. (v^rtai * zm«nt). 
advise v. (voiz). 
affectedt a. (fsekted*). 
affiliate v. (faliE«t). 
afford V. (■evu'Brd). 
affront v. (f^rnt, f-emt). 
afoot ad. (Bvaat). 
afraid a. (uvi^rd), occ. ('ßfi'Brd). 
after ad. (aad^r, aafer). 
afterwards ad. (aaturwerdz). 
again ad. ("BgiBn); 256. 
against 'in violent contact with* 

(gtn, gan, «gön); 'towards* 

(Bgzns). 
aged a. (EBdzhid). 
ago ad. (BgAAn). 
agree v. (grii). 
agreeable a. (Bgrce^bl). 
agreement s. (griim-ent). 
ah interj. (aa). 
ahead ad. (B-ecd). 
aid s. V. (aaid). 



1) For more or less doubtful cases, which have not been marked, 
866 §§ 219 f., 261, 292, 299, 378, 394, 406 ff., 424 ff. 
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all V. (aaitsi). 

ailment s. (aailmvnt). 

aim 8. (aaiui). 

aim V. (aaim, "^eem); 292. 

ain 'throw' v. (6cn); 525. 

Äir 8. (*EBr); 290. 

ai8]e 8. (aivl, aaivl); 187, 188. 

Albert (AAlb«rt). 

alder s. (Alur); 374. 

ale 8. (£vl). 

Alfred (*aalf«rd)i). 

alike ad. (vlik, vlik); 271, 498 ff. 

alive a. («iaiv). 

aU a. (AAl, Avl, aal, avl). 

allege v. (leedzh). 

alley s. (all). 

allotment ». (lAtmvnt). 

allow y. (lau, "Blau, vlEu). 

almanac s. (AArm'BDik); 328. 

almost ad. (vmAAs,m AA8,muu-i8) ; 

325. See most. 
aloe8 8. (al]8); 408 ff. 
alone a. (aloBn). 
aiphabet 8. (aarfvbBt); 328. 
already ad. (vrsedi). 
always ad. (AAvi8, AAvis); 318, 

325. 
amazement 8. (mEvzmvnt). 
ambergris s. (aainb«rgree8); 271, 

498 ff. 
amen (E'emeeD, aameen); 254. 
amend v. (meen). 
ainend8 s. (meenz). 
amid ad. (t;mEd). 
amiss ad. ('emEs*). 
among prep. (mseng) ; 241 and Add. 
amongst prep. (maengks) ; 241 and 

Add. 
ainu8e v. (myyz). 
anatomy s. (nafemi). 
ancient a. (8en8hvnt); 202. 
angel s. (sendzhivi"') ; 202, 
angle v. 8. (sengl). 
angry a. (seng-gri). 
Anne (E^n); 201. 
annoy v. (nAAi). 
annoyance s. (nAAi'Bn8). 
anointed a. (nAAintid, nAinted). 
any prpn. (3dhBr, ani) ; 148, 467 b. 
apart a. («part, «pEwrt); 201, 213. 
appeal 8. v. (pE«l). 
apple 8. (aapl, api). 
apprentice s. (p3rnti8). 
apricot 8. (E^bn'kAAk); 341. 
April (E«pBr, jE«prel); 261, 476. 
apron s. (apvrn); 200. 
arable a. (aarvblj. 



arcade 8. (arkivd). 

arch 8. (aartsh, artsh). 

archangel 8. (art8hsB * ndzhi'Bl) ; 383. 

architect 8. (aartsh itsek); 383. 

argue v. (arg); 416. 

armpit 8. (aarmpvt). 

around ad. (rEun). 

array v. (hraai). 

arrow 8. (ar«, aar«); 406. 

arsenic s. (haarsnik). 

art B. (aart). 

article 8. (haartikl); 387. 

arti8t 8. (hartis); 387. 

ash 8. (aarsh). 

a8he8 8. (aksn); 102. 

ashamed a. («8hamd); 252. 

a8k y. (aks*, aaks). 

askew ad. (skyyfaarshin). 

aslant a (ttslanl «slEn); 216. 

asleep a. (vzleep). 

aspen tree 8. (ap8 tri). 

as8es8 y. (z8e8). 

a88ize8 8. (saiziz). 

athwart ad. («dhS-rt); 317. 

attack y. («tak); 450. 

attendance 8. (teentsns, '^teendvns); 

468. 
attorney 8. (t3rni). 
attraction s. (trakshvn). 
aunt s. (aant, ant). 
auricula, 8. (raaklis''', raklis); 225 

and Add., 408. 
aware a. (wE^r). 
away ad. (awaai, *awce); 292, 
awful a. (AAfl). 
awkward a. (AAkwd); 317, 350 and 

Add. 
awl 8. (nAAl). 

axe 8. (Eks, hEks, eks, hek8); 216. 
aught 8. (*0Bri;); 305, 522. 
axle 8. (eksl, heksl). 
aye (aai). 
azew a. (vzaa). 



b 'alphabetic letter* (bi). 
baa Interj. (baa). 
habe 8. (bE«b). 
baby s. (bEifbi). 
back s. (baak*). 
back 'bet' v. (bak). 
bacon 8. (bEvkn). 
bad a. (bE«d); 201. 
bag 8. (bceg); 155 Add. 
baggage s. (baegidzb). 
bail 8. V. (*bE«l); 290. 



1) The (f) is of course due to Standard English, where it is 
nced owing to the spelling (ME. Alured); cp.Bülbring, A Beibl.XV, 142. 



pronounced owing 
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bailiff s. (baaili, *bEBli, ♦biBli); 

290. 
bait 'food' s. v. (bAAit, bAit); 295. 
bait 'torment' v. (baait, b9it). 
bake v. (bE«k). 
baker s. (bE^k^r). 
balance s. v. (balvns*). 
bald a. (baal). 

bald-faced a. (bal-, bAlfEvsvd). 
bald-headed a. (bAleedBd). 
bale s. (bEvl). 
balk *beam* s. (bAAk). 
ball s. (baal, bAAl). 
ballad r. (balvt); 376, 479. 
ballard *castrate ram* s. (balvrd). 
balloon s. (bvl^an). 
ballot 'bündle' s. (^baalvt, bolvt). 
balm s. (bEBm); 201. 
Bampton (baanvm). 
ban s. (bEvn, been); 201. 
band 'tie, chain' s. (bAAn). See 

bond, 
bans (of marriage) s. (bEvns); 201. 
bankrupt s. (bsengk-erp). 
bare a. (bE«r). 
barefooted a. (bEwrvaat). 
bark v. (barki); 213. 
bark 'of a dog' s. (bSrk); 213. 
bark 'of a tree' s. (baark). 
barm 'yeast' s. (baarm). 
barrow- in 'barrow-pig' s. (baer«); 

406. 
barrow 'mound of earth* s. (bar«) ; 

213, 406. 
base a. (bEvs, bivs). Also (bivs) 

or (bivsmalk), see heestings and 

hisky-milk. 
baste V. (bEBs); 196. 
bat s. (baat, bat). 
bathe v. (bEBdh; bath, baadh); 

254. 
bay 'dam to retain water etc.' s. 

(baai, bee); 292. 
bay 'bark' s. v. (bcc); 292. 
bayonet s. (bsegBnBt); 323. 
be V. (bii, bi); 86, 224, 443. 
beach s, (beetsh). 
beacon «. (bikin). 
bead s. (beed, blBd). 
beak s. (bik, beek). 
beaker s. (bikBr). 
beam 'b. of a plough etc.' (biim); 

493 ff., 496 Add. Cp. bcdk. 
bean s. (blBn). 
bear v. (bE«r). See abear. 
beard s. (biBrd*). 
beardless a. (tlBrdlis). 



beast s. (*biBs*), See feast 
beastliness s. (blBslinis). 
beat V. (bivt). 
beat-axe s. (blBt-^ beet-Eks; 

bateks) *). 
beater 'drum in a tbreshing- 

machine* s. (biBtBr, beetBr). 
beau 8. (*b99); 309. 
beautiful a. (batipdl, bvytipal, 

byytifdl). 
becall V. (bikjaal); 472b. 
bed s. (beed). 
bedding s. (beedin). 
bed-fellow s. (bcedfaiBr). 
bedlier s. (beedlöiBr). 
bedridden a. beedrEdn). 
bedstead s. (beedsteed). 
bee 8. (hee); 265. 
bee-bread s. (biibard). 
bee-butt 'bee-hive* s. (biibat). 
beech s. (bttsh). 
beer s. (biBr). 

beestings 8. (blBs); 268, note. 
beetle 'insect' s. (biti, b9tl). 
beetle 'mallet' s. (baatl, baitl); 

267, 570 and Add. 
beet-root s. (beetrat); 265. 
before ad. (Bvoor, nvoBr, voBr). 
beforehand ad. (Bvoorsen). 
beg V. (baeff, baig); 214. 
beggar s. (baegBr, baigBr); 214. 
begin v. (bigiin); 431 f. 
behindhand ad. (bi-9insBn). 
behope 'hope* v. (bi-oop); 472b. 
beknow 'understand' v. (binoo); 

472 b. 
belch V. (baik, *bait8h); 384. 
belch 8. (baish). 
believe v. (bileev, bUV); 265. 
belike 'probably' ad. (biloik). 
bell 8. (bai). 
belle 8. (bai). 
bellow V. (bai vi, «baiBr); 318, 

406 fP. 
bellows 8. (baiis, balis, bdlises); 

406 ff. 
bellv 8. (baii). 
belly-ful 8. (baiival). 
Ben (been). 

bench s. (btnsh, bdnsb). 
bend 8. v. (*been); 214. 
beneaped a. (BbiniBp"*). 
benighted a. (bineetvd). 
bennet s. (bAAnBt); 204. 
bent a. (beent). 
beseech v. (biseetsh); 265. 
best a. (bses). 



1) N£D. 8. V. beat 8.^ quotes from a letter by Mr. Elworthy (1885) 
the fpelling bidiks. 
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bet 8. y. (bset). 

better a. (baßdr, bsetr). 

betwixt prep. (twaks*, bitwaks). 

beware v. (wAAr). 

bewitch v. (wiitsh). 

beyondprep. (bijan, bij«D,byan); 

230. 
bib s. (bab). 

bickering s. (btkvrmvDt) ; 481. 
bid s. V. (biid). 
big a. (bEg). 
bigness s. (begn-nis, bEgnis, 

bignis). 
Bill (biul). 
billet s. (belvt). 
billiards s. (boljerdz). 
billow s. (balBr) ; 406 ff. 
bin 8. (biin). 
bind V. (b9in); 431. 
bine *band of twisted hay' s. (bain) ; 

272. 
birthdav s. (bnthdi). 
bisky-milk 8.(b9ski malk) ; 381 Add., 

415b. and Add. 
bitch 8. (biitsh). 
bite V. (bect); 271, 498 ff. 
bite 8. (bait). 
bitter a. (bEt-er*); 219. 
bitter-sweet 'kind of apple* 8. 

(baferzwit). 
black a. (blaak). 
blame s. v. (blEvm). 
blameless a. (biEvmli8). 
blare 'beUow* v. (blEsr) ; 73 Add. 
blast 8. V. (*blaa8*); 196. 
blaze s. (blEvz). 
bleach v. (bleetsh). 
bleak, v. (blEek, bleek); 526, 538. 
bleat 8. V. (bleet, blEBt). See bleak, 
bleed v. (bh'd). 
blemish s. v. (blamish). 
ble88 V. (blffis). 
ble88ed a. (blsesid). 
blind a. (blecn, *blain); 193, 272. 
blindfold a. (*blainvool) ; 193, 272. 
blood 8. (blid, blad). 
bloody a. (bU'di). 
bloom 8. V. (bl99m). 
blos8om 8. (blAA8vm). 
^ blot 8. V. (blAAt). 
blow 8. V. (blAA, *bloo); nret. 

(♦blond); p. p. (*«blo«d, *Bblop). 
blue a. (blyy) 
blush 8. V. (bltsh). 
boar 8. (buvr). 
board v. (buvrd). 
board 'table' 8. (buvrd). 
boa8t 8. V. (buvs). 
boat 8. (buvt, bovt). 
Bob (bAAb). 



boil V. (bwai»l); 300. 

boller 8. (bwailwr). 

bold a. (bool). 

bolus 8. (booli8). 

bond 8. V. (bAAn). 

bone s. (bu^n). 

booby 8. (baabi). 

book 8. Y. (bak). 

boo8e V. (baaz); 288. 

to boot ad. (tvbaat). 

booted a. (baatid). 

booth 8. (baadh). 

bore 8. V. (bunr). 

borer 'augur' (bAArj«r, borjSr^ 

boori«r); 480 d. 
borrow v. (bAAri); 407, 411. 
bosom 8. (bazvm). 
both a.(b99dh,badh,buvdh,*bavth, 

♦bu«th); 277, 512 ff. 
bottle 8. (bAAdl); 240. 
bottom 8. (bAdcm); 369. 
bough 8. (bau); 281, 389. 
bound 8* Y. (bEun). 
bow Y. (bau), 

bow 8. (*boo); 312 and Add. 
bowl 8. Y. (bEuvl, baa«l). 
boy 8. (bwSi); 300. 
brace 8. (brE«8). 
bracket 8. (brakvt). 
brains 8. (braainz). 
brake 8. (brE«k). 
bramble 8. (braml). 
bran s. (breen). 
brand 8. y. (brsen). 
brandise 'iron tripod' 8. (brsendis) 
bran-new ad. (Yainrnyy). 
braze y. (brEvz). 
breach s. (breetsh). 
bread s. (b3rd, *brccd). 
breadth s. (brset-th). 
break y. (breek); 434 f. 
breakfast s. y. (br8Bks«8, brEksv8) f 

559. 
breast 8. (*bris, *bra8, ♦brEs) ; 196. 
breath 8. (brseth). 
breathe y. (breedh). 
breathe 'open: said of ground 

when thoroughly dag and pal- 

Yerized for a seed-bed a.(breedh9 

breeY). 
breech 8. y, (bSrtsh). 
breeches 8. (bSrtshez). 
bribe s. y. (braib). 
bridge8.(bardzh). 
bridle 8. (braid); 327 
brim 8. (bram). 
brindled a. (barndvld). 
bring Y. (bring); 311,388,441,522. 
bristle s. y. (bSral). 
brittle a. (brikl); 380. 
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broach v. (bro«tsh). 
broken-backed a. (brook-bakvd); 

337. 
broken victuals *leavings of food' 

s. (brook vatlz); 337. 
broDchitis s. (brEun-, b3rn-t9itis) ; 

380. 
brooch 8. (broBtsh). 
brood s. (brddd). 
broom s. v. (br99in). 
broth 8. (brAAth). 
brother s. (bridh-er). 
brown a. (brEun;. 
bruDt s. (barnt). 
bnish 8. (*bnsh, *br9sh, bSrah). 
brush V. (barsh). 
bücket 8. (bak'Bt). 
bud 8. V. (bad). 
build, V. (biwl*); 272, 441. 
building 8. (biBldin*). 
bulderv 'thundery, of weather' a. 

(bald«ri); 170. 
hnlge 'indenf v. (boldzh, bSldzh). 
bull 8. (b9l). 
buUet 8. (baiBt). 
bulloek 8. (baiik, baiik). 
bündle 8. (bani). 
bung 8. (bSm); 340. 
burl V. (bardl, bardli); 73 and 

Add. 
burly a. (bauBrli). 
burnt a. (barnd). 
bur8t 8. V. (bas). 
bury V. (bari); 416 Add. 
burying part. (b«rin, barin). 
bu8h s. (b998h). 
bushel 8. (b99shl); 301. 
bu8ine88 8. (biznis). 
bu8kin 8. (bazgin); 864 and Add. 
bu8y a. (bazi). 
bu8y-good (b8zig9d). 
but conj. (bat); before a vowel 

(bad). 
butchery s. (b9t8h«ri). 
butt 8. (bat), 
buttend s. (b^tiin); 214. 
butter 8. (b8d«r). 
buy V. (bai); 441. 
by prep. (bai, bi, bi). 
by and bye ad. (b«mbaai). 
bye 'gooQ-bye' (bwaai, bweei). 



C. 

cabbage 8. (kssbidzh). 
cable 8. (ki-ebl*). 
cackle v. (t8hakl); 383. 
cage 8. (kivdzh*). 
cake 8. (kiBk*). 



calf s. (kaav, kjaav); 303, 304. 

call V. (kjal, kjaal, kAAl). 

camel 8. (kamivl). 

can y. (ksen); 443. 

candle 8. (ksenl). 

Candlemas (kanl-m«s, ksenl-mvs). 

cane 8. v. (ki-en*). 

cap 8. (kaap). 

cape 8. (kivp*). 

capital a. (kaaptkvl); 480 b. 

captain s. (kaapm). 

car 8. (kaar). 

Caravan s. (kaalivsen *) ; 330. 

carcase s. (kaarkis). 

Card 8. (kjaard). 

care v. s. (ki«r*). 

careles8 a. (kivrlis*). 

carpenter s. (kaafmd«r). 

carpentry s. (kaafmdvrin, 

^kaafmdri). 
carraway-seed s. (kaarvi-zivd); 

318. 
carrier 8. (karjvr); 480 d. 
carrot s. (kamt), 
carry v. (kjaar, kaar); 416. 
cart 8. V. (kaart, kjaart). 
case 'box* 8. (kiv8). 
case 'matter' s. (ki«z*). 
ca8ement s. (kivzmvnt). 
ca8k 8. (kaa8*). 
cast 8. y. (kaa8*); 196. 
cat 8. (kjset, kset). 
catch y*(kEt8h); 216. 
cat-hocked a. (kjsetakvd). 
catkins s. (kjeetakinz). 
cavalry 8. (kaalvBtri); 482 a. 
cave 8. (kiwv*, kEBv). 
cea8e y. (see8). 
ceiling s. (seelin). 
celery 8. (88el«ri). 
cellar s. (silsr, 89lvr). 
cement s. v. (svmeent). 
centre s. (seentvr). 
certain a. (saartin). 
cess 'rate, tax* 8. v. (aEs). 
ce88 'pile of unthra8hed com in 

the barn' 8. (zses). 
chafe V. (tshiBf). 
chain 8. v. (t8haain). 
chain 'weaver'a warn* s. (*tsheen), 

rarely (tshaain); 292. 
chair 8. (*t8hi«r, *t8hE«r); 290. 
Chamber 8. (tahamvr); 252. 
chamois s. (shami); 466. 
champ y. (tshaam). 
Champion 8. (t8hampin); 415 b and 

Add, 
Chance s. (tshaans*). 
change s. y. (tahivndzh*). 
change 'shift* s. (tshsendzh); 202 
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cban^eable a. (tshAAndzhi); 202 

Add. 
char V. (tshoor); 285 Add. 
character s. (kaariti?r). 
chase s. v. (tshiijs*). 
cheap a. (tship). 
cheat s. v. (tsheet). 
cheek s. (tshik). 
cherry s. (tshari). 
ehest 8. (*t8h28, *tsh98); 196, 211 f. 
chew V. (tsh9u); 519 and Add. 
chew V. (tshaain). See champ, 
chibbole 'onion' s. (tshzbol). 
child s. (t8hi«l*); 103, 272. 
childless a. (tsbivl-lis). 
Chili V. (tshi«l*). 
Chili 8. (*t8h9l); 220. 
chilly a. (tsh31i). 
chimney s. (tshamli, tshamli). 
chin 8. (tshiin). 
China s. (tsheeni); 271, 498 ff. 
chine 'backbone etc.; hoops' s. 

(t8h9in). 
chine v. (tshdin). 
f Chip 8. V. (tshop). 
chirp V. (t8h3rBp). 
chive8 8. (saivz); 527. 
chockful a. (tshAkvyl). 
choice a. 8. (tshAAis, t8hAi8). 
choke V. (t8hak). 
choller'jaw* s. (tshAlwr); 383. 
choose y. (tshaaz). 
chopped a. (vtshAp). 
chop8 *cheeks' s. (tshAAps). 
christening: 8. (k3r8niin, k9r8nin). 
Christian s. (korstin); 415 b and 

Add. 
Christmas (k^rsm^s). 
eider s. (sccd-er, *saidBr, ♦soid'sr): 

271, 501. 
cinder s. (ztnd«r). 
cipher s. v. (*söif«r); 73 and Add. 
circnlar a. (83rklttr). 
cistem s. (sEstvrn). 
civil 'respectable* (savl); *polite' 

a. (sevi'Bl). 
clack *valve of a^pump' s. (tlaak). 
Claim 8. V. (kiaaim). 
clammer 'plank across a stream' 

8. (tlam'Br). 
clammy a. (tlami). 
clamps 8. (tlamz). 
clap V. 8. (klap). 
clap-gate s. (tlapgivt). 
clash V. (klaarsh, klaish, tlaarsh). 
dasp 8. y. (tlaps, klaps), 
clat 'coarse talk' s. (tlat). 
clayel *lintel over the fire-place 

opening' s. (tlaayl, tlaavlbim); 

350. 



claw 8. (tlau); S07. 

Clav 8. (klaai). 

clean a. (kli«n*, tleen); 265. 

clear a. v. (kliBr). 

cleave v. (klEf, *klcey); 428,430, 

446 ff. 
cleft a. (klHf). 
clefty 'steep' a. (klEftl). 
clench s v. (klEnt*); 446 ff. See 

Clinch. 
clergy s. (klaardzhi). 
clever a. (tlavwr, klöver). 
cliff 8. (kliiv, *klEf, *kl«f); 219, 

483 ff. 
climb V. (klam); 433, 450. 
Clinch V. (tlont). See clench. 
cling v. (kh'ng). 
clip s. V. (tl«)p, klap). 
cht 'heavy, ot a pudding' a. (tlat). 
cloam 'crockery' s. (tloom). 
clod 8. (klaat, tlat); 376. 
cloddy a. (klaati); 376. 
close a. (klotjs). 
close 'enclosure' s. (tloz). 
clot s. v. (tlat, kl Et, kh't). 
cloth s. (tlAAth, klaath, klAAf). 
clothes 8. (tlaadhurz, '"klovz^^kloz) ; 

361. 
cloud 8. (klEud). 
clout 'cuff, box* s. V. (kleut). 
cloven a. (klEftzd, *kloovm). 
clutch V. (tlotsh, kh'tsh). 
clutch 'kind of weed* s. (tiatsh. 

klitsh). 
coach s. (kiiBtsh). 
coal 8. (kAAl). 
coarse a. (kaas). 
coarsely a. (kaslaik). 
coast 8. (kuT;s). 
coat s. (ko'et). 
cobweb s. (kAAbwab). 
coffee 8. (kAAfi). 
coffin 8. (kAAfiu). 
cold a. (kool). 

collar 8. V. (kAAl«r, kAlvr). 
collect 8. (kAAh'k). 
comb V s. (koom). 
combe s. (kaam); 277, 512 ff. 
comber s. (koomvr). 
come v. (kAAm, kAm); 240. 
comfort 8. (kAAmftsrt, kAmfert). 
comfortable a. (kAmfvbl); 415 b 

Add. 
comical a. (kAAmtkvl, kAmikvl). 
commence s. (ktsmeens). 
compass s. v. (kAAmpvs). 
complain v. (plaain). 
complaint s. (plaaint). 
complete a. (kvmpleet). 
Compound v. (kAAmpEun). 
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concerniDg (Icensaarnin). 
concernment s. (kvDsaarnm'ent). 
condnct s. (kAAiid3k). 
consequence s. (kAAnsikviis) ;317. 
consequent a. (kAnsik^nt) ; 317. 
contract s. v. (kAA'ntraak*). 
contrariness s. (kAntrinis, 

kAntrinis); 415 b Add. 
contrary a. (kAAntri); 415 b Add. 
convey v. (kBuvAAi*, k«nvAi*). 
convict s. (kAAnvik). 
Cook V. 8. (k9k). 
cool a. (kal, kyBl). 
coolly ad. (kal-ldUs). 
coop 8. V. (kaap). 
cord B. (ko'Brd, kuvrd). 
corn 8. (kA-ern). 
coroner 8. (kr9un«r). 
coroner*s inquest (kraunvrz 

kwses). 
correct a. (kBrsek'). 
corruption 8. (kurAApsh'en). 
cost 8. V. (kAAs). 
cot 8. (kAAt, kAt). 
<souch 'couch grsi88* s. (twiitsh, 

k9at8h); 238, 380, 571. 
cough V. (kAAf); 389. 
«oulter 8. (kSlt'Br, *koo\tvr); 243. 
count V. (kEunt). 
coanter s. (kEunt«r). 
cour^e 8. (kaas). 
court V. (kuBrt, kywrt). 
court 8. (kuBrt): Vale di8trict; 

(kjvBrt): Hill district; 242. 
Cover 8. V. (kavBr). 
covert 8. (kav«r). 
covet V. (kavit). 
<50w s. (*kEu, kEi); 466. 
coy a. (kAAi, kAi). 
crack v. (kraak). 
cradle 8. (krE^dl). 
cravat s. (kravBt). 
crave v. (krEvv). 
crawl y. (8kraal, 8krAAl, skravl, 

kraal, * skr AAli). 
craze 'crack* v. (krE«z). 
crazy a. (krEvzd). 
creak 8. v. (krEBk, krik); 538. 
Cream 8. (kreem). 
crease 'withers of a hor8e; ridge- 

tile of a roof 8. (krees). 
Creator 8. (kreeEvtvr). 
creditor 8. (karditvr). 
oreek s. (krik). 
creep v. See §§ 428 f. 
creeper *louse' 8. (kriBp«r). 
creepings 8. (kreepingz). 
creepy 'to 8hudder' v. (kreepi). 
crescent s. (kars^nt). 
cre88 8. (kriis). 



cre88e8 8. pl. (kriistez); 196. 
crew 8. (kryy). 
crib 8. (krab). 
crimp V. (kramp), 
crimson 8. (karmzn). 
cringe s. v. (karndzh). 
cripple 8. (krapl). 
crisp a. (kraps). 
crock 8. (krAAk, krAk). 
crook 8. V. (krak). 
' crooked a. (krakvd, krdktd). 
crop 8. V. (krap). 
cro88 8. (krAAs). 
crow 8. (krAA). 
crow V. (*kroo); pret. (*kro'»d): 

312 Add. 
crowd 8. (krEnd). 
crown 8. (krEun). 
cruel a. (kryel, kryyi^l). 
crumb 8. (kr99m, kruum); 288. 
crunch v. (8krAAnt8h); 240. 
crupper 8. (krap^r). 
crush V. 8. (karsh, *kri8h); 301. 
ernst 8. (*kri8); 196. 
cru8t8 8. plur'. (kar8t9z , *kri8taz , 

*kr88tez). 
cru8ty a. (karsti, *kri8ti). 
crutcH 8. (kart8h, "^kritsh). 
cube 8. V. (kyyb). 
cuckoo 8. (gadk99); 385. 
cucumber s. (kEnkvmvr); 528. 
cud 8. (kwiid); 571. 
cue 8. (kyy). 
cTill 8. V. (kai). 
cupboard s. (kabid). 
curb-chaiu s. (krabtsheen). See 

chain, 
curd8 8. (kridz, kradz). 
eure 8. V. (kuwr); 248. 
curl 8. V. (kardl). 
cur8e 8. (*kar8); 332. 
cursed a. (kasid). 
curve8.v.(karb); 355. 
cu8hion 8. (karshin) ; 301. 
cut V. (kat). 
cutter 8. (k9dvr, katvr). 

D. 

dace 8. (dEv8). 

dag-end 8. (d«*gii*n, dse'giu). 

dainty a. (daainti). 

damage 8. (dam2dzh). 

damn y. (daam). 

dance s. v. (daans"^). 

danger s. (dsendzhvr); 202. 

dap 8. V. (dap). 

dare ▼. (dEur). 

dart s. V. (daart). 

da8h 8. V. (daarsh, daish). 
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date 8. (dEBt). 

daug^hter s. (*daart«r, *dartBr): 

311, 388, 441, 522. 
Davv (dEBvi). 
day "^8. (dec) ; 292. 
daze V. (dEtsz). 
dead a. (deed). 

deadalive a. (decdlaivBrd); 477 a. 
deaf a. (diif); 493 ff. 
deafness s. (diifnis). 
dealer s. (dEvlnr). 
dear a. (dii^r). 
dearth s. (divrth); 482 b. 
death s. (dsBth). 
decease s. (dii'sees). 
deceit s. (deeseet). 
decency s. (dees^nsi). 
decent a. (dees'ent). 
deceptive a. (sEpti). 
decoy s. (kAAi, kAi). 
decoy duck s. (kAAi d3k). 
deep a. (dip). 
defence s. (feens). 
defend v. (fcen). 
defy V. (if9i). 
deign v. (daain). 
deliver v. (dElövur). 
deliverance s. (deelivvrns) ; 468. 
den s. (deen). 
depend v. (dipecn). 
depth s. (diipth, Mapth); 482 b. 
desert s. (deezvrt). 
desire v. (zoivr). 
desk s. (*dis, *d8s); 211, 394. 
despond v. (dispAAn). 
destructive a. (str3kti). 
deuce s. (dyys). 
devil 8. (dEvl). 
devote v. (vUBt) 
devour v. (divaiivr). 
diamond s. (doimvnt); 415 b and 

Add., 481. 
die V. (dai). 
difference s. (dEfurns). 
different a. (dEfvrnt). 
dig V. (dig); 445. 
digest V. ((l98dziiE8); 472 c. 
digested, p. p. (diis'dzhas'tid); 

472 c. 
digestion s. (dii'dzhses, 

disdzheestshn) ; 400, 472 c. 
dike. See dyke, 
•dimly ad. (damleik). 
dimmet 'dusk* s. (ddm«t); 479. 
dip 8. V. (d9p). 
di8grace 8. v. (dii8'grE«8). 
di8h 8. V. (diish). 
di8like v. (m88l9ik); 472 d. 
di8place v. (diis^pIEws). 
display s. v. (dii8-plaai). 



di8pute 8. (dis'pyyt). 

distrain v. (straain). 

di8tre8s 8. (dii8*tr8B8*). 

disturb v. (di8tarv). 

disturbance 8. (distvrv'Bn8). 

ditch 8. (diitsh, ditsh). 

dive 8. V. (decv); 271, 498 ff. 

do V. (dyy); 86, 443 f. 

done 'in to have done^=to be ready^ 

(Bdand); 444. 
doff V. (dAAf). 
dog s. (dAAg). 
dogged (dAAgid). 
doment *fus8, row*, s. (dyymunt) ; 

481. 
donkey s. (d3ngk); 416. 
dose 8. (dovs, dovz), 
dot 8. (dAAt). 
double a. (dSbl). 
dough s. occ. (dSf); 389. 
dowia8 8. (dEulis). 
down s. prep. (dEun). 
doze s, V. (doBz). 
dozen 8. (dizn). 
draf t 8. (dr«f , drEf , *draaf) ; 303, 

304. 
drag 8. V. (drSg); 170. 
dragoon 8. (drse • g-ga» 'n); 397. 
drain s. v. (draaln). 
draught 8. (drvf , *draaf ) ; 303, 304. 

See draft. 
draw V. (drE«, *draa), 303; 31d. 
dray 8. (draai). 
dread v. (dreed), 
dreadful a. (dreedfal). 
dream 8. v. (dreem). 
drear a. (drE«r); 266. 
dredge 8. v. (drsedzh). 
dredger 8. (drsedzhvr). 
dreg8 8. (drSgz). 
drench 8. v. (drsent8h). 
dress 8. v. (dr8B8). 
driblet 8. (drablist). 
drift 8. V. (dr«f, drEf*). 
driftway s. (drEfwce). 
dringet *pre88, crowd' s. (dringvt); 

479. 
drink v. (dringk); 431 f. 
drip 8. V. (drap). 
drive 8. v. (dreev); 271, 424, 498 ff. 
driveller s. (dryylcr); 350. 
drone s. (drEvn); 529. 
droop V. (draap). 
drop 8. V. (drap). 
dross s. (drAAs). 
drought 8. (drEuth, draith); 286. 

482 b. 
druggist 8. (drsgistvr); 476. 
drunkard s. (drSngkvrd). 
dry V. intr. (drEui); 286. 
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dubious a. {*dzhyybts); 244, 415b 

Add. See due 
due a. (daa, *dzhyy); 244. 
duke s. {*dzhyyk, "*dzhyk). See 

due. 
dull a. (dai, dEl). 
dnrable a. (duurBbl, *dzhyyn8bl) ; 

244, 248. See due. 
'dust s. (doast, dEust, *d28t) ; 196, 

235. See pilum. 
dust-house *chaff-house' s. (daust * - 

dUz-); 196. 
dwell V. (dwai). 
dweliing s. (dwaiin). 
dwindle v. (ddandl); 222. 
dye s. V. (dai). 
dyke s. (dik); 271, 498 ff . 

each a. (eetsh). 

eager a. (eegvr). 

ear s. (jar); 261. 

eargrass 'annual or biennial 

grasses, sown upon arabie land' 

8. (jargraas); 261. 
eamest a. ('''arnis, jarnis); 261. 
earth s. (aeth, Evth). 
ease s. (eez). 
«ast s. (ees). 
eat V. (eet). 
eaves s. (AAfis); 530. 
«bb s. V. (ab). 

eddish 'stubble* s. (arisb, Edisb). 
edge s. V. (»dzh). 
eel s. (JEl); 261. 
eft s. (ebvt); 154, 351. 
egg s. (eeg, neeg, ig, »g, eig); 214, 

note 1. 
eight num. (aait). 
eighteen num. (aaitin). 
eighth num. (alt-th). 
either a. (adhvr); 284. 
eitherways ad. (eedh'erweez) ; 284. 
ejectment s. (dzh'akmvnt). 
elbow s. V. (aiboo). 
eiders s. (aid^rz). 
election s. (Iseksb'en). 
eieven num. (lEbm, IsBbm); 351. 
elm s. (aiBm). 
eise (ais). 

embers s. (jamvrz); 261. 
emmet s. (jam«t); 261. 
empty v. (Emp, Emt); 416. 
encounter v. (kEunt«r). 
encroachment s. (krovtshmvnt). 
enciunbrance s. (kAmb^rns). 
end 8. (iin, *een); 193, 214, 263. 
endless a. f^eeniis). 
engagement s. (givdzbmvnt). 



enlist V. (lis). 

enlisted a. (h'stid). 

enough ad. («naa, vnyy, *iinaf); 

150, 281, 389. 
entanglement s. (tsenglm'Bnt). 
eutice v. (tois). 
entire adj. (intaivr). 
envelope s. (^endiloop); 351. 
equal a. ad. (eekl, eekvl, e^gvl); 

317, 382. 
equally ad. (eekli, eekvli, eegvli)^ 

317, 382. 
errand s. (aarvnt, arvnt); 378^ 473. 
escape s. v. (8ki«p*). 
even a. ad. (eevm). 
even as *when* conj. (uns); 352. 
evening s (eevmin); 261. 
ever ad. (ivwr, over). 
evü s. (eevl); 224. 
ewe 8. (jöo); 516 ff. 
except prep. (ssep). 
ezpense s. (Ekspeens). 
expensive a. (Ekspeensi). 
extravagance s. (strsevig'ens)* 
eye s. (ai, 9i); 261. 
eyelet s. (öilBt). 
eyelid s. (eiliid). 

F. 

fable s. (fE-Bbl). 

face 8. V. (fE«8). 

facia 8. (fEvshvr); 334, 476. 

fact 8. V. (fak). 

factory s. (faktBri). 

fade V. (fEitd). 

fag V. (vaag). 

faggot s. (fakvt). 

fall V. (faaivl). 

fain a. (faain). 

faint a. v. (faaint). 

fair 8. (*fE«r, *vEBr); 290. 

faith 8. (faaitb, faath); 297. 

faith intei'j. (t'aai). See fie. 

faithful a. (faaithfal). 

fall 8. V. (vaal, vAAl). 

fallow 8. V. (vai«r); 170b; 212, 

406. 
false a. (faals, fAAls). 
fame s. (fEvm). 
family s. (famli). 
fan 8. (vffin). 

fancical 'tastefuF (f8ßnsikvl);480b. 
fang s. (vseng). 
far a. (vaar). 
fare s. (fEwr). 

farewell s. interj. (faarwai*). 
far-fetched a. (vaarBvAAt, 

vaarvAAt, vBrvAAt). 
farmer 8. (faarmvr). 
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farrier s. (farJBr). 

farrow s. (vaar); 412. See varth, 

farrow v. (vaari); 407, 411. 

lart s. y. (faart) 

iarther a. (vaard^r). 

;farthing' s. (vaardn, faardn). 

fashion s. (faarshin); 415 b Add. 

tashionable, a. (faarshn-vbl). 

last s. (fiBS*); 209. 

fast a. (vaas); 209. 

fat a. s. (faat, fat, vaat). 

fate 8. (fEvt). 

f ather s. (faadhvr), occ. (vaadh'er). 

fathom s. (vsBdh'em). 

lancet s. (fAAsvt). 

fault 8. V. (fA«t); 327 and Add. 

faultless a. (fAAtlis). 

faulty a. (fAAti). 

favour s. v. (fE«v«r), 

iawn 'young deer' s. (fAtrn). 

fawning s. (vAAnin). 

fear s. (vi«r, ln.'i**). 

fearless a. (vivrlis). 

feast s. V. (fees, *fi'Bs*). 

feather s. (vsBdhwr). 

feature s. (*feet8hur); 369, 405. 

Febniary (fdbvri); 3J5b and Add. 

fee 8. V. (fii). 

feeble a. (feebl). 

feel V. (viBl). 

feet 8. (vit). 

feign V. (faain). 

^eU V. (*väl)i). 

jFelloe 8. (vaiw) ; 406. 

fellows.Cfaiwr); 406. 

felon s. (f3lBn). 

feit s. (vait), occ. (fait). 

female a. s. {feemEvi). 

feuce 8. V. (fecns). 

fencer 8. (feens^r). 

fennel s. (vinvl). 

ferment v (f-ermeent). 

fern s. (viBrn); 195 c. 

ferret s. (farnt). 

ferry s. (fari). 

ferule s. (vardl, *varBl); 374. 

fester s. v. (vaest'Br), occ. (fsBstBr). 

fetch V. (vffitsh, vatsh); 306, 441. 

fetlock a. (vEtlAk). 

fever s. (feever); 265. 

few a. (vyy). 

fiddle s. V. (fidl), occ. (vidi). 

fiddler s. (fidlvr). 

fidgit 8. V. (fEdzh-Bt). 



fie 'faith' interj. (fai, fai, faai). 

field s. (viwl). 

fieldfare s, (vdlvE«r, volvE«ri, 

völivEr, voUVEri, volivEur, 

♦viBlvEr); 415 b Add. 
fife 8. (faif). 
fifteen (veftin, viiftin). 
fig 8. (fig), occ. (vig). 
flggy-pudding *plum pudding* s. 

(vigi padn), occ. (figi padn); 

415b Add. 
fight 8. V. (feet), occ. (veet) 
fighter s. (feetur). 
figure 8. (ftg«r). 
figure *to cypher* v. (ftgBri); 73 

and Add. 
filbert 8. (valb«rt). 
file '8mith's Instrument' s. v. (volvl, 

vaalBl); 345. 
file 'to fUe bills on a file' s. v. 

(folBl); 345. 
fill V. (viwl). 
film s. (volT?m). 
filmy a. (vil^mi). 
filter 8. V. (föltur). 
filth 8. (feit, *felth); 362. 
filthy a. (faltri). 
fin s. (fiin, viin). 
finch 8. (vansh). 
find V. (V9in); 431. 
finder 8. (voindBr). 
fine a. (fain, V9in). 
finery s. (fdinuri)*). 
finger 8. (vingBr). 
finish V. (fom'sh). 
fir 8. (var). 
fire 8. V. (vai-Br). 
firing s. (vaaiBrin). 
firkin s. (varkin). 
firm a. (farm). 
first 8. (vas), occ. (fas). 
fish 8. V. (viish), occ. (fiish). 
fist 8. (vais); 196. 
fit a. V. (fEt, föt); 219. * 
fitch 'polecat* s. (fatsh). 
fitter s. (fEt«r*). 

five a. (veev, *v9iv); 271, 498 ff. 
fives 8. (v9iz); 352. 
fives-ball s. (v9izbAAl). 
fix v. (fEks). 
fized a. («fiksid). 
flag 8. (vlseg). 
flag 8. (vlsBgin); 480 e Add. 
flail 8. (vlaaivl). 



1) The really dialeetal word is throw; see § 87. 

2) Elworthy prints feuynuree in his Glossic transcription, bat eujf 
is not given as a symhol; it is probahly a misprint for uy = Palaeotype 9i. 
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flame s. (vlEvm). 
Hange 8. (vIsBndzh); 202. 
flank s. (vlaBngk); 349. 
flannel s. (vlaenin); occ. (fisenin); 

480 e Add. 
flap s. V. (vlap, flap). 
flap-dock 'fox-glove' s. (flapidAk, 

flaapdAk); 415 b Add. 
flare v. (vIEbv). 
flask s. (flaas*); 394. 
flat a. (flaat). 
flaw s. (vlE«r). 
flax 8. (vlEks, vleks); 216. 
f laxen a. (vlEksn). 
flay y. (flaai). 
flea 8. (vlee). 
fleam s. (flEvm). 
fledged a. (vh'sh). 
fledged p. p. («vlEdzh). 
flee 8. (y]ee); 265. 
flee V. (vüi); 265. 
fleece s. (vliiz). 
fleet a. (vlit). 
fle8h 8. (vlaarsh). 
fling y. (vling, Hing). 
flint 8. (vlEnt*). 
flip 'pliant' (vh'p, flip). 
flock s. (vIAAk). 
flog V. (vlAg). 
fiood 8. (vlad). 
floor 8. (yiuur). 
flop 8. V. (flAAp). 
flonr 8. (vlauBr). 
flow y. (ylAA, *vloo); 812 Add. 
flower 8. (flauer), 
flue s. (vlyy, flyy). 
fluent '8aid of a river' a.(fau«nt); 

248. 
flu8h a. (vlash). 
flute 8. (flyyt). 
flutter 8. V. (vh'tTJr). 
fly 'volare* v. (vl9i). See flee, 
fly 8. (vlii); 273. 
foal 8. V. (voold); 378. 
foam 8. V. (yuBm, voom). 
fob 8. (vAAb). 
foe 8. (yoo). 
fog 8. (vAg). 
fold 8. V. (vool). 
-fold 'in threefold etc.* (-vool). 
folk 8. (vook); 229. 
folk8 8. (vok8). 

foUow V. (vAAli, yAli); 407, 411. 
fond a. (vAAnd); 378. 
fool 8. (val), emph. (fdvl); 345. 
foot 8. (yaat, yat). 
footed a. (vaatid). 
for prep. (vAAr, v3r). 
forage s. v. (fAridzh). 
forbear y. (v«rbEr). See äbear. 



forbid V. (yBrbiid, vwrbced); 265. 

force 8. y. (fuBSt); 446 ff. 

ford 8. (yo«rd). 

fore ad. (vo«r, voor, uvoor). 

fore- prefix (voor-). 

fore- end s. (*voor-ecn). See end^ 

forebead 8. (vorEd^ ; 8ee p. 9. 

f oreign a. (farwnt , f3rin): 230, 

473, 480 e Add. 
foreland 8. (voorltrn). 
forenoon s. (yoorn99n). 
fore8t 8. (fAAri8\ 
forge 8. (vuBrdzh). 
forge V. (voBrdzh), occ. (fo'Brdzh). 
forget V. (bigit, *v«rgit) ; 436, 472 b. 
forgive v. (wrgii); 219, 483 ff. 
fork 8. (vArk, vAArk). 
form •bench* 8. (farm); 230. 
form 8. V. (fAArm). 
former a. (vAArmBr). 
forrer Cover of a book'8.(*fArj»l); 

480 c. 
for8ake v. (v«r8E«k); 438 f. 
forth ad. (vu«th, vo«th) . 
fortnight 8. (vArtnit). 
fortunate a. (vArtnvt, vAArtnit). 
fortune s. (f Artin, fAArtin); 401, 

405, 480 e Add. 
forty (f AArti, f arti), occ. (vAArti). 
forward8 ad. (vUrw^rdz); 230. 
foul a. (vaußl). 

foundation s. (f9undE«r8h«n). 
fountain 8. (fduntin). 
four num. (vauBr), emph. (fauvr); 

286. 
fourfoot a. (*vArv9t). 
fourpenny a. (vaut?rpmi). 
fowl 8. (vauwl). 
fowler 8 (voulTir). 
fox 8. (fAAks), occ. (vAAlc8). 
fracas s. (frEvkvs). 
fraction 8. (frak8h«n). 
fractious a. (frak8hv8). 
frail a. (fraaivl). 
frame 8. v. (frEnm). 
fray 8. (fraai). 
freak 8. (frtk); 538. 
freckle 8. (vraekl). 
Fred (fid). 
Frederick (fsedwrik). 
free a. (vrii). 
freehold a. (vriiool). 
freeze v. (vriiz). 
French a. (vrKnteh). 
French-nut 'walnut' s. 

(vraentsh'nit*). 
frequent a. (freekvnt); 317. 
fresh a. (vrash, vraash, fraash); 

211. 
fret V. (vrEt), occ. (frEt). 
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friar s. (vraiBr). 

Friday (vrsidi). 

friend s. (vrccn, freen). 

fright s. (*vrait); 223. 

frighten 'astooish' v. (*fr9itn); 223. 

frill 8. V. (*fr9l); 220. 

fringe s. v. (v3rndzh, *vr8ndzh), 

occ. (f3rndzh). 
frock s. (vrAAk). 
frog 8. (vrAAg). 
frolick 8. (vrAAh'k). 
from prep. (vrAAm). 
front 8. (varnt, fwiit). 
frost 8. (vrAAs). 
frosts s. (vrAAstez). 
frosted a. (vrAAstid). 
frosty a. (vrAAsti). 
froth 8. (vrAAth), 
fruit s. (fryyt). 
fry 8. V. (vr9i, froi). 
füll a. ad. (y9l). 
fuller's earth s. (faivrzseth). 
fumble V. (f3inl), occ. (vaml). 
fundament 8. (fandimBnt). 
funeral s. (fanvr); 246aDdAdd. 
für 8. (var). 
furbish v. (varbi8h;. 
furl V. (vardl, varBl). 
furlong 8. (varlAng). 
fnrlough s. (varloo). 
furnace s. (farnis). 
furrow 8. (vari, voor, vo«r, voBr): 

241, 407, 410, 413. 
fur8e-kite 'falcon' s. (vazkit). 
fursy a. (vazi). 
further a. (vardBr). 
farthest a. (vardis). 
fusty a. (f9usti); 196. 
future 8. (*fatsh«r); 369, 405. 

gable, 8. (givbl). 

galt 'peculiar habit' s. (gEBt). 

gale s. (g£Bl). 

gall 8. (gjal). 

gallopers s. (gjah'pvrz). 

gallow V. (gjali); 411. 

gallow8 8. a. (gjaii8); 407 f. 

gap s. (gjap, gap); 203. 

gape V. (gjap, gap, *gi«p); 203, 

545 Ada. 
garden s. (gjardn). 
gas 8. (gjaa8, gAAs); 207. 
gash s. y. (gaarsh, ffaish). 
ga8p 'gaze Idly' v. (gjaps). 
gate 8. (givt). 
gathering (gEdhBrin); 216. 
gay a. (gaai). 
gee 'said to horses' inteij. (dzhii). 



geld V. (gj'ild). 

gelding s, (gjildin). 

general a. (dzbinvl); 415 b Add. 

generation 8. (dzhenirEvrsbBu). 

get V. (git, gut, g9t); 436. 

ghastly a. (gaasii, gjaasli). 

ghost 8. (gUBSt, *gost). 

gifted a. (giiftid); 219, 483 ff. 

gild V. (gald). 

gill 8. (giBl*). 

gilt a. (galt). 

girl 8. (gardl). 

girth 8. (gart); 362. 

give V. (gi); pret. (gid, gjid), p. p 

(Bgid). 
giver 8. (g9vBr). 
glare s. (glEwr). 
glean v. (gleen). 
gilb a. (gl9b). 
gloss s. (glAAs). 
glue 8. (glyy). 
go V. (guu); 285, 292, 443. 
goad 8. V. (^our); 375. 

goat 8. (gOBt). 

gob V. i^gAAb). 

God (gAAd). 

godly a. (gAAdl9ik). 

goin V. (gin). 

gold 8. (gUBl, gool); 195, 274. 

good-bye (gydbwai); 270, 300. 

good-now interj. (ggnBr). 

goods (g99dz). 

goose 8. (g9az). 

go out V. TgEut). 

gouge s. (g99dzh). 

grace 8. (grEvs). 

grain 8 v. (graain). 

grange v. (grEundzh); 202. 

grape s. (grE^p); 253. 

grate 8. (grE«t). 

gravel s. v. (gravi, grAAl, *gravl); 

350 and Add. 
gray a. (graai). 
grease 8. (grces). 
great a. (gart). 
greatness s. (gartnis). 
grenadler 8. (gBrnBdiBr). 
gridiron s. (gard9iBr). 
grill V. (gardl). 
grim a. (gr9m). 
grind v. (gr9in); 431. 
grist 8. (griis). 
grizzled a. (gSrzBld). 
groat 8. (griuit). 
groats s. (grata, garts,g9rt8,grts). 
groom 8. (gr99m). 
groove 8. V. (groov). 
gro88 a. 8. (grAAs). 
ground 8. (grEun). 
growl s. V. (grEuBl). 
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grudge 8. V. (g3rdzh). 
grünt V. (garut). 
guarantee v. (gjalBntee); 330. 
guard s. v. (gjaard). 
guess s. V. (gses). 
guild V. (giwl*). 
guilt s. (golt). 
guilty a. (galti). 
guinea s. (gjini). 
gutter (g9d«r). 

H. 

h 'alpliabet. letter' (Evtshj. 

hackney s. (akn-ni); 336 Add. 

hail 8. V. (haaivl). 

hair s. (»Ewr); 290. 

hairy -palmer 'Caterpillar' s. (*EBri-, 

*E«li-parm«r) ; 290, 328. 
half s, (aav, *aaf); 304, 347. 
halfpenny s. (Evpmi). 
halfpennyworth s. (japvrd); 261, 

477 a. 
half-witted a. (aafwiitvd). 
halm 8. (alvm); 170 b, 212. 
halter s. v. (AAltvr, aaltvr). 
hames'part of a harna88's. (Evmz). 
band s. (E'Bn, sen); 201. 
haudful s. (8Bnf9l). 
handkerchief s. (sBngkstshvr, 

SBDgkitshvr). 
bandle 8. v. (sBnl). 
bang V. (seng); 440. 
bap 8. V. (ap). 
bard a. (aard). 
bardly ad. (aardlaik). 
bare s. (E«r). 

barrow 8. v. (aarv, arv) ; 406 ff. 
bar8b a. (aash). 

harvest s. y. (aar^s, arvs); 352. 
basp 8. y. (aps'*'). 
basBock 8. (sesik). 
baste 8. V. (E«s); 196. 
bat 8. (aat). 
bäte 8. V. (EBt). 
batred 8. (•E^trid). See hate, 
baaler 8. (hAAlivr); 480 d. 
baunch 8. (»ntsh). 
bave V. (E«, *aav); 253, 354. 
baver s. (eevvr); 531a. 
bawtborn s. (segdharn); 385. 
bay 8. (haai). 

bazel 8. (hAAls, baal8); 393. 
be pr. (ii, ee); 265. 
bead 8. (*eed); 261. 
beadle8s a. (eedll8). 
beal 'conceal* v. (eev\)\ 259. 
beal V. (E'el). 
bealth 8. (Slth, 31f). 
lieap 8. (ip, üp); 496 Add. 



hear v. (*jar); 261, 267. 

heariug s. (•j3riii). 

hcarse s. (E8k); 381 and Add. 

heart s. (aart). 

hearth s. OEth); 261, 332. 

heat 8. V. (jEt, jn, jat); 261. 

heath 8. (jEth); 261. 

heave v. (hEft, *eev); 438, 446 ff. 

heaven 8. (Ebm); 351. 

hedge s. v. (sedzb). 

hedger 8. (sedzbBr). 

beedle8s a. (eedlis); 265. 

beel V. (EbI, ivl); 266. 

heifer 8. OEf«r); 261. 

beight 8. (oitb); 482b. 

helmet s. (aimBt). 

help 8. V. {aip). 

hem 8. V. (cem). 

bemp 8. (eemp). 

hen 8. (een). 

berald 8. v. Orel). 

herb 8. (jaarb, *aarb); 261 

here ad. Q'är); 261. 

herring 8. (*arin, jarin); 261. 

hers pr. (arz). 

hew V. (joo); 516 ff. 

bide 8. V. (9id). 

high a. (ai, ei, aal). 

highland s. (oilvn). 

bill s. (ivl). 

hilly a. (iBli). 

bilt s. (alt). 

bim pr. («n). 

himself pr. (iizal). 

bind 8. (din). 

binder v. (ündBr). 

hindrance s. (iindvrmvnt, 

*ind'Brn8); 481. 
hinge s. (ündzh); 194, 217. 
hint s. V. (Ent*). 
hip 8. (iip). 
hire ö. v. {«)i«r). 
hi8 pr. (emph. (iiz). 
hit 8. V. (aat); 225 f. 
hitch s. V. (iitsh). 
hither a. ad. (EdhBr). 
hoard 8. v. (woBrd, ward); 278, 

315. 
hoard-apples s. (wardaplz). 
boarse a. (obz). 
hob 8. (AAb). 
hobnail 8. (AAbnaail). 
hock 'of a hor8e' 8. (ak); 389 and 

Add. 
hoe 8. V. {ooY)'y 279; 531b. 
bog8head 8. (oksEd); 159,1. 
holst V (ois); 299. 
hold V. (ool). 
hollow a. (AAlBr); 406. 
home8tead 8. (oom8tid). 
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honest a. (Anis). 
hoof 8. (af). 
hoofed a. (afud). 
hook s. V. (ak). 
hooked a. {dkid). 
hoop 8. V, (aap). 
hope V. (hop). 
hörnet s. (AArnBt). 
horrible a. (AArnbl). 
homd a. (AArid). 
horse s. (AAs). 

host 8. (OBS). 

hot a. (AAt). 
hough s. (ak). See hock, 
hound V. and s. (Eun). 
hour 8. (auBr). 
house 8. (duz, £uz). 
honsehold s. (9uzl, Euzl). 
how ad. (Eu). 
however ad. (w9VBr). 
hnge a. (»adzh, yydzh). 
humour s. v. (*jam«r) ; 246 and Add. 
hunch s. (augk); 384. 
hundred num. (and^rd). 
hurrah intei^j. (aarAA*, warAA*); 

207. 
husband s. (azbim). 
hyena s. (aieenvr); 476. 
hymn s. (iim). 

I. 

Ice s. (ais). 

idea s. (eidee, ^oidEvr); 259,476. 
if conj. (iif, niif); 219, 483 ff. 
ignorance 8. (*hign-Brn8) ; 387, 468. 
ill a. ad. s. (itsl). 
illness s. (ivluis). 
Imitation s. (dmitEvrshvn). 
immediately ad. (im^ßdzhBntli); 

337 and Add. 
implement s. (ümpIimBnt). 
impudence s. (impBrvns); 372. 
impudent a. (impvrvnt); 372. 
inch s. (ansh). 
indebted a. (in'dsetvd). 
inkling s. (inklin). Mistake for 

(ingklin)? 
inland a. (iinlvn). 
inobedient a. (invbeedzhvnt); 372. 
inquest 8. (kwaes). 
inroad s. (inrAAd). 
instead ad. (instiid, st9d, stid); 493ff . 
instinct s. (iinstingk). 
into prep. (iintv); empb. (iinty). 
invoice s. v. (invAAis, invAis). 
inwardly ad. (*iinwvrdl9ik) ; 317. 
iron s. (9i«r, •di«rn); 337. 
island s. (ailBn). 
itch 8. y. (iitsh). 

BoDner Beitr. z. Anglistik. Heft 18. 



J. 

jacket 8. (dzhakvt). 
jail 8. (*dzhE«l); 290. 
j angle s. v. (dzhsBugl). 
jaundice s. (*dzhaarndis*, 

dzhaandBrz); 333 and Add. 
jealous a. (dzh2iis, dzhells). 
jelly 8. (dzhtli, dzhdil). 
jet 8. (dzhet). 
Jew 8. (dzhyy). 
jilt 8. (dzbdlt). 
jingle y. (dzhingl). 
Job 6. (*dzhAAb, •dzhAb). See 

Jobs. 
Jobs 8. (dzhabz); 230. 
join V. (dzhein); 299. 
Joint 8. (dzhoint, dzhint, dzhdnt, 

♦dzhAAint); 299. 
joist 8. (dzheis), plural (dzheis): 

299, 466. 
jole 8. (dzheul). 
jot 8. y. (dzbn, *dzhAAt). 
judge 8. y. (dzhidzb, dzhodzh). 
judgment 8. (dzhtdzbm'Bnt, 

dzhedzhmBnt). 
junket s. (dzhangkvt). 
ju8t a. ad. (dzhts, dzhes). 
justice 8. (dzhistis, dzhastis). 

keep y. (kip). 

keeper s. (kipvr). 

keg 8. (k»g). 

kersey s. (kizi). 

kettle 8. (kitl, katl). 

key 8. (kec); 638. 

kickle 'fickle^ a. (kikl) ; 380. 

kill y. (kiBl*). 

kin 8. (kiin). 

kind a. (kain). 

kindred s. (kiindvr, *kiind'erd) 

475. 
kiss 8. y. (kiis). 
kit 8. (kiit). 

kite 8. (kit); 271, 498 ff. 
knife s. (necv, *n9iy); 271, 498 ff. 
knitch 'bündle' s. (nitsh, natsh); 

225. 
knob 8. (nAAb). 
knock 8. y. (naak"", nak). 
knot 8. y. (usBt, nat). 
knotch. See knitch, 
knotted a. (nsetBd*). 
know y. (nAAd, *nov) ; dost know? 

(♦snoo); pret. (nAAd, *no«d); 

p. p. («nAAd, *Bno«d); 312 and 

Add., 448 and Add. 

11 
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- li- 
la interj. (IAA). 
label s. (lEvgl). 
labour s. v. (lE«bBr). 
lace s. (1£«8). 
lade 8. V. (lE«d). 
ladle 8. (lEvdl). 
lady 8. (lEBdi). 
lake 8. (lEvk). 
lamb s. (laam). 
lame a. (lEvm). 
lance s. (Iaan8*). 
land 8. (IsBn). 
landlord 8. (laenlAArd). 
lane s. (lEvn). 
lard s. (lAAd); 207. 
lash s. V. (laarsh, lai8b). 
last a. (laas*); 209. 
last V. (ü«8); 209. 
late a. (lEvt). 
lately ad. (lEvtlaik). 
lath s. (laaf). 
lathe 8. (IEbv). 
latter-end s. (latvriin). 
laugh 8. V. (laarf); 303 f., 331. 
laurel s. (lAAij«l); 324. 
laxative a. (laksiti). 
lay V. (laai, Ice); 292 f. 
lazy a. (IEbzI). 
lea s. (lee); 532. 

lead y. (l9d, ^^l^ed); 448 and Add. 
lead 8. (U'd, l9d). 
leaf s. (luv); 493 ff. 
leak 8. V. (livt); 384, 526. 
lean v (l^en). 
leap 8. V. (Icep). 
learn v. (laam, larn). 
learning s. (laamm). 
lease s. v. (lees). 

leasb 'a dog-tetber ; three' 8. (leesh). 
least a. (le^s). 
leat 8. (livt). See leäk. 
leave s. (leev). 

leave v. (l»f, lEf, »lecv); 446 ff. 
lecture 8. (*l»ktsh«r); 369, 405. 
ledge 8. (Iffidzh). 
lee a. (lyy); 308. 
leecb 8. (leetsh). 
leek 8. (lik). 
leery 'empty* a. (linri). 
left a. (laef). 
leisure 8. (*h*zh«r, ♦lezhw); 406. 

Cp. feature, 
lemon 8. (limvn). 
lent 'loan* s. (leent) ; 362 and Add. 
leopard s. (lip«r, lopw). 
leper s. (lip«r, l9pBr). 
lese a. (Isbs). 



lesson 8. (Isßsin). 

let V. (Iset). 

letter s. (Isetvr). 

lettuce 8. (Isetis). 

lever 8. (leever). 

lew 'sheltered from tbe wind" a. 

(lyy). See lee, 
lewtb 'shelter' s. (lyytb); 482 b. 
liar s. (laivrd); 477 a. 
license s. (laishvns); 366. 
lie 8. y. (lai, l9i). 
lies 8. plnr. (leez); 273. 
lief a. (If e, »Uif). 
life 8. (loiv). 
light s. V. (Icet). 

lightin cock-light(kAk-lcct,-*l9it). 
lightning s. (leetnin). 
like a. v. G9ik). 
lily 8. (laii, loH). 
limb 8. (l9m). 
limber a. (l9mb'Br). 
limp a. 8. y. (l9mp). 
Hne y. (leen, *l9in); 271, 498 fl. 
üning 8. (leenin); 271, 498 ff. 
link s. (lEngk). 
lint 8. (lEnt*). 
lion 8. (l9i«nt); 473. 
lip s. (l9p). 
liquid s. (lEkwid). 
liquor s. v. (h'k«r). 
liquorice s. (likvrisb); 366. 
list s. (lEs). 
lithesome a. (lEsvm). 
litter 8. V. (*lEt«r*); 219. 
little a. (liidl, liul). 
live V. (luv); 219, 483 ff. 
liypi* 8 n9vi9]?^ 

liver Inhabitant' 8. (l9vi«r); 480 d. 
load s. (la«d). 
loaf ß. (loov). 
loath a. (loBdh). 
lock 8. v. {\ooi), 
locket 8. (lAkvt). 
lodge 8. V. (lAAdzh). 
lodgement s. (lAdzhmvnt). 
lodgings 8. (lAAdzhinz). 
loft 8. (laaf, lart). 
lofty a. (lAAfti). 
logic 8. (lAAdzhik). 
loU V. (lAAl). 
long a. (lAAng). 
loo 8. (I99). 
looby s. (Iddbi). 
look 8. y. (l9k). 
loom 8. (l99m). 

lOOp 8. V. (l99p). 

lop V. (lAAp). 
lord 8. (lAArd, lAvrd). 
l08e y. (lAAs); 446 ff. 
I088 8. (lAAst, lAAs); 871. 
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loth a. (lAAth, looth). 

loud a. (lEud). 

love V. (lav). 

lover s. (laviw); 480 d. 

low a. (IAA). 

low *to make lower* v. (*loo); 

312 Add. 
lowland s. (*lool«n); 312 Add. 

mace s. (mEtis). 
ma^got s. (maegist). 
maid s. (maaid). 
maidenhead s. (maaldneed). 
inail s (inaaM); 291. 
main Very' ad. (maain) 
maintenance s. (maaintnvns). 
make v. (inE«k, mEk, msek); 251, 

443. 
maker s. (mE'ek'er). 
male s. (mEBl). 
mallard s. (maalvrd). 
mallow 8. (maalis); 407 f. 
malt s. y. (maalt, mAAlt, malt). 
maltBter s. (maalstvr, malstBr). 
man s. (mEvn); 201. 
mange s. (mAAndzh); 204. 
maDger s. (mAAndzhvr). 
mangle s. v. (msengl). 
mangold s. (msengl). 
mangy a. (mAAndzhi). 
many a. (m9ni). 
marblo s. (maarvl). 
mare s. (mE-er). 
market s. (maark'Bt). 
marl s. (maardl). 
marriage s. (maridzh). 
marrow s. (m9r«); 406. 
marsh s. (maesh, mash). 
marvel s. (marvl); 352. 
massacred p. p. (vmaas-ekriid). 
mast 'acorn s. (mEcs); 196. 
mast 8. (mEvs, *maas*); 196. 
master s. (mEwstw); 196, 256. 
mat s. (maat). 
mato s. (mE'et). 
mattock s. (msedik). 
mattras8 s. (maatris). 
maund s. (mAAn). 
May s. (maai). 
may v. (mid, med, mEd); 443, 

446 ff. 
mayhap ad. (mi-ap). 
mead Mrink' s. (meedh, meed). 
mead *meadow* s. (mivd). 
meadow s. (midv); 406. 
meal s. (m£«l). 

mealy-mouthed a. (meelim9uthid), 
mean a. v. (meen). 



means s. (meenz). 

measnrement 8. (*mizhvrmvnt) ; 

405. Cp. feature etc. 
meat s. (meet). 
nieddle v. (mEl); 372. 
meecher 'sneak, lurking thief s. 

(mitshBr); 218. 
meek a. (mik). 

mellow a. (mzl«r, m31vr); 406. 
mellowed a. p. p. («milwrd). 
member s. (m9mb«r). 
men s. (meen). 
mend v. (mecn). 
mender s. (♦meendw); 474 ff. 
mereer s. (maars-er). 
mercy s. (masi, msesi). 
mere a. (niisr). 
merit s. (m^rit). 
merry a. (mari). 
mess s. (maes). 
meter s. (mcctw). 
methodist s. (mseth'edi); 466. 
middle a. s. (madl). 
midst 8. (mEds). 
mighty *proud' a. (*m9iti); 223. 
milch a. (m9l8h). 
müd a. (m9i'Bl) ; 378. 
mile 8. (m9i«ld); 378. 
milk s. (m9lk). 
mill 8. (miiil*). 
milier s. (m9lBrd); 477 a. 
milt 8. (m9lt). 
mind s. v. (m9in). 
minnow 8. (mini); 407f., 466. 
mint 8. (mEnt*). 
miracle 8. (marikl). 
mischief s. (mar8t8lii). 
mislay v. (mizlaai). 
mislead v. (mizleed). 
miss V. (m9s, *mEs*); 219. 
mist 8. (mask, '^mEs'''); 371 and 

Add. 
mistrust v. (*mEs*tr2S')- 
misty a. (m98ki^ *mE8ti); 371 and 

Add. 
mix V. (mEk8). 

mixture 8. (*mEkstsb«r); 369, 405. 
moat 8. (mo'Bt). 
mob 8. (mAAb). 
model 8. (mArvl); 372. 
moist a. (mooi8); 298. 
mole8t y. (ra98lE8); 364, 472 d. 
Moll (mal). 
MoUy (mali). 
Monday s. (mandi). 
monument s. (mAnimvnt). 
mood 8. (m9ad). 
moody a. (maadi). 
moon 8. (m9an). 
moor 8. (movr, muvr); 285. 
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moory a. (moori); 285. 
xnoot s. y. (m99t). 
xnop s. V. (mAAp). 
mope V. (mop). 
XDore a. {mo'sr, muisr). 
moming s. (mAArnin). 
xnorrow s. (mar«, mserv); 406. 
morsel s. (mAAsvl) 
mortgage s. v. (niAArgidzh). 
moss s. (mvyz, *mAAs, *mAAth) ; 

280, 366.*^ 
most a. (niAAs, muu-is, moo-iB); 

46, 275, 298. 
XDote s. (moBt). 
moth s. (mAAth, mAAf). 
mother s. (mAAdhvr). 
mould s. V. (mool). 
moult V. (maatBri); 288, 327, 477 b. 
mourn v. (m3rn). 
xnouse s. (mauz, roEuz) ; plur. 

(m9is, m9iz). 
mouth 8. (nisudh, mEnth, mEuf). 
xnouthe v. (raaudh, mEudh). 
move s. V. (m3v). 
much a. (mAtsh); 240. 
mule s. (mal, *my«l, *ma9l); 246. 
znultitude s. («mEltitshyd); 244, 

369. 
mumble v. (m3ml). 
mumbler s. (m3rai-lvr). 
music s. (muuzik, m99zik); 248. 
xnust V. (mAs, *mas). 
mutter s. v. (mddvr). 
muxy 'muddy* a. (maksi). 
my pr. (mai, mai, maai). 

BT. 

nag 'provoke' v. (aeg); 335. 
nail s. y. (naaivl). 
naked a. (nEtskid). 
nameless a. (nEvmlis). 
namesake s. (nEvmsE'ek). 
nature s. (iiEBtvr). 
naught s. {*novrt); 305, 522. 
nayel s. (nAAl, navl, *iiayl); 203, 

350 and Add. 
nayigate s. (iisebigiBt, ^nayzgEvt); 

351. 
navyy s. (naebi); 351. 
neap^a. (nip). 
near a. (nivr). 
neat a. (neet). 
neatherd s. (neet^rd); 474. 
neck 8. (naek). 
necklace s. (n8Bkli8). 
needle s. (niBl*). 
neither a. (nadhvr); 284; 467 c. 
nerve s. (naarv). 
nesh a. (naarsh, nai8h); 208. 



nest 8. (naes). 

net s. (nit, nat). 

net a. (nset). 

nettle s. (nttl, notl). 

nettle Mittle* a. {nitl). 

never ad. (uavBr). 

new a. (nyy). 

new-fangied a. (nyvaengl). 

news 8. (nj'yz). 

newt 8. See eft. 

next a. (nasks). 

nib 8. (nab). 

nice a. (nees). 

Nicholas (nsBklis. nEklis). 

night s. (neet, nit); 223. 

nighttimea 'e venings* 8. (neetaimz)* 

nine (neen) ; 271, 498 ff. 

nip 8. V. (nap). 

nipple 8. (napl). 

no a. ad. (noo, nov, nAA); 312 

Add. 
nobody pr. (noob'Bri); 312 Add., 

372. 
nod s. V. (nAAd). 
noddle 'head* 8 (nAdl, nAAl); 372. 
nonplu8h 8. v. (nAnplish). 
noo8e s. (a9z). 

north ward ad. (nAr^d); 317, 362. ^ 
nose 8. (novz). 

notch 8. y. (anatsh, '"anAAtsh). 
note 8. (novt). 
noted a. (novtid). 
notices. (nootidzh, *no'eti8); 480a* 
November (novamb«r). 
nuisance 8. (nyyahBna); 364. 
nummit luneheon* 8. (nAmvt, 

namit); 283. 
nur8e s. (n^s, *nar8); 332. 
nut 8. (nit). 

O. 

oar 8. (uBr, oBr). 

oast 8. (o-Bß); 278. 

oat8 8. (wEts, wats); 278, 315. 

object V. (IdzhEk). 

object s. (Abdzhtk). 

oblige V. (bliidzh) ; 271, 498 ff. 

observe 8. (bzaarv) 

occasion s. (kizhvn); 252. 

occnpy V. (Akipai). 

odd a. (AAd). 

odd8 s. (AAdz). 

odiou8 a. (boodzhBs); 372, 387. 

off ad. (oof); 229. 

offal 8. (AAfl). 

offence 8. (f^ens). 

offend V. (feen). 

Office 8. (AAfis). 

oil 8. V. (AAiBl, Ai«l). 
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cid a. (ool). 

Omnibus s (Amh'g'es, Arnligvs). 

once adv. (*wAAns); 240. 

one num. (*wAAn, *waeii, *w9n, 

nun); 240. 
onion s. (ingvn, ing-g«n). 
only ad. (Anli, 3ni). 
ooze V. (9az). 
open a. s. v. (oop). 
openhearted a. (oo'pmaa'rt'Bd). 
opening s. (oopmvnt); 481. 
or conj. (AAr). 
Oracle s. (AArikvl). 
orange s. (Srindzh); 230. 
oration *disturbance' s. 

(noorEushtsn, orEvrshvn); 835. 
orchard s (AArtshEt, Artsh«t); 

478. 
ore s. (uTsr); 285. 
Organ s. (A Argin); 480 e Add. 
Ornament s. (Arnim^nt). 
orts s. (AArtz). 
other a. (tAdh'er, t^dhi^r). 
ought V. (AAf, oof, *AAt); 522. 
our pr. (auBr). 
out ad. (Eut). 
oval a. (ooviBl); 414. 
Oven s. (oovm). 
overplus s. (oov^rplish); 366. 
overwhelm v. (ocv^rwai-em). 
owe V. (AA); 312 and Add. 
owl s. (Eu-el). 

P. 

pace s. (pEvS) pEBz). 
pack s. V. (paak*). 
paddock s. (parik); 373. 
pad-lock s. (tsedlook); 342. 
page s. (pEvdzh). 
pail s. (paaivl). 
pain 8. (paain). 
paint s. V. (paaint). 
pair s. (*pEBr); 290. 
palace s. (paalis). 
pale a. (pEvl). 
paling 8. (paailin); 257. 
pahn 8. (pE'Bm); 201. 
pan 8. (pEwn); 201. * 
pancake s. (psng-ki'ek). 
pank 'pant' v. (psengk); 533. 
paper s. (pEvpiir). 
parable s. (paar^bi). 
parcel s. (paasl). 
parlour 8. (paaldvr). 
parsnip s. (paasnBp). 
par8on s. (paasn). 
part s. V. (pEBrt); 201. 
partridge 8. (paatridzh). 
passage s. (paa8idzh). 



passed p. p. («paas*). 

past a. (paas*). 

pasture s. (*paastshi?r) ; 369, 405. 

pate 8. (pEvt). 

patent a. 8. (pEiit'ent). 

patient a. (pErshvnt); 251. 

pay 8. V. (paai). 

payment 8. (paaimvnt). 

pea 8. (pee). 

peace s. (pees). 

pcacb s. (peetsh). 

peak 8. (pik); 538. 

pearl v. (p3rdl). 

pease s. (peez). 

peat 8. (peet). 

pebble s. (pApl); 534. 

pebbly a. (popBli); p. 9. 

peck s. (psek). 

pedigree *tale, story* s. (pidigri, 

podigri). 
pedlar s. (ptdl«r, padlw). 
peep V. (pip); 441. 
peg 8. V. (pseg). 
pen 'writing-pen* s. (pcen). 
pen 'cattle-pen' 8. (pein); 214. 
pencil 8. (peensl). 
penitent a. (pim'tvnt, pmitvnt). 
Pension s. (pinshin, j>in8hiu, 

ponshBn, *peen8hin). 
penthouse 8. (peenti8); 535. 
peony s. (p9ini); 269, 415 b. 
pepper s v. (ptip^r). 
perfect a. v. (pSrfik). 
perhap8 ad. (bi-ap, *prap8); 472b. 
perish v. (p3rish). 
perl V. (pardl). 
perry s. (pari), 
perseverance s. (pr*zivi«r«nz) ; 

530. 
persuade v. (p^rzwAArd). 
pert a. (piBrt); 195 c. 
pertinence s. (partn'Bn8). 
pet 8. V. (pset). 
pew 8. (*pjyy); 308. 
phial 8. (v9i'el). 
pickle 8. v. (pEkl). 
pie s. (pai). 
piebald a. (paibaal). 
piece 8. (pis). 

pig s. (pEg, peg, pecg); 224. 
pigeon 8. (pidzhin). 
pilchard s. (peltshurd). 
pile 8. v. (pai^l). 
pilfer V. (palf-Br). 
pilgrimage s. (p9lg«rmidzh). 
pillage V. (p9h'dzh 
pillar 8. (p9lvr). 

pillow 8. (piBl*, p9l«r); 406, 413. 
pillowed a. («p9lBrd). 
pilum *dust' 8. (p9l«m). 
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pin s. V. (piin). 

pinch s. V. (p9nsh). 

ping 'push' V. (ping, pEng, pHng) ; 

431 f., 446 f. 
pinnacle s. (panekvl). 
pint s. (paint). 
pip s. (pap). 
pit s. (piit, *p8t); 220. 
pitch V. (*p8tsh); 220. 
pitch s. (piitsh, *pdtsh); 220. 
pitchy a. (piitshi); 220. 
pith s. (pEth). 
pit-hole'grave's. (*p9t-, *poti-ool); 

220, 415 b Add. 
place s. (plEvs). 
plague s. V. (plaaig); 257. 
piain s. (plaain). 
piain a. (plaain, "Spleen); 292. 
plaintiff s. (plaainti, *pleenti) ; 292. 
plane s. v. (plE-en). 
plank^) s. (plsentsh); 383. 
plant s. (plsent*). 
planted a. (pisentvd). 
plaster s. v. (plEst^r); 196, 251. 
plate s. (plE^t). 
play s. V. (plaai). 
plea s. (ple6). 
plead V. (plccd). 
please v. (pleez), 
pleasure s. (*ph*zhBr); 405. Cp. 

feature etc. 
plenty (pleenti). 
plim V. (plam). 
plinth s. (plant); 362. 
plot s. (plaat, plat, plset). 
plough s. V. (plEu, plau); 281, 389. 
poach V. (pAAtsh, proBtsh); 331. 
poacher s. (pAAtsh'Br, proBtshtsr); 

331. 
pocket s. (pAAg«t, pAkBt). 
pod s. (pAAd). 
point s. V. (*pwAAint, *pwAint, 

♦pAAlnt), rarely (paint); 299. 
poison 8. V. (pwaizn). 
pole 8. (puBl). 
poIice s. (poo'lis). 
Polly (pAli). 
pond 8. V. (pAAn). 
pook 8. (p9k). 
pool s. (pal) 
pop s. V. (pAAp). 
Pope s. (pop). 
poplar s. (paplBr). 
port 8. (poBrt). 
portmanteau s. (pAA's-msB'nl): 

397. 
post 'letter-' s. (puBs); 275. 



post 'gate-' 8. (pAA8); 275. 
pot 8. V. (pAAt). 

potatoe 8. (tE«di, t3ti); 251, 466. 
poultry 8. (paitri). 
pound s. V. (pEun). 
pour V. (pauBr). 
praise s. v. (praaiz). 
prate 8. v. (prEt?t). 
prater 8. (prEBtBr). 
pray v. (praai). 
prayers 8. (praaivrz). 
preach v. (preetsh). 
preachment 8. (preetshm'ent). 
precept 8. (preessep). 
present s. (prsezi^nt). 
present v. (p«rzccnt). 
press, 8. V. (prses). 
pretence 8. (pBrtecn8). 
pretend v. (p«rteen). 
pretender s. (*pBrtecndur); 474 ff. 
prevent v. (parveent). 
price 8. (praiz). 
prick V. (prEk). 
prickle s. (prEkl). 
priest 8. (prees); 265. 
prim a. (pram). 
prince s. (parns). 
prince88 s. (parns3e*8). 
print 8. V. (pamt). 
prize 8. V. (praiz praiz). 
produce v. (*pBrdzhyys). 
project V. (idzhE'k). 
prong 8. (sprAAng); 363. 
proof 8. (praaf). 
prop 8. V. (prAAp). 
propagate v. (prApigiBt). 
proper a. (prAAp«r). 
proud a. (prEud). 
prove V. (pr99v). 
prowl V. (prEuBl). 
prythee (pidthi). 
pudding 8. (padn). 
pull 8. V. (pal). 
pullet s. (palBt). 
pully 8. (paii). 
pulpit 8. (palp'Bt). 
pump 8. V. (piamp). 
puncheon s. (pvnshin); 301. 
puppet 8. (pAAp'Bt). 
pure a. (paar). 
pur8e s. (pa8). 
pu8h 8. V. (paash). 
pu88 8. (paaz). 
pu88y s. (pyyzi). 
put V. (pät). 

pyramid (parim'Bnt, palimvnt, 
parimEt, palimEt); 328, 478, 481. 



1) In the wordlist for the Axe-Yarty district (EUis V) plantsh is 
defined as 'a flooring, not a Single plank*. 
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quack v. (swakvti); 363. 

quail s. (kwaaivl). 

quaint a. (kwaaint). 

quake v. (kwEBk). 

quaker s. (kwEvk'er). 

quarrel s. v. (kwAArdI); 204. 

quarrelling a. (kwAArlin). 

quarry s. v. (kwAAr); 416. 

quart s. (kwArt). 

quay s. (kee); 292 and Add. 

queer a. (kwE»r); 266. 

quickness s. (kwikn-nis). 

quiet a. (kwdi«t). 

quill 8. (kwi^l*). 

quilt s. (kw^It). 

quiver s. (kw9v«r). 

quoin s. (kwaain, kween); 536. 

racket s. (rakBt). 

rafter 8. (rEftur*); 17, 200. 

rage s. v. (rEBdzh). 

rail 8. (raaiBl). 

railing 8. (raailin). 

raiment s. (raaimvnt). 

rain 8. v. (hraain). 

raise v. (raaiz, raiz); 49, 289. 

rake s. v. (rEwk). 

ramble v. (rambl). 

ränge s. v. (rE-endzli); 202. 

rank a. (rAngk); 204 and Add. 

rap V. (hrap). 

rape s. (hrE^p). 

rapid a. (raapid). 

rare 'underdone" a. (rEBr); 266. 

rash a. s. (raish). 

rasp V. (hrEBp); 395. 

rat 8. (raat). 

rate s. v. (rEnt). 

rathe 'early, precocious* (rEvdb, 

rE«v). 
raw a. (hrAA). 
ray s. (hraai). 
reach v. (reetsh); 441. 
read v. (hrecd). 
real a. (hrEBl); 259. 
realm s. (rSLltsm). 
ream s. v. (reem). 
reap v (hrip). 

reap 'unbound sbeaf b. (reep). 
rear v. (rEwr). 
reason s. v. (reezn). 
rebel v. (rcebai). 
receipt s. (breeseet). 
receive v. (rccsecv). 
reckon v. (rsekn, vrsekn); 329. 



reckoning s. (rsek'n-in, rEklin). 

red a. Ord). 

redness s. (ardnis). 

reed s. (hriid). 

reel s. v. (reel); 265. 

refreshment s. (fra8bmvnt); 211. 

refuse s. (recfyyz). 

regiment s. (SLrdzbmvnt); 415 b 

Add. 
reign s. v. (hraain). 
reins 8. (hraainz). 
reive 'sift 8eed or grain' v. (raiv). 
rejoice v. (rccdzhAAis). 
relation s. (reelE'ersh'en). 
remembrance s. (mambBrns). 
rend v. (*reen); 214. 
rendezvous s. (rsendiv^a). 
rennet s. (arn«t). 
rent s. v. (recnt). 
repent v. (recpeent). 
require v. (kwaiBr). 
reserve s. v. (reesaarv). 
rest 8. V. (raes). 
reticule s. (rsedikl) 
retinue s. (raetn-ni). 
reverence s. (rivBms). 
reward 8. (reewAArd). 
rheumatic 'rheumati8m' s. 

(rymatik). 
rib s. (rab). 
rieh a. (riitsh). 
richness s. (artshnis). 
rid V. (ard). 
riddance s. (ardvns). 
riddle 8. (hridl). 
ride v. (hraid, raid); 424* 
ridge s. (Q[rdzh). 
rig s. V. (hn'g). 
right a. (*vrdit); 223, 329. 
rim 8. (r9m). 
rime s. v. (hraim). 
rind 8. v. (hrain). 
ringlet 8. (bringlBt). 
rip 8. V. (rap). 
ripe a. (hraip). 
rise V. (reiz); 424. 
risk 8. V. (ar8k). 
roach s. (hru'et8b). 
road 6. (hruBd). 

roast 8. V. (ruBB, rAAs, rA^s); 275* 
rob V (rab, raeb); 230, 233. 
robin 8. (rsebin). 
rocket s. (rAkvt). 
rod 8. (hraed, raed, *rAAd). 
roof 8. V. (rav, *hryyf). 
rook s. (rdk). 
room 8. (r99m). 
root 8. V. (raat). 
rooted a. (raatid). 
rope 8. (hruBp, hrop). 
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ropy a. (ru-epi). 

rose s. (hro'Bz). 

rot s. V. (hraat, rat, *rAAt). 

rotted a. (hrsßtvd, rattsd). 

round a. (rEun). 

row 'row or ridge in which grass 

falls when cut with a scythe' 

8. (ryy); 308. 
row V. (reu); 312. 
row-boat s. (roubuBt); 312. 
rubbish s. (rSbidzh, *rab2sh);480a. 
ruin s. v. (ryyin). 
rule s. (ral); 309. 
rummage s. (hrAmidzh); 240. 
run V. Orn, *rm); 235. 
runaway a, (vmawee). 
ruse *slip, fair v. (ryyz). 
rush s. V. (rish). 

rushes s. (vrEksn, hrEksn); 329. 
russet a. s. (3rs«t). 
rust s. V. (3^rs, *n8). 
rusted a. (*nstid). 
rusty a. (ärsti, *r28ti). 
rut s. (rEut). 



19. 



sack s. (zaak*, zak). 

sad a. (zaed). 

saddle s. (zsedl). 

saddler s. (zsedl^r). 

safe a. (zaaf, saaf, *sEvf); 304. 

safety 'kind of match' s. (*sE«fti); 

304. 
safety s. (saafti); 304. 
sage s. (zE'edzh). 
sali s. V. (saaiisl). 
sailor s. {*zE'Bl«r); 290. 
Saint s. (saaint). 

salad s. (saal'et, salvt); 376, 479. 
sale s. (zEvl). 
saleable a. (zEvlBbl). 
sallow a. (zalv); 406. 
Salt s. Y. (zaalt, zalt). 
salter s. (zaaltvr). 
sand s. (zsen). 
sap s. (zEvp); 201. 
sapling 8. (zEBplin); 201. 
sappy a. (zE-epi); 201. 
sash s. (saarsh, saish). 
Saturday (zaedisrdi). 
sauce s. (saas*, saars); 303. 
saucy a. (saarsi). 
savage a. (saebidzh). 
save V. (sE«v); 304. 
Saviour s. (sEuvJBr). 
saw s. (zaa, saa, zAA); 303. 
sawpit s. (zaa^vt), 
sawyer s. (zaaJBr). 



say V. (zee), says (zaes, zEs): 292 f.. 

443. 
scab 'on a wound' s. See scud^ 
scad 'shower' s. (skaed). 
seaffold s. (skjafl). 
scamble s. (skaml). 
scandal s. (skaenl). 
scandalous a. (sksenvlvs) 
scar s. V. (skoBr, skoor). 
searce ad. (sklBs, ski«s*) ; 209, 255» 
scarceness s. (skivsnis). 
scare v. (ski^r). 
sceptre s. (sipt«r), 
Scholar s. (skAAl-erd); 477 a. 
school s. (skal). 
Bcissors s. (sizez). 
scold s. V. (skool). 
scoop 8. V. (sköap). 
score s. v. (skovr, skowr). 
scot s. (skAAt). 
scrap s. (skrap). 
scrape s. v. (skrE^p). 
scraper s. (skrEvpBr). 
scrawl s. v. (skraal). 
Bcream s. v. (skreem). 
screech s. v. (skritsh). 
scribbler s. (skreblBr). 
scribe v. (skreib). 
scripture (skroptBr); 369, 405. 
scud *over a wound' s. (skad). 
scud 'a shower' s. (sksed); 241» 
scurf s. (skr3f). 
seal s. y. (sEvl) 
seam s. v. (zivm). 
Seaman s. (seem^n). 
search s. v. (saartsh). 
season s. (seezn). 
seat s. y. (seet). 
second a. y. (ssekisn). 
second-hand a. (ssekBnsß'n). 
secret a. (seekrit). 
secure a. v. (seekuBr); 248. 
Sediment s. (s2dimvnt, sedimcnt). 
see V. (zii); 436. 
seed s. (*zi'Bd, ztd). 
Beeding s. part. (zidiu). 
seedling s. (zidhn). 
seek y. (zz'k, sik); 441. 
seem y. (zam, zim). 
Segment s. (zEgm^nt). 
seine y. (seen). 
seize y. (seez). 
seizure s. (♦seezhBr). 
seldom ad. (sild'em, zoldvm)» 
seif pr. (zai). 
seil y. (zil, Z9l, sil); 441. 
send y. (*zeen, *seißn); 214. 
Sender s. (*zeend'Br). 
sense s. (seens). 
senseless a. (seenslis). 
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September (saeptamb'er). 

serge s. (saardzh). 

sermon s. (saarmiSDt); 481. 

serpent s. (saarpvnt). 

servant s. (saarv«nt). 

serve v (saar). 

set V. (zit, z9t); 436. 

setter s. (zset^r). 

sattle 'seat' s. (zztl, zaetl). 

settle V. (saetl). 

seven num. (zsebm, zEbm); 351. 

»eventeen num. (zaBbmtin). 

seventh num. (zsebmt, *z£bmth); 

362. 
seventy num. (zsebmti). 
sever v. (sover). 
several a. (sivel); 415 b. 
sew V. (zoo); 516 ff. 
shade s. v. (shivd); 413. 
shadow s. (sbsedv); 413. 
shady a. (shi'edi). 
shake v. (shiBk*, shE^k); 438 f. 
shall V. (shaal); 86, 443. 
shallow a. (shalvr); 406. 
shambling a. (shaamh'n). 
shame s. v. (shivm). 
shameless a. (shi'emlis*). 
sbape s. v. (shinp*). 
shapeless a. (shivplis'"). 
shard s. See shord. 
share s. v. (zhiwr, shi«r*). 
shave s. v. (zhi«v, shi^v*). 
sheaf s. (zhiiv, shiiv). 
shear s. v. (zbiw, shi^r); 434 f. 
sheath s. (zhiif, shlif). 
sheep 8. (ship, ship). 
Sheet s. (shit). 
shelf s. (shilf, sh9lf). 
Shell s. y. (shtl, shal). 
shelter s. (shaltvr, ßh9lt«r). 
shepherd (shipBr); 474. 
Sherry s. (shSri). 
shield s. (shi'eP). 
Bhift s. V. (shaf); 220. 
shift 'a garment' s. (shvf, shaf); 

220. 
ßhifter s. (shEftBr); 220. 
shiUing s. (shelin); 220. 
shin 8. (shiin). 

shine s. v. (shiin); 271, 498 ff. 
shingles s. (shinglz); 366. 
ship s. (shop). 
ship 'shepherd's dog' s. (ship); 

474. 
shiver s. v. (shavBr). 
shoe 8. V. (shyy, sha). 
shoot y. (shat). 
shord *broken crockery ' s. (shAvrd, 

shoBrd). 
shore s. (shoBr). 



Short a. (shAArt). 

shot 8. (shAAt). 

shovel 8. V. (shEuBl, shaui^l, sh9Bl)f 

350. 
showed pret. (*sho'Bd); 312 Add. 
shreak s. v. See shriek. 
shred s. v. (zhriid, shriid); 493 ff r 
shrew s. (zhryy). 
shriek s. v. (shrik, zhrik^ zrik). 
shrill a. (*shrDl); 220. 
shrimp s. (shramp zhr9mp). 
shrink v. (zriugk, zhringk). 
shrivel v. (zhrivBl). 
shroud 6. (shrEud, zhr9ud). 
Shrove-tide (zhroovt9id). 
shrub s. (zhrBb). 
ehrug V. (zrBg). 
shutter s. (sh9d'Br). 
sick a. (zik). 

sickness s. (zzkn-nis); 336 Add. 
sieve s. (ziiv); 219, 483 ff. 
sift V. (zEf*). 

sigh s. V. (zaai, S9ifi, z9ifi); 389» 
sight 'vision' 8. (zeet). 
sight Harge number" s. (seet). 
signature s. (s9inm'ent); 481. 
silk 8. (solk). 
sill 8. (*z9l): 220. 
silver s. (z9iv«r). 
simper s. v. (s9mpBr). 
simple a. (sampl). 
sin 8. V. (zun, siin). 
since ad. (zinz). 
sinew a. (zmi); 407, 409. 
sin^ V. (zing, zingzd); 446 ff. 
Single a. (zingi). 
singly ad. (zingl-l9ik). 
Singular a. (zznglisr). 
sink V. (zmgk, z9ngk); 431 f. 

sip 8. V. (Z9p). 

sir s. (zar). 

sister s. (zEstBr*, z9st«r); 219. 

Sit V. (zit); 436. 

Site 8. (z9it). 

Situation s. (zi * tiEvrshvn, 

S9tiE'Brsh'en). 
six num. (ziks). 
sixteen num. (zekstln). 
sixth num. (sEkst). 
size 8. (scez, *z9iz, *saiz); 271 ^ 

498 ff. 
size y. (saiz). 
skeer 'graze along upon the 

water' y. (skiBr); 381. 
skeleton s. (skah'tn). 
Sketch 8. (zkttsh); 363. 
skewer s. y. (sk^yw, sk9y«r). 
skin s. y. (skiin), 
skit *diarrhoBa' s. (skiit); 381. 
skittles 8. (skwarj vlz) ; 480 c Add. 
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skulk s. V. (skElk). 

skur *mow the bents and tufts in 

pasture' v. (skSr, skivr, skjSr); 

381. 
slab s. (slAAb). 
slack a. (slaak'''). 
slap 8. V. (slap, zlap). 
slat 'to throw, dash down so as 

to break' v. (slaat); 225, 226. 
filate s. (slset, slaat, ^slEvt); 203. 
slaver s. v. (slaaver). 
slay V. (slaai). 
filedge "haramer' s. (zlsedzh). 
sledge s. (slee, zidid); 556. See 

sleek a. (slik); 271, 498 ff. 
sleep s. V. (sleep, zli-ep). 
8leet s. (8l66t). 

sleft *to slake lime* v. (zlEft*). 
sleigb 'part of a loom* s. (slee): 

536. 
sleigb "sledge" s. See sledge, 
fileigbt s. (sieet). 
filender a. (sleendvr). 
ßlide 8. V. (zlaid). 
slight a. (sleeti, sleet); 415 b Add. 
BÜm a. (zl9m, sltim). 
sling V. (zh'ng, zh'ngid); 446 ff. 
slink V. (zlmgk). 
slobber v. (slAAb^r, zlAAbwr). 
ßlop s. V. (slAAp). 
slope s. V. (slop). 
slot s. V. (slAAt). 
sloth s. (slAAth). 
slougb s. (slyy, sba, 8l3f); 281, 

389. 
emall a. (smaal). 
smaller (smaaldBr, zmAAldBr). 
smart a. (smidrt); 213. 
smash s. v. (smaarsh, smaisb). 
smeecb 'dust, smoke' s. (smiltsh, 

smitsh); 267. 
smell s. (sm3l). 
smelter s. (smSltBr). 
smite y. (smait, zmoit). 
smitb s. (zmeth). 
smock 8. (smAAk). 
smoke s. v. (smook). 
smoulder v. (moold'Br); 363. 
snaffle *to steaF v. (snaafl, snafl). 
snap V. (snap). 
snarl v. (suaardl). 
snead 'bandle ot scytbe' s. (sniid, 

znivd); 495, note. 
sneak v. (snE^k); 538. 
snip 8. V. (snap). 
snot s. (snAAt). 
snow s. (*znoo, *snoo, *snoo) ? 312 

and Add. 
so ad. (ztj). 



soap s. (zu'ep, ziep, zap). 

soce s. (so'Bs). 

sock 8. (zAk). 

socket s. (sAk'ßt). 

soft a. (zAAf. sAAf). 

soldier s (soodzbur); 229. 

sole s. (zool) 

solid a. (sAAlid, zAAlid). 

some pr. (sAAm, zAAm, sSm» 

z3m); 240. 
somebow ad. (zAAmEu); 240. 
sometbing s. (sAfin); 240, 357 f. 
somewhat'sometbing' s. (zAmBt); 

240, 317. 

SOn 8. (Z2D). 

song s. (zAAng). 

soon a. (z99n). 

soot s. (s3t). 

sop 8. V. (zAAp). 

sore a. (zu^r). 

sorely ad. (zuvrlaik). 

sorrel 'reddish brown* a. (sArJBl) : 

480 c. 
sorry a. (sAri). 
sort s. V. (su«rt, so'Brt). 
sorted a. (socrtid). 
soul 8. (sAAl, zAAl, *zooI); 305. 

312 Add. 
sound s. V. (zEun). 
sour a. (zaiiT^r). 
soutb s. (z9udb). 
sovereign s. (s3vrin). 
sow 8. (z9u, zEu). 
sowed p. p. (*'Bzo'Bd); 312 Add. 
Space 8. (spEvs). 
spade 8. (spEed). 
Spaniel 8. (spsenl); 480 c. 
sparrow s. (spam); 406. 
speak V. (speek); 436. 
Speaker s. (speek'er). 
speaking s. (speekin). 
spear s. (spi«r). 
spectacles s. (spaartikvlz) 199. 
speculate v. (spsek^lEvt). 
Speech s. (speetsb). 
speed 8. (spid). 
spell s. V. (späl). 
spelter s. (spaittjr). 
spend V. (*8peen); 214. 
spigot s. (spikvt). 
spiU V. (spiul*). 
spill 'spindle' s. (spiBl*), 537. 
spilt a. (spolt). 
spin V. (spiiu); 431 f. 
spindle s. (spivl*). See spül s. 
spine s. (spain). 
spirit s. (sp'^rit). 
spirited a. (sp^rit'ed). 
spit V. (spset, spaat, spat); 225, 

226. 
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spit *dig' V. (spat); 220. 

spitter s. (spefer); 220. 

spittle s. (spatl) ; 225, 227. 

splay a. (splaai). 

splendid a. (spleendid). 

split s. V. (spliit). 

Splitter s. (spliifer). 

spoil V. (spwai«I, spvrAiBl); 300. 

spool s. (spal). 

spoon s. (sp99ii). 

Sport s. V. (spuTJrt). 

spot s. V. (spAAt). 

spotted a. (spAAtBd). 

sprain s. v. (spraain). 

sprat s. (spraat). 

sprawl s. V. (sprAAl). 

spray s. (spraai). 

spread v. (spraed). 

spring V. (spring); 431 f. 

sprinkle v. (spraengk); 217, 327. 

spruce s. (spryys). 

spry 'active, strong' a. (spraai, 

sprai). 
spue V. (spyy). 
sputter s. V. (spadwr). 
squab s. (skwAAb). 
squall s. (skwaal). 
Square a. (skw^ür); 213. 
squat V. (skwAAt). 
squeak s. v. (skwik); 538. 
squib s. (skwab). 
squint v. (skw9ut). 
squirrel s. (skw3rdl). 
staff s. (staaf). 
stage s. (stE-edzh). 
stager s. (stEBdzhBr). 
staid a. (staaid). 
stair s. (*stEBr); plur. (staaiBrz); 

290. 
staircase s. (♦stE'erki'Bs). 
stake s. (stEtsk). 
stale a. (stE«l). 
stale 'handle' s (stEt?l). 
stand 8. V. (stsBn); 438. 
Standing s (staenin). 
Stare v. (stEcr). 
Start s. V. (staart). 
starve v. (staarv). 
State s. (stE'Bt). 
staunch a. (stsentsh). 
stave s. (stEtsv). 
stays s. (staaiz). 
steady a. (stidi^ stddi). 
Steak s. (stE'ek); 538. 
steal V. (stEnl); 434. 
stealer (s. (stE^lBr). 
steam s. v. (steem). 
Steel 8. (stil, *sti'Bl). 
Steel V. (stil). 
steelyards s. (stiJJBrdz). 



steen 'build up the wall of a weil* 

V. (stiin); 495. 
steep a. (stinr). 
steer s. (stiBr). 
steer a. See steep. 
Stern s. (stam). 

stench s. (stz'ngk, stsentsh); 384» 
Step s. V. (stap); 198. 
stew s. V. (styy). 
stick V. (stik). 

stiff a. (stEf, staf, stBf); 220. 
stiffen 'stiffen, benumb* v. (stiiv) 

498 ff. 
stiffness s. (stEfnis). 
stifle V. (stuf i) ; 271, 498 ff. 
still a. ad. (stivl). 
sting V. (sting); 431 f. 
stink V. (stEngk). 
Stint s. (stEnt*). 
stir s. V. (stoor); 285 and Add. 
stirrup s. (stHrup). 
stitch s. (stiitsh). 
stomaeh s. (ßfämik). 
stone s. (stoo, Qtoisii, stutin); 466. 
stool s. (st9l). 
stoop 8. V. (8t»ap). 
stop V. (stsep). 
Store 8. (stUBr). 

Story 8. (stuBr, stoor, stoor); 416, 
stout a. (staut), 
straight a. (straait). 
strain s. v. (straain). 
Strand s. v. (strsen). 
Strange a. (strsendzh). 
stranger s. (strsen* dzh^r); 202. 
straw 8. (*stroo); 305, 312 Add. 
stray v. (straai). 
streak s. v. .(strExik) ; 538. 
streaky a. (strE^ki). 
stream s. v. (streem). 
Street s. (street). 
Stretch s. v. (strsetsh); 198. 
stretcher s. (straatshvr); 198. 
strew V. (strAA); 516 ff. 
strict a. (strik). 
stride v. (straid). 
strike s. v. (strik, straik); 271, 424, 

427. 
string V. (streng) ; 431 f. 
Strip V. (strap). 
strive v. (straiv); 424 f. 
strop 8. V. (strap). 
strut s. V. (strEut, straut). 
stud s. (stid). 

study s. V. (stid, stad); 416. 
stun V. (stin). 
stupid a. (styypid). 
stupid 8. (styyp, staap); 416 Add. 
such a. (dzhitsh, dzhis); 363 Add. 
suck V. (zuk, zak, z99k); 287,288. 
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Sücker s (zwk^r). 

suddenly ad. (sSdBntlaik). 

Sue (s\ y). 

suffocate 8. (s3fiki«t). 

sugar 8. (*shag«r);246andAdd. 

snit s. V. (syyt). 

fiuli 'plough* s. (zuvl, zod); 242. 

sultry a. (sEltri). 

8UD s. (zin). 

Sunday 8. (zindi). 

süperb a. (sypaarb). 

Slipper a. (sApvr); 240. 

suppose V. (spu«z). 

sure a. (shovr); 248. 

survey v. (sSrvAAi, s«rvAi); 292, 

295. 
survey s (ßarvAAi,*s3rv6«);292, 

295. 
swab 8. V. (zwAAb). 
8wallow V. (zwAlvr); 406. 
swan s. (swsbd); 204. 
swap V. (swAAp). 
swarm 8. (zwAArm). 
fiway s. V. (zwaai). 
swear v. (zwEbt;; 434 f. 
fiweat s. V. (zwEt). 
sweep 8. V. (zyp, zap, *zwip, *zip); 

277, 314. 
ßweet a. (zwit). 
sweetheart s. (switaart). 
swell V. (zwai). 
swelling s. (zw31in). 
»will V. (swiBl). 
swim V. (zw9m); 431 f. 
Swing V. (zwing) ; 431 f. 
swivel 8. (zwovbI). 
swoon V. (zaani); 314. 
sword 8. (zuwd). 
sycamore 8. (szkimoor). 
sy ringe 8. v. (s3rindzh). 

T. 

table s. (tEvbl). 

tackle s. v. (takl). 

tail 8. (taai«l). 

tailor 8. (taalld-er). 

taint 8. (taaint). 

take V. (tEBk); 438. 

taker s. (tEtJkvr). 

tale 8. (tEvl). 

tallow 8. (taalBr);, 406. 

tarne a. v. (tEüm). 

tangle v. (tsengl). 

tankard s. (tangkEt, tsengkvt); 

478. 
tape 8. (tEvp); 253. 
tare 8. (tE^r). 
task 8. (*taas*); 395. 
tassel 8. (tAAsi). 



taste 8. V. (tE^s); 196. 

Tannton (taanvn). 

tea 8. (tee), 

teach V. (tcetsh). 

tear s. (tivr). 

tear v. (tEwr); 434. 

tea-saucer 8. (teesaarsvr, 

te^saascr). 
tease v. (teez). 
teat 8. (tEt, töti); 416 Add. 
teen 'kindle' v. (tun); 193, 263. 
teeth 8. (teeth, teet); 265. 
teil V. (tal; 441. 
temper s. (tampBr, t€€mp«r), 
temperance s. (*tEropBrn8). 
tempt V. (tccmp). 
teu a. (teen). 
tenant 8. (tEn^t); 479. 
tend V. (teen). 
tender a. (teendur). 
tenon 8. (tEn«t); 479. 
tent s. (teent). 
terrible a. (tarbl). 
terrify v. (t^riföi). 
test s. y. (tses). 
text 8. (tseks). 
than ad, (n, m). 
thank 8. v. (dhaengk). 
that pron. (dhat, dhik); 467 a and 

Add. 
that conj. (dhat, dh«t, vt). 
thatch 8. y. (dhatsh, yatsh); 358. 
thatcher s. (dhaatsh^r). 
thaw y. actiye (AAndhAA). 
thaw y.neut. (dhAA, dhAA-i); 73 

and Add. 
themselyes pr. (dh«rz31z). 
then ad. (dho, *dheen) 274. 
there ad. (dhE«r). 
these pr. (dheez, dhdaz); 224, 262. 
they pr. (dhee); 292. 
thick a. (*thik); 356. 
thicket s. (*thik«t); 356. 
thief 8. (*thif ) ; 356. 
thigh 8. (dhae). 
thimble s. (dheml). 
thin a. (dhiin, *thiin, *thin); 356. 
thing 8. (dhing). 
think y. (dhengk); 441. 
thiuly ad. (*thiinl8ik). 
third (dh3rd, *thr8d); 356, 391. 
thirst 8. (*th3s); 356. 
thirsty a. (*thasti, *fasti, *farsti); 

356 ff. 
thirteen num. (dhartin). 
thirty num. (*tharti); 356. 
this pr. (dhi«z); 130, 132, 359 and 

Add. 
thistle s. (doisl, daishl, dsBshl); 

196, 225. 
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thong 8. (dhAng). 

thornen 'a thornen (hedge)' a. 

(dharnin); 230. 
thorns 8. (dh3rnz) ; 230. 
thoroughbred a. (dh3rvb3rd). 
tb08e pr. (dh99z); 277, 512 ff. 
though conj. (AAf, thAAf); 356, 

358. 
thousand num. (dhguzvn). 
thread s. v. (draed). 
threat s. (drset). 
threaten v. (drsetn). 
tbree a. (drii). 
tbreshold s. (drasbl); 198. 
throat 8. (drovt). 
throne s. (droBn). 
tbrough ad. (dryy, dry, drad); 

389. 
tbrow V. (*droo); 312 Add. 
thm8h 8. (drtsh). 
thumb s. (dbr^Im). 
Thur8day (dh^zdi). 
thwart V. (dhan); 213, 317. 
tib 'small beer* s. (tob), 
tue 8. V. (taiwl). 
tiling 8, (t9ih'n). 
tili 8. (♦tal); 220. 
an V. (tiBl, *tal); 220. 
tillage B. (talidzh); 220. 
tilt 8. V. (tölt); 220. 
tilth 8. (tolth). 
timber 8. (tamvr). 
timid a. (tamid). 
tiu V. (tun). 
tin 8. (tun, latin). 
tind 'tooth of a rake* s. (tain). 
tip 8. V. (top); 220. 
tippet 8. (tap-Bt); 220. 
tithe 8. V. (taidh). 
titter 8. V. (tdtvr). 
to prep. emph. (tyy); nnemph. 

(tB, t). 
toad s. (tnvd, to^d). 
toast 8. V. (tuBS, tAA8). 
toker *money, wherewith' 8. 

(tookur). 
tone 8. (tovn). 
tongned a. (tangvd). 
too ad. (tyy, t«). 

tOOlS 8. (t9lz). 

tooth 8. (t99th, *taf). See teeth. 

top s. (tAAp). 

torture s. v. (*tAArt8hBr); 369, 

405. 
t08s 8. y. (tAA8). 
touch 8. V. (titsh, t9t8h). 
tonchy a. (titshi, tEt8hi) ; 235 and 

Add. 
tough a. (taf); 281, 389. 
tonr 8. (tauvr). 



trace s. v. (trE«s). 

track 8. V. (traak*). 

tract 8. (traak*). 

traction 8. (traksh^u). 

trade 8. v. (trKisd). 

train s. v. (traain). 

transport v. (IrauspuBrt). 

trap 8. V. (trap). 

trape v. (trEvps). 

tra8h 8. (traarsh, traish). 

travel v. (travl); 350. 

traver8e v. (travi8); 350. 

treacle s. (trEiikl). 

tread v. (trced); 436. 

treadle 8. (tridl, tr9dl). 

trea8on 8. (treezn). 

treasnre s. (♦trfzh'er); 405. Cp. 

feature etc. 
treat s. v. (treet). 
treble a. (trtbH. 
trefoil 8. (triifAAi, trifAi). 
trench 8. v. (trsentsh). 
tribe 8. (trdib) 
trickle v. (trEkl). 
trim a. v. (troin). 
trinket s. (trzngk'Bt). 
trip 8. V. (trap). 
tripe 8. (traip). 
troop s. V. (traap). 
trot 8. V. (traat, trat). 
trough 8. (troo); 389. 
trowel 8. (trol, »trEuBl); 246, 325. 
trudge V. (tndzh). 
tru8t 8. V. (tn's, tros); 196. 
tube 8. (*t8hyyb). 
Tuesday (*tshyyzdi). 
turoble V. (tanil). 
tumbler 8. (taml-lisr). 
tun V. (tin). 
tune 8, (*tshyyn). 
turf 8. (tar«). 
tumip 8. (tarniBt). 
tusk 8. (tak) ; 367, 395. 
tweak V. (twik); 538. 
twelfth num. (twaith). 
twelfth-day s. (twaifi dee); 415b 

Add. 
twelve num. (tw31v). 
twin 8. (twiin). 
twinge 8. V. (t9andzh); 222. 
twirl V. (twardl). 
two num. (tyy, t99). 

U. 

ugly a. (htJgli). 

un- neg. prefix (AAn, AA*n); 240. 
uncle 8. (nangkl); 335. 
unmixed a. (ÄAnmEk8). 
unprofitable a. (AAnprAAfetvbl). 
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unsound a. (AAnsEun). 

unto prep. (AAnty). 

up ad. prefix (AAp); 240. 

nphold V. (AApool). 

upland a. s. (AAplvn). 

upperhand s. (AApvrse'n). 

npsidedowQ ad. (AApmdEun). 

Tipward ad. (AAp^rd); 317. 

urn 8. (ran). 

use V. (*jyy8, *jyyz); 244. 

usual a. (*jyyzhl). 

V. 

vagaboud s (vaegiboBn). 

vain a. (vaain). 

vale s. (vEwl). 

valet 8. (valBt). 

value 8. V. (vali, fall). 

valve 8. (vaalb, vajb). 

van 8. i^vaen). 

vane s. (vE^n). 

varth *litter of pigs' s. (vaarth); 

482 b. 
vase s. (*vAbz); 207. 
vast a. (vaas*). 
vat 8. (vEBt); 201. 
veal 8. (vE«l), occ. (dhE«l). 
veget;able8 8. (vidzhetvlz); 415 b 

Add. 
vent 8. V. (vecnt). 
venture 8. v. (vccntBr); 369, 405. 
veil V. (vaaiBl). 
veil 8. (vaaiBl, *vEb1); 290. 
vein 8. (vaain). 
verb s. (vaarb). 
verdict s. (värdik). 
verdigris 8. (vaardigrccs. 

faardigrees); 271, 503. 
verge s. (vaardzh). 
verjuice 8. (vaardzhas, vaardzh9z) ; 

5ö0 and Add. 
vermin s. (vaarmvnt). 
very ad. (dh3ri). 
ve8t 8. (vae8). 
vetche8 8. (dhat8hez); 198. 

VeX V. (V8Bk8). 

vicarage s. (vtkvridzh). 

victual8 8. (fEtlz). 

View 8. (byjr). 

village (f9hdzh, veh'dzh). 

villain s. (fai«n). 

villainy s. (f ai«ni). 

viol 8. (vaiBl). 

violent a. (v9ilvnt); 415 b. 

violet 8. (v9ilvnt); 415 b, 473. 

voice 8. (vAAis). 

void a. (vAAid). 

volume 8. (vAl«m). 

vote 8. V. (VTl«t). 



votb 8. (voBth, vu«th); 482b. 
vouch V. (dh9ut8h). 
vowel s. (v9UBl). 
vulgär a. (vElg^r). 

W. 

wad 8. (wAAd). 

wade V. (wE-ed). 

wagon 8. (wagin). 

waü 8. V. (waaiBl). 

wai8t 8. (*wE«8); 196. 

wait V. (wAAit, wAit); 295. 

wake V. (wE^k); 438 f. 

wall 8. V. (waal). 

wallet 8. (wAl«t). 

wallow V. (wAAlvi); 318, 411. 

wamble v. (wAAml). 

wamlock8 *wool from the belly* 

8. (wAAmlook8, -lAAk8); 195 b.. 
wan a. (wsen); 204. 
want V. (waent); 204. 
ward 8. V. (wAArd). 
wäre v. (wAAr). 
warm a. (waarm). 
wart 8. (wAArt); 204. 
wa8h V. (wAAr8h). 
wa8p 8. (wAAp8, wAAp8i); 415 1> 

Add. 
wa8te 8. V. (wE«s); 196. 
water s. (wAAdr). 
wave V. (wEbv). Not the s, 
wax 8. V. (wEk8); 216. 
waxen a. (wEksBn); 216. 
way 8. (waai, wee); 292. 
weak a. (week); 538. 
wealth 8. (w31th). 
weaji V. (W6cn), 
wear v. (wEi^r); 434 f. 
weather 8. (wsBdhvr). 
weave v. (wccv); 436 f. 
web 8. (wwb, wSb). 
wed V. (weed). 
wedding s. (weedin). 
wedge 8. V. (wAAdzh); 204. 
Wedne8day 8. (wcenzdi). 
week 8. (wik). 
weekly a. ad. (wikli). 
weigh V. (wAAi, wAi); 295. 
weigher 8. (wAAl^r). 
weight 8. (wAAit, wAit); 295 and 

Add. 
well a. ad. 8. (w31). 
well-bred a. (wSlbSrd). 
welter s. (wSltur. 
wen 8. (wcen). 

wench 8. (wAAntsh, wAntsh); 204. 
west 8. (wses). 
wet a. V. (waet). 
whale 8. (wEvl). 
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what pr. (wAAt, hAt); 314. 

wheat s. (wect). 

wheei 8. V. (wel). 

when ad. (hAn, *wccn); 204,314. 

where ad. (w3r, wEBr). 

wherret v. (war^t). 

wherry s. (wari). 

whet V. (waet). 

whether conj. (wEwr, w3r); 259. 

which pr. (wiitsh). 

while conj. (woicl). 

whim 8. (w8m). 

whip 8. V. (wwp, wap). 

whirl V. (w3rdl). 

whi8per s. v. (wa8p«r). 

Whist 8. (was). 

white a. (wit); 271, 498 £f. 

who pr. (yy); 314. 

whole a. (wol), emph. (wool): 278, 

315. 
whoop V. (ddp, *wMp); 315. 
whoäe pr. (yyz, aaz). 
why ad. (w9i, wai, waai). 
wickedness s. (wekidois). 
wicket 8. (wtk«t). 
widow 8. (wlidB); 406. 
width 8. (wEtth). 
wife 8. (waiv). 
wild a. (*waiBl, wi«l); 272. 
wild duck 8. (walBldak). 
will 8. V. (wal) ; 86, 220, 314, 443. 
will 'testament' 8. (wi«l). 
Will (wiBl). 
willow 8. (walB); 406. 
wimble 8. (waml). 
wimple 8. (wampl). 
wioce V. (wengk); 384. 
winch s. (wmgk); 884. 
wind 8. (wiin). 
wind V. (wain). 
wind-fall s. (winvAAl). 
Window 8. (wiindHr); 406, 
winnow v. (warn); 413. 
Winter s. (wintBr, wiint«r). 
wi8h s. V. (wii8h). 
wi8p 'bandle of bmshwood; a 

blow' 8. (waip); 395. 
wit 8. (wiit). 
witch 8. (wiit8h). 
with prep. (wec); 224, 362. 
withe 8. (widhi, wadhi); 415 b Add. 
wither v. (wEdhBr). 
without prep. (vdhEut, vdhEutn); 

317. 
witne8S s. v. (wiitn-ni8) ; 336 Add. 
wo interj. to horses (wee, woo). 
woman s. (SniBn); 314. 



womb 8. (9dm, yym); 277, 314. 
wood 8, (»ad, yyd, n99d, nyyd); 

314. 
woodbine 8. (adbain). 
woodcock 8. (aadkAAk). 
Woody a. (9ddi); 314. 
wool 8. (aaJ, dl, y«l, wSl); 314. 
wooUy a. (ddli); 314. 
Word 8. (ward). 
World 8. w3rdl). 
worse a. (wis, was), 
worst a. (wEs*, was), 
worsted s. (wistBrd); 477 a. 
wort 8. (hart); 314. 
worth a. (wEth). 
worthless a. (wathlis). 
wound 8. V. (wEun). 
woven a. (woovm). 
wrap 8. V. (vrap). 
wreath s. (vrEth, frath). 
wreath v. (vreedh, frath); 361. 
wreck s. v. (vraek, raek). 
wrench s. v. (vraentsh). 
wrestle v. (*vraesl, vraasl, rAAsl); 

198 and Add., 204, 211, 547 

Add. 
wretched a. (vratshid); 198. 
wrexen 'nishes' 8. (vraksn). 
wright 8. (*vrait, *rait); 223. 
wring 8. V. (vring); 431 f. 
wrist 8. (a*nrE*8). 
writ 8. (vriit). 
write V. (vrait); 424. 
writer 8. (vrait«r). 
writing 8. (vraitin). 
wrong a. (vrAng, vrAAng). 

Y. 

yard s.. v. (jaard). 

ye pr. (i); 320. 

year s. (jar). 

yearling a. (jaarlin). 

yelp V. (jap). 

yes ad. (iis, ees. *J8Bs); 320. 

yet conj. (iit); 320. 

yield v. (iwl); 320. 

voke s. (jwk, jook). 

yolk 8. (*jwk, *jook, jElk); 229. 

yon ad. Qan, jan, jEn); 230. 

you pr. Qd9, jyy); 313. 

yonngest a. (jangis). 

yonr pr. (jar); emph. (jovr). 

youth 8. (jdddh). 

Z. 

zealous a. (zilis). 
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p. 10. Carstens = Carstens Zur dialektbestimmung des ME 
43ir Firumbras. Diss. Kiel. 1884. 

Heuser = Heuser Die ME. legenden von St. Editha und St. 
Ethelreda. Diss. Göttingen. 1887. 

p. 11. Stodte = Stodte lieber die spräche der „Katharine- 
-Qruppe". Diss. Göttingen. 1896. 

§ 73. Also hurl has no (-i) in WSD., but the Wdb. gives 
(bSrdli). See also Gloss. s. v. crawl, sigh, The verb to cypher is 
pronounced (saifer); but it is a loanword from Standard English: 
ihe dialectal word is (fig'eri) 'figure' with the regulär i-ending. 

Another argument showing that the Omission of (-i) is due to 
a mistake (unless, of course, the word is not really dialectal, like 
io cypher) is the fact that blare *to bellow' is transcribed by Mr. 
Elworthy with (blE«r), although we find hUary in Barnes's poema 
(see NED. s. v. hlare v. 1). 

§ 155, 8. Add quay. 

§ 155, 9. Add bag (beeg), which I am unable to account for. 

§ 160, 3. Add groove, explained by NED. as an adoption. 
from Dutch. 

§ 160, 6. Add (tshoor) 'char', on which see § 285 Add. 

§ 193. Note (bleen) 'blind' ; see § 272. 

§ 198. In Pewsey, where ME. e has become (e), wrestle is 
pronounced (raesl), with (ae) pointing to ME. a, 

§ 202. With (AA) in changeable (tshAAndzhi) cp. the spelUng 
^honge in one of the Eildare poems (Fall and Passion 1. 52, in 
Heuser's edition). 

§ 203. On gape see § 545 Add. 

§ 204. On the pronunciation of r in Pewsey cp. § 547 Add. 
Probably also (A) in W. Somerset (rAngk) 'rank' owes its rounding 
-to the labiovelar pronunciation of r, 

§ 225. Cp. also rackety for rickety in Washington Irving (see 
NED. s. V. rickety a. 3.). 

§ 235. Perhaps it is open to doubt whether (titshi) 'touchy' 
is due to the influence of Standard English. For we find both (E) 
and (9) in teat, oats^ where neither (9) nor (E) can be due to Stan- 
dard English. So that (titshi) and (tEtshi) may both be genuine. 

§ 241. Note (BmsBng) in Tilshead, (vmeng) in Pewsey, both 
pointing to ME. amang. 
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§ 246. (j^) ^^ humour as well as (sh) in sugar are probably 
due to Standard English; cp. (yydzb, öadzh) 'huge'. — (f3n«l) 'fiinerar 
may owe its (51) to short ME. iL 

§ 285. Some forms in Pewsey: (stnea) 'stir* (Pewsey p. 15) 
and (tshu93) 'char* (Pewsey § 72, 3) also seem to point to ME. $, as 
well as W. Somerset (stoor) 'stir*, (tshoor) *ehar'. But cp. Pewsey 
(shueot) 'Shirt' (Pewsey § 72, 2 c) and (duoot) 'dirt' (Pewsey § 74, 1). 

§ 292. If (kee) 'quay* is dne to Standard English, it must 
have been borrowed in the 18*^ Century, when the word was so 
pronounced in Standard English (NED. s. v. key s. ^. 

§ 295. The influence of weigh on the pronunciation of weight 
also shows itself in Chippenham (wsBit) and Pewsey (wsßet); the 
latter certainly points to ME. ai, for ME. -iht has resulted in (-3it) 
in Pewsey (Pewsey § 73, 4). 

§ 312. It seems most likely that (oo) by the side of (AA) is 
due to Standard English. But if (AA) is the regulär dialectal sound 
it is difficult to account for (oof) by the side of (AAf) 'ought*; (noo) 
may be a borrowing f rom Standard English for genuine (nAA), but 
(noö) might also be the regulär correspondent of ME. nq. 

§ 317. Loss of unstressed (w) occurs in the Juliana legend: 
uppart (Stodte § 47, 2). On the loss of unstressed (w) in OE. cp. 
Element. § 562. 

§ 827. I have also noted (f AAt) in Ellis's lists for Stanhoe 
(Norfolk) and Mid-Shropshire. Pewsey has (fasset). 

§ 329. The labial or labiovelar articulation of r also expiains 
why initial r is often heard as (vr) ; see § 204, note 2. In one place 
Elworthy transcribes rushes with initial (vr-), in another with (r-); 
see §§ 101, 547 Add. 

§ 336. Medial n is sometimes written double by Mr. Elworthy, 
but only after voiceless stops: hackney (akn-ni), quickness (kwekn- 
nis), retinue (r»tn-ni), sickness (zzkn-nis), witness (wiitn-nis). That 
greatness is transcribed (gÜrtnis), with a Single n, may be due to 
an oversight and proves nothing. But after other consonants than 
voiceless stops Elworthy never writes (n-n) e. g. in the transcrip- 
tions of business, deafness, illness, redness, stiffness, wickedness. 
As the two n's are separated by a hyphen it would seem that Mr. 
Elworthy heard something different from a long n. Moreover it 
would be Strange that the n should be long only after voiceless 
stops. Perhaps the real sound is a glottal catch between the voice- 
less stop and the (-n). Such a consonant is heard e. g. between 
voiceless stops and the nasal ending of the Infinitive in the dialect 
of NW. Groningen: (loup'm) 'Dutch loopen', (dEngk'ng) 'Dutch denken* 
(the ' denotes the glottal catch). 

§ 337. See also H. A. 113 p. 31 ff., where 0. Ritter gives many 
additional instances of Insertion (and also of loss) of unstressed n 
in English. He points out that the phenomenon is found in many 
languages, Dutch, French, German, Greek. Dr. Salverda de Grave 
(Handelingen vau het Tweede Nederlandsche Philologen-Congres, 
Bomier Beitr. z. Anglistik. Heft 18. 12 
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Leiden 1900 p. 95 ff.) has treated of n- Insertion in Dutch. He thinks 
it is due to the difference of stress between Dutch and French. 
The unstressed syllable in French has a'secondary, in Dutch a very 
weak stress. The attempt to pronounce the foreign word more 
'eorrectly' leads to the insertion of n, which gives more weight to 
the unstressed syllable. See de Grave's defence of bis explanation 
in Taal en Letteren, August 1904. It is also principally found in 
foreign words, where de Grave's explanation is possible only. But 
now that Ritter has shown that n is sometimes inserted in native 
words in German, Greek, and in French itself, de Grave's theory 
seems hardly tenable. 

§ 350. The change of medial v to (w) occurs in the English 
dialects 'along the East of England from Kent through Essex and 
Suffolk to Norfolk inclusive* (Ellis V p. 132). Cp. (dEu) 'dove' in 
Cambridgesbire (Ellis V p. 251), (dEu-^s) 'dove-house* in Norfolk 
(Ellis p. 270), (shSul) 'shoveF in Suffolk (Ellis p. 286), and Scotch 
brawlie 'bravely' (in Burns). 

The same twofold development of medial v as in our dialect 
(change to tu and disappearance) is found in South African Dutch : 
begrawe for Dutch begraven, seuwe Dutch zeven\ cumd Dutch avond^ 
boo Dutch boveUf blij Dutch blijven, Note that medial w in these 
cases denotes a semivowel, not the Dutch w (on the latter see 
v. Hamel, La Parole, July 1903). 

§ 357. Pewsey has (v) in scythe, (f) in twelfth, seventh, Cp. 
also OE. fcßcele and poBcele, 

§ 359. Initial th is also sometimes lost in the pronunciation 
of this: (vz); see § 132. 

§ 362. That the change of final (th) to (t) may be phonetic 
seems to be shown by Pewsey and East-Sussex (m3nt) 'month*. 

§ 363. A f ew more cases of ' this Variation are treated by 
Holthausen, H. A. 113 p.36 (MnE. lap^ lithey and lump). Cp. also 
English truTikf Dutch tronk and strank, 

The pronunciations (dzhitsh, dzis) 'such' are probably due to 
the assimilation of the initial to the final consonant. A similar form 
is occasionally heard in Pewsey: (tshds) instead of the regulär 
(sftsh), Cp. Pewsey p. 21, note. 

§ 364. Medial voiced consonants may be original in buskin, 
cp. NED. s. V. buskin, and Ned. Woordenboek s. v, broqs I. 
§ 871. (mdsk) is probably connected with muxy, 
§ 376. The Katharine-group show instances of final (t) for -d, 
not only in unstressed syllables but also in stressed (feontj ort; 
Stodte § 52). The unvoicing of final stressed consonants is occasionally 
found in other dialects too (Hörn, Beiträge p. 38 ff.); cp. also behint, 
beyont in Burns. Note, however, that the change seems to be 
limited to d after 2, n. Cp. also the preterites built^ beut etc. 

§ 381. Note also (sk) in (Esk) 'hearse*, (mask) 'misf (§ 371 
and Add.), bisky-milk (see § 415b Add.). 
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§ 389. More instances of final (k) for 0£. -g after liquids 
and vowels, in ME. and MnE., have been collected by 0. Ritter in 
a note, Anglia Beiblatt 15 p. 301—304. 

§ 400. Note also (savi'Bl) 'civil' if it means polite; co'ntract v. 
as well as s., si'tuation. 

§ 406, note. Down to the early 19*** Century bellows was 
pronounced (bel«s). G. ßnssel gives yaUer as the polite 18*^ Century 
pronunciation of yellow (Collections and BecoU. Tauchnitz ed. 1, 12). 
That (-ou) is a spelling-pronunciation is further shown by harrow, 
a Word that was obsolete as early as the 14*^ Century, and was 
re-introduced into literary English from the Southern dialects. But 
its Standard pronunciation cannot be due to these dialects, for they 
pronounce and, no doub*t, have pronounced for a long time, (b3re). 

§ 414. The strong secondary stress of the ending -el : angel etc. 
is also found in the (18*^ Century) dialect of the Baronies of Forth 
and Bargy (cp. Heuser, Kildare Gedichte, p. 60). Many of the 
W.Somerset words are given with a weak ending: bushel (b99shl), 
devil (dEvl), morsel (mAAsvl), pencil (peensl), threshold (drashl); this 
pronunciation may be due to Standard English in some cases, but 
hardly in threshold e, g., where literary English pronounces (-ould). 

§ 415. How thoroughly the first part of the word has been 
forgotten is shown by (vuBrd) 'afford', where initial (v) has been 
substituted for regulär (f). See p. 182. 

§ 415 b. Other instances of the loss of a syllable are (kAmfvbl) 
'comfortable', (kAAntri) *contrary', (fab-eri) Tebruary*, (vidzhet«lz) 
'vegetables*, (Srdzhmvnt) "regimenf. 

(karstin) 'Christian' probably represents earlier Christen, which 
has been refashioned in Standard English to Christian, but that does 
not explain the clear (i^ of the ending. It seems that the eudings 
-en, 'ion (or with syncope -in) etc. have been taken for the suffix 
'ing; this seems the best way to account for (-in) in Champion 
(tshampin)^ fashion (faarshin), perhaps also for {-in) in beacon, 
Pension etc. (see §§ 404, 480 e Add.). 

Note that diamond is given as a dissyllabic word as late as 
Smart, who adds that this pronunciation is 'colloquial'. 

For no apparent reason medial (i) is sometimes added; cp. 
(f lapidAk) f lap-dock (fox-glove)', (pati-ool) 'pit-hole (grave)', (twSlfidce) 
'twelfth-day' (dhikidhE«r) 'thaf, (valivEcr) 'field-fare*, (fegipSdn) 
'figgy-pudding*, also probably in bisky-rnHk (from *bisty-milk?; cp. 
§ 380 and Gloss. s. v. base) ; cp. also Foxydown for Foxdovm (the 
name of Mr. Elworthy's house). In nearly all these cases the forms 
without medial i are also heard. The explanation seems difficult, 
but may perhaps be found in the large number of words which 
have medial (i), for unstressed vowels of all origins e. g. in occwpy, 
Ornament, oracle, sed/ment, suffocate, carrowa^-seed, character; (i) 
in pinnacle, sycamore, vagabond, creditor, extravagance etc. See 
also § 401, 416 Add. 



w.^ 
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§ 416. Bury is transcribed with (b3ri), but burying is (bSrin) 
as if the Infinitive were (*b3r). Perhaps (b3ri) is an adaptation 
from Standard English, whilst (*b3r) is the real dialectal form. 
A notable case of apocope is (styyp) 'stupid s.\ 
Besides the cases of apocope we have a few instances where 
final 'i has been added: (sleeti) 'slight', (t9ti) 'teat', (wAApsi) 'wasp', 
(widhi) 'withe*; see the analogous Insertion of medial i, § 415b Add. 

§ 418. Cp. colloquial English He can't seem to shake off his 
cold ; I shall hope to see him when I go ; also I only have to help 
make my bed, 

§ 421, note 1. Where the Authorized Version has the regulär 
forms, the Prayer-Book Version of the Psalms sometimes preserves 
the old forms e. g. Ps. 93. The floods have lift up their voice, 
where the A. V. has lifted, 

§ 448. The present tense (nAAd) 'know' is another example 
of back-formation from the preterite; perhaps also (lad) Uead'. 

§ 451. For other ME. examples cp. strupped by the side of 
strüped in the 'Katharine-group' (Stodte § 47, 2 Anm. 1) and Mors- 
bach §§ 54 Anm. 5, 64 Anm. 3). 

§ 452. The intransitive fnnction of the suffix causes transitive 
verbs in (-i) to lose the ending. This accounts for the apocope of 
-y in carry, argue, see § 416. And verbs undoubtedly borrowed 
from Standard English adopt the ending if they are intransitive, e. g. 
(ftguri) 'to figure, cypher'. 

§ 455. Sievers (Ags. gr. § 404 Anm. 1) shows that also verbs 
of the first class ending in a consonant -\-lf m, n or r, which in 
Southern English had preterites in -edey soon adopted the endings 
with i, Hence these also passed into the second conjugation in 
Southern English. 

§ 460. Ellis's materials show instances of Singular nouns of 
measure after numerals in the specimen from Pulverbach (near 
Shrewsbury): eighteen year (Ellis V p. 184); and in a specimen from 
Norfolk : why dori't you pay me that twojpound you owe me ? (Ellis V 
p. 277). 

§ 467 a. We should expect the Southern form to be Hhilch, 
or Hhichf cp. which, each. But a Southern ME. text like Sir Firumbras 
has thükj and the legends of the 'Katharine-group' show ilkef by 
the side of htüueh, swiich, euch (Stodte §§ 40 f.). It may be that the 
k owes its origin to the masculine form in OE. ilca, for the pronoun 
was always used with the ending of weak adjectives. 

§ 480c. For (skwSrJBlz) *skittles* we may perhaps refer to 
(skw3r) 'Square', though the connection of meaning is not clear. 

§ 480 e. The ending (-in), which seems to stand for older -ing, 

has been substituted in (vlsenin) 'flannel', and added in (vlsegin) 

*flag'; (fSrin) by the side of (fSr-ent 'foreign* also seems to be due 

to such a Substitution. For (-in) in Champion a. o. see § 415 b Add. 

§ 489. Cp. also (reep) 'reap, sheaf (OE. ripa, riopa). 






